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Preface 


History  is  the  recounting  of  events.  Too  often  the  events  fail  to  come 
alive  because  we  fail  to  see  in  those  events  persons  who  play  such  a  great  part 
in  making  history.  Norvin  C.  Duncan,  a  priest  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  has 
drawn  together  the  facts  and  many  pictures  which  should  help  all  of  us  to  get 
a  more  intimate  feeling  of  the  events  and  movements  within  the  life  of  the 
Church  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 

Norvin  C.  Duncan  began  his  ministry  in  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina 
and  became  well  acquainted  with  the  places  and  personalities  which  tell  the 
story  of  the  Church  in  that  part  of  the  state.  Later  he  served  in  the  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  in  some  several  parishes  and  missions.  Then  he  became 
the  Archdeacon  of  the  Raleigh  Convocation,  serving  under  Bishop  Cheshire, 
whose  interest  in  the  History  of  the  Church  is  reflected  greatly  in  Mr.  Duncan. 
He  then  served  in  Morganton  and  Franklin  in  the  Diocese  of  Western  North 
Carolina  and  since  his  retirement  due  to  physical  disability,  he  has  continued 
to  live  in  Western  North  Carolina. 

Certainly  his  ministry  from  East  to  West  eminently  qualifies  Mr.  Duncan 
to  present  this  account  of  the  life  of  the  Church  in  North  Carolina.  We  are 
all  indebted  to  him  for  bringing  to  us  in  "Persons  and  Places"  the  early  life 
of  the  Church  in  our  state. 

M.  George  Henry 

Bishop  of  Western  North  Carolina 
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Introduction 


Some  time  ago  I  began  collecting  pictures  of 
Church  buildings,  clergy,  laymen  and  lay  women, 
together  with  historical  sketches  of  parishes  and 
missions  throughout  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 
My  purpose  was  to  tell,  in  pictures  and  short 
sketches,  the  story  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
North  Carolina.  Letters  were  sent  to  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  clergymen,  most  of  whom  turned 
my  letter  over  to  laymen  and  lay  women  in  their 
parishes.  The  laity  responded  gratifyingly,  and 
what  appears  here  will  be  some  small  measure  of 
the  tribute  due  to  the  men  and  women,  who  in 
difficult  times,  and  at  great  sacrifice,  kept  the 
Church  alive  and  laid  foundations  for  future 
growth.  Not  all  of  the  people,  parishes,  and  mis- 
sions appear  here  which  deserve  to  be  included, 
due  to  the  inability  to  secure  responses,  and  also 
to  the  fact  of  limited  space.  But  those  who  do 
appear  stand  as  representative  of  the  others.  The 
sketches  which  do  appear  are  made  much  shorter 
than  originally  intended.  After  I  began  the  col- 
lection, I  learned  of  the  fact  that  committees  from 
the  three  Dioceses  have  been  appointed  to  write  a 
full  history  of  the  Church  in  North  Carolina,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  upon  their  endeavors. 
The  sketches  which  do  appear  are  designed  for 
background  for  the  pictures. 

This  part  of  the  story  is  being  told  from  the  in- 
side. I  have  had  the  privilege  of  spending  most  of 
my  ministry  in  North  Carolina,  and  my  contacts 
and  experiences  have  brought  me  into  associations 
of  an  endearing  sort  with  men  and  women  whose 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Church  have  been  mat- 
ters of  deep  inspiration  and  appreciation. 

To  write  a  full  story  of  these  devoted  men  and 
women,  who  endured  sufferings,  were  patient  in 
tribulation,  and  noble  in  their  sacrifices,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  sketch  the  background  against 
which  they  labored,  but  this  I  will  leave  to  the  his- 
torians. We  do  have  the  picture  of  the  Church, 
being  a  part  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  seeking 
to  plant  itself  in  America,  with  all  of  its  relation- 
ships and  entanglements  with  the  English  Church 
and  state.  In  doing  so,  the  Established  Church 
came  into  violent  conflict  with  new  ideas  and  new 
forms  of  government,  both  in  Church  and  state. 

It  was  in  the  structure  of  the  Church  itself,  and, 
unfortunately,  the  leaders  lacked  the  freedom  and 
spirituality  to  change  and  adapt  as  the  times  and 
the  needs  demanded.  This  part  of  the  story  should 
be  told  first,  and  it  should  be  told.  The  leaders 
preserved  an  institution,  but  they  lost  the  people. 

The  world  of  men  and  nations  is  so  interrelated 
that  what  happens  in  one  part  of  it  affects  the 
whole.  When  we  seek  to  chronicle  events  in  our 
own  history,  we  find  that  of  necessity  we  must  look 


The  Elizabethan  Garden,  Established  and  Maintained  by  The 
Garden  Club  of  North  Carolina  on  Roanoke  Island  at  the 
site  of  the  landing  of  the  first  English  Colony  in  America. 


afar  for  traditions  and  other  inheritances  from  the 
past.  Today  cannot  be  understood  without  taking 
a  look  at  yesterday. 

To  tell  the  story  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  we  must  view  some  scenes  in  England  and 
in  Continental  Europe  during  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  In  fact,  we  must  go  back  to  the  Medie- 
val era,  and  the  reactions  to  it  in  the  Reformation. 
The  errors,  corruption,  and  abuses  in  the  Medieval 
period  lingered  long  in  the  history  of  religion, 
politics,  and  social  conditions.  Back  of  the  Refor- 
mation lie  long  periods  of  authoritarian  rule,  both 
in  Church  and  state.  An  idea  had  been  so  deeply 
planted  in  the  human  mind  that  it  required  hun- 
dreds of  years  to  eradicate  the  idea  that  rulers, 
both  in  Church  and  state,  were  divinely  appointed 
to  rule,  and  that  the  people  must  obey  their  rulers, 
even  when  those  rulers  were  fallible  and  corrupt. 
To  rebel  against  that  authority  was  rebellion 
against  God.  Rebellion  against  the  Church  meant 
death  for  heresy;  rebellion  against  the  state  meant 
death  for  treason.  In  the  course  of  time  there 
were  some  great  minds  and  pure  hearts  who  rec- 
ognized the  abuses  in  the  system,  and  began  to 
speak  and  write  of  religious  and  political  freedom. 

There  is  no  need  to  write  the  details  here.  It  is 
sufficient  to  record  the  fact.  The  immediate  back- 
ground of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  North  Carolina 
lies  in  England.  Henry  the  8th  had,  and  with  the 
support  of  the  Church  in  England,  broken  with 
the  Pope  and  declared  himself  to  be  the  head  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  not  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense, 
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but  as  king  by  Divine  Right.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land rejected  papal  rule,  and  errors  in  doctrines 
and  practices  which  had  grown  up  in  a  long  period 
of  time,  but  it  held  to  its  ministry  and  formulated 
a  liturgy  agreeable  to  the  new  order  of  things.  As 
to  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  state,  it  retained 
much  that  lent  itself  to  authoritarian  rule.  The 
spirit  and  order  of  the  old  lingered  long.  It  had 
within  it  internal  differences  and  clashes  of  in- 
terest, and  moved  slowly  and  reluctantly  into  the 
world  of  political  and  religious  freedom. 

The  colonization  of  America  began  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  and  papal  rule. 
The  rule  of  kings  and  an  established  Church  sought 
to  transplant  themselves  into  the  new  world.  Dur- 
ing this  period  England  was  at  war,  off  and  on, 
with  Spain  and  France,  but  this  ended  with  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  and  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  But  old  rivalries,  old  hatreds  and 
prejudices  were  also  transplanted  into  the  coloniza- 
tion of  America.  Bishop  Cheshire,  in  his  story  of 
how  the  Church  came  to  America  says  that  it  was 
simply  Englishmen  transfering  English  law  and 
order  into  their  ventures  in  colonialism.  That  is 
true,  but  what  the  Bishop  failed  to  point  out  was 
the  transference  of  much  more  than  English  law 
and  order,  both  in  Church  and  state.  Much  of  the 
spirit  and  attitudes  of  Medieval,  religious  and  po- 
litical reformation  and  political  changes  in  Europe 
were  transferred.  And  when  the  English  began 
their  colonization  and  established  their  order,  they 
came  into  violent  conflict  with  the  religious  and 
political  reformation,  and  the  great  social  changes 
resulting  therefrom. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  by  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Two  previous 
attempts  had  been  made  before  the  White  colony 
on  Roanoke  Island.  Raleigh's  efforts  failed  in  what 
he  planned  to  do,  but  his  efforts  are  of  deep  sig- 
nificance. They  were  actually  the  basis  for  English 
settlement  in  America.  The  knowledge  gained 
through  his  efforts  justly  earned  for  Raleigh  the 
right  to  be  called  the  "Father  of  English  settlement 
in  America."  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Roanoke 
Colony  was  wiped  out,  there  is  a  real  continuity 
between  the  Church  of  Roanoke  Island  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  today.  For  the  first 
time  the  voice  of  the  Church  was  heard  along  the 
Eastern  seaboard.  A  clergyman  accompanied  the 
Ralph  Lane  colony  in  1585,  under  the  command  of 
Richard  Grenville,  which  landed  on  Roanoke  Au- 
gust 17th  and  built  Fort  Raleigh.  It  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  services  of  worship  were  held  in 
the  Fort  during  the  ten  months  that  the  expedi- 
tion remained.  He  must  have  been  sent  for  that 
very  purpose. 

On  August  18th,  Virginia  Dare,  granddaughter 
of  Governor  White,  was  born,  and  on  the  following 
Sunday  was  baptized.  The  Indian  Manteo  had 
been  baptized  the  Sunday  before.   These  baptisms 


attest  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  clergyman  in  the 
colony,  though  he  is  not  named.  As  Raleigh  had 
given  the  order  that  the  Indian  Manteo  was  to  be 
baptized,  it  is  certainly  to  be  presumed  that  a  min- 
ister accompanied  the  colony.  Thus,  here  was  the 
first  white  child  to  be  born  in  America,  and  the 
first  religious  service  held.  The  Colony  disap- 
peared, but  the  Church  which  baptized  Manteo 
and  Virginia  Dare  came  back  to  renew  its  work  in 
the  New  World. 

The  first  permanent  settlements  in  North  Caro- 
lina were  made  by  people  who  came  to  North 
Carolina  through  Virginia.  This  portion  of  Caro- 
lina had  been  granted  by  Charles  the  Second  to  a 
group  of  men  known  as  the  Lords  Proprietors  in 
1663.  They  were  granted  all  territory  lying  be- 
tween 36  and  31  degrees  north  latitude,  to  be  held 
by  the  king,  and  the  Lords  Proprietors  to  pay  a 
nominal  rent,  and  were  to  have  use  and  exercise 
and  enjoy  any  power  of  "any  Bishop  of  Durham  in 
our  kingdom  of  England  ever  held  or  enjoyed." 
Later  the  charter  was  amended,  and  the  bounds  of 
the  territory  enlarged.  To  have  the  powers  of  "any 
Bishop  of  Durham"  had  special  powers  which 
meant  the  L.  P.  had  full  power  and  authority  to 
create  and  fill  offices,  to  erect  counties,  and  erect 
other  subdivisions  of  government,  to  incorporate 
towns,  cities,  and  ports  of  entry.  To  establish  courts 
of  justice,  to  collect  customs  duties,  fees,  and  taxes, 
to  have  the  avowdson  of  churches,  to  grant  land 
and  confer  titles  of  nobility,  build  forts  and  punish 
rebellion,  declare  martial  law,  and  to  wage  war 
against  enemies.  The  people  were  guaranteed 
rights  of  trade  and  freedom  from  taxation  except 
"by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  free  people  or  the 
greater  part  of  them."  All  churches  were  to  be 
dedicated  and  consecrated  according  to  the  eccles- 
iastical laws  of  England,  but  the  Proprietors  were 
authorized  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience  to  all 
persons  who  should  conform  to  the  practice  and 
beliefs  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

Thus  the  charter  contemplated  the  establishment 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which  meant  the  levy  of 
taxes  to  support  the  Church.  While  this  was  con- 
templated, it  existed  only  on  paper,  as  the  Church 
provided  no  ministers  for  the  parishes  as  estab- 
lished; or,  for  the  most  part,  those  that  were  pro- 
vided were  of  a  poor  sort  who  did  the  Church  more 
harm  than  good.  The  vestry  act  of  1701  could  con- 
template all  this,  but  as  no  ministers  were  pro- 
vided, the  parishes  had  to  get  on  with  such  lay 
ministry  as  could  be  provided.  Governor  Hender- 
son Walker  testified  that  for  forty  years  there  were 
no  ministers  in  the  Colony. 

The  picture  that  we  have  here  is  that  the  settle- 
ment of  North  Carolina,  with  the  scene  along  the 
eastern  seaboard,  is  the  transference  of  the  politi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  order  as  it  existed  in  both 
state  and  church  in  England.  Also,  there  is  the 
transference  of  the  spirit,  the  habits  and  customs, 
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the  feelings  engendered  by  wars  with  France  and 
Spain,  leanings  by  some  towards  Rome,  and  by 
others  leanings  towards  continental  Protestantism. 
The  new  ideas  of  freedom  were  being  embraced  by 
many,  and  new  outlets  and  forms  to  express  these 
new  ideas  were  being  sought.  The  old  authoritar- 
ian order  had  put  many  unworthy  men  in  positions 
of  great  power,  and  the  people  had  suffered  under 
their  rule.  Even  a  crazy  king  "could  do  no  wrong," 
and  a  Pope  with  several  illegitimate  children  could 
still  be  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 

The  alliance  of  church  and  state,  and  the  low 
spiritual  tide  in  the  established  church  prevented 
the  Bishops  from  sending  ministers  to  the  colonies, 
and  thus  those  that  were  nominal  members  of  the 
Church  had  no  pastoral  care  and  were  left  to  drift. 
Dogmas  and  politics  had  fenced  the  church  in,  and 
at  the  same  time  fenced  the  mass  of  people  out. 
The  institution  which  they  felt  must  be  preserved 
at  all  cost  had  to  be  kept  intact.  But  in  saving  its 
institutional  life,  the  Church  well-nigh  lost  it. 

The  governors  and  other  leaders,  as  well  as  the 
more  wealthy  sort,  were  members  of  this  estab- 
lished Church,  and  that  fact  did  not  add  to  the 
popularity  of  the  Church.  The  leaders  sought  to 
enforce  the  laws  as  they  were  administered  in 
England.  The  English  authorities,  both  in  Church 
and  state,  were  utterly  unable  to  evaluate  and  meet 
the  needs  of  the  new  conditions.  The  few  minis- 
ters that  were  sent  were  not  sent  directly  by  the 
Church,  but  by  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts.  As  there  were  no 
ministers  in  the  colony  the  people  drifted  into  in- 
difference, having  no  shepherd  to  care  for  them. 
Governors  and  clergy  could  report  to  English  au- 
thorities of  the  ignorance  and  heretical  opinions  of 
"our  enemies"  as  the  dissenters  were  called.  Gov- 
ernor Berkeley  of  Virginia  expressed  the  feelings 
and  attitudes  which  existed,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords 
Proprietors,  which  said:  "We  have  forty  eight 
parishes,  and  our  ministers  are  well  paid,  and  by 
my  consent  would  be  paid  better  if  they  would 
pray  oftener  and  preach  less.  But,  as  of  all  other 
commodities  so  of  this,  the  worst  is  sent  to  us,  and 
we  have  few  we  can  boast  of.  Yet  I  thank  God 
that  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing  presses, 
and  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  have  any  of  them 
these  three  hundred  years.  For  learning  has 
brought  disobedience  and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the 
world,  and  printing  has  divulged  new  libels  against 
the  best  government:  God  keep  us  from  both." 

No  words  could  better  express  the  feelings  and 
attitudes  of  the  Church  and  of  government.  The 
rulers  decided  what  was  best  for  the  people,  who 
could  only  obey. 

But  these  ideas  of  government  were  being  chal- 
lenged. There  was  a  new,  and  what  to  Authori- 
tarians a  terrible  thing  called  Democracy,  in  which 
the  people  were  insisting  upon  a  share  in  govern- 
ment.   And  English  colonialism  was  coming  into 


head-on  collision  with  these  new  ideas.  In  this 
period  was  laid  the  basis  for  the  prejudices  against 
the  Church  which  when  finally  organized  in 
America  called  itself  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  We  are  still  suffering  from  that  prejudice. 

What  happened  here  was  that  the  Church  made 
no  effectual  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
people,  and  that  when  real  immigration  began,  the 
settlers  came  down  through  Virginia,  and  consisted 
of  many  who  had  fled  England  to  escape  what  was 
trying  to  be  established  in  the  colonies.  Many  were 
indentured  servants;  many  were  without  religious 
affiliation — yet  hungering  for  some  kind  of  spirit- 
ual ministrations. 

So,  when  the  Quaker  preachers  came  into  the 
colony,  also  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  the 
Baptists,  the  people  welcomed  them.  There  were 
only  two  Quakers,  Henry  Phillips  and  wife,  in 
North  Carolina  when  Fox  and  Edmonson  came  into 
the  colony,  but  they  soon  had  considerable  follow- 
ing, as  did  the  other  Protestant  bodies. 

George  Washington  and  other  military  leaders 
in  the  Revolution  were  members  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  but  they  shared  with  the  people  the  new 
ideas  of  political  and  religious  freedom.  They  were 
Englishmen  with  the  Englishman's  love  of  free- 
dom, and  they  cast  their  lot  with  those  who  wished 
to  rebel  against  tyranical  rule.  Most  of  the  clergy, 
having  taken  vows  to  the  crown,  left  for  England 
when  the  Revolution  began,  and  their  action  and 
that  of  the  Tory  element  in  the  colonies  left  the 
victors  in  the  Revolution  with  a  distaste  for  the 
Church  which  has  been  lately  described  as  "The 
Tory  party  at  prayer." 

We  have  endeavored  to,  perhaps,  overemphasize 
the  faults  and  failures  of  the  English  Church  in 
America  because  only  so  can  we  come  to  appreci- 
ate the  loyalty,  faith,  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  those  whose  loyalty  and  faith  kept  the  Church 
alive  in  a  time  when  the  structure  of  the  Church 
itself,  and  the  faults  and  failures  of  the  spiritual 
pastors  and  masters  made  it  difficult  for  the  faith- 
ful to  bear  witness  to  what  was  best  in  the  heart 
of  the  Church,  and  do  it  in  an  era  of  change  and 
revolution,  and  in  the  environment  of  an  emerging 
idea  called  Democracy.  It  is  this  very  situation 
which  gives  distinction  and  glory  to  those  who 
bore  witness  in  times  of  tribulation. 

But  there  were  other  aspects.  Among  the  many 
impressions  made  upon  us  as  we  gather  pictures 
and  sketches  is  the  fact  that  no  person's  life  and 
work  can  be  truly  and  adequately  evaluated  until 
he  has  passed  on.  Death  is  a  part  of  the  process  of 
revealing  a  person's  true  character  and  an  appraisal 
of  his  labors.  With  his  passing  there  arrives  a 
perspective  from  which  the  whole  life  is  viewed. 
Contrasts  between  faults  and  virtues  have  the 
effect  of  his  faults  being  lost  in  the  largeness  of 
his  virtues.   A  biographer  should  always  tell  the 
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whole  story  of  a  man's  life.  To  hide  his  faults  is 
to  do  the  subject  an  injustice,  since  so  often  it  is 
the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  our  human  nature 
which  throw  the  virtues  into  such  perspective  as 
to  obliterate  the  faults.  It  is  here  that  we  see  the 
mutual  reciprocities  of  life  in  Church  membership 
which  fulfills  the  Divine  ideal  in  the  Church,  and 
as  expressed  by  Saint  Peter  as  "Be  ye  all  of  one 
mind,  having  compassion  one  of  another,  love  as 
brethren,  be  pitiful,  be  courteous:  not  rendering 
evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing:  but  contrariwise 
blessing."  This  is  the  pattern  of  behaviour  which 
in  the  mutual  interchanges  of  life  is  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  members  receive  Him  and 
work  with  Him. 

This  is  the  glory  of  life  in  the  Church,  and  a 
glory  which  shines  through  the  saints  in  all  ages, 
and  no  less  in  those  whom  we  present  in  the  pages 
of  this  book.  And  those  whose  names  appear  are 
representatives  of  the  whole  membership.  We  can 
truthfully  say  to  every  member  of  the  Church  in 
North  Carolina,  "You  are  in  this  book,  even  if 
your  name  does  not  appear."  With  all  of  our  faults 
and  failures  of  our  common  humanity,  so  frequent- 
ly seen  in  individuals  and  Parishes,  one  needs  no 
dogmas  or  doctrinal  statements  to  prove  the  mani- 
festation of  God's  Grace  and  power.  In  these  mu- 
tualities of  life,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  knitting  to- 
gether in  one  holy  fellowship  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  we  see  the  Grace  of  God  in  operation. 
If  we  are  conscious  of  sin,  faults  and  failures,  we 


are  more  conscious  of  the  presence  and  power  of  a 
loving  and  forgiving  God,  and  of  men  and  women 
who  pass  along  their  own  forgiveness  to  others. 

If  the  pictures  and  sketches  in  this  book  convey 
to  those  who  see  and  read  this  sense  of  unity  and 
fellowship  in  the  whole  body,  our  debt  to  the  past, 
and  our  responsibility  to  the  future,  we  shall  feel 
grateful  for  the  privilege  of  presenting  them  to 
you,  and  repaid  for  the  labor  expended. 

We  shall  use  certain  individuals,  in  different 
sections  of  the  state,  around  which  to  build  our 
story  in  pictures  and  sketches.  We  are  trying  to 
reflect  the  spirit,  the  labors,  the  sacrifices,  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  those  who  have  come  before 
our  generation.  We  think  that  we  must  include 
some  reflections  and  comments  upon  both,  that  the 
future  might  gain  inspiration  from  the  successes, 
and  profit  by  the  mistakes  and  failures. 

To  all  who  have  so  generously  cooperated  we 
wish  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation,  and  as- 
sure them  that  if  this  book  serves  a  useful  purpose 
it  will  be  a  service  in  which  they  deeply  share. 

The  pictures  and  sketches  are  arranged  in  geo- 
graphical rather  than  chronological  order.  It  is 
difficult  to  establish  the  dates  when  many  of  the 
parishes  and  missions  were  admitted.  So,  we  be- 
gan along  the  eastern  seaboard,  and  moved  west- 
ward. 

Material  in  this  book  is  used  upon  the  presump- 
tion that  its  being  sent  was  permission  to  use  it. 

Norvin  C.  Duncan 


Author's  Note: 


If  at  times  there  seems  to  be  duplication  of 
material  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
material  is  the  author's  own,  but  most  of  it  is 
taken  verbatim  from  material  sent  to  us.  The 
author  has  not  edited  the  material  sent  in,  realiz- 
ing that  the  writers  in  the  local  churches  are  more 
familiar  with  the  facts  in  their  own  churches. 

We  would  also  emphasize  the  fact  that  many 


parishes  and  missions  are  not  included  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  were  unable  to  secure  ma- 
terial from  them.  But  many  do  not  appear  be- 
cause, as  we  stated  in  our  introduction,  we  did  not 
intend  to  make  this  book  a  full  history  of  the 
Church  in  North  Carolina,  but  to  present  a  selec- 
tion of  parishes,  missions,  and  individuals  which 
are  representative  of  the  Church  as  a  whole 
throughout  its  existence  in  North  Carolina. 
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Notes  On  Diocesan  Organization 


One  of  the  greatest  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the 
Church  in  colonial  days  was  the  failure  of  the 
Anglican  Church  to  provide  Bishops  for  the  colony. 
A  Church  which  claimed  that  Bishops  were  neces- 
sary to  the  well-being  of  the  Church,  and  some- 
times as  necessary  to  its  being,  was  doubly  dere- 
lict in  its  duty  to  provide  Bishops  for  the  colonies. 
But  the  entanglement  with  the  state,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  prevented  this  from  being  done.  The 
charter  to  the  Lords  Proprietors  contained  the 
curious  provisions  for  the  legal  establishment  of 
the  Church,  but  no  provisions  for  supplying  Bish- 
ops and  other  clergy  necessary  to  maintaining  the 
Church.  A  few  quotes  from  letters  of  that  period 
will  show  our  meaning.  "The  lack  of  colonial 
Bishops  meant  that  any  postulant  who  would  be 
ordained,  or  any  Churchman  who  would  be  con- 
firmed must  make  the  long  and  expensive  trip  to 
England  .  .  .  the  Faithful  were  allowed  to  receive 
Communion  under  the  rubrical  provision  of  those 
ready  and  desirous  to  be  confirmed.  .  .  .  years 
sometimes  passed  when  there  was  no  minister  at 
all  in  a  community  .  .  .  superstitions  arose.  ...  A 
popular  misconception  arose  that  a  slave  who  was 
baptized  was  freed;  this  naturally  inhibited  the 
clergy's  work  among  the  Negroes."  From  A  Goodly 
Heritage.  The  want  of  Protestant  clergy  is  gen- 
erally supplied  by  schoolmasters  who  read  the 
liturgy,  then  a  sermon,  of  some  good  practical 
Divine,  every  Sunday.  It  is  common  to  see  large 
numbers  of  men,  women  and  children  baptized  all 
together,  and  I  have  seen  the  grandfather,  his  son, 
and  grandson  receive  this  Sacrament  at  one  time." 
John  Brickell  (1731).  "One  thing  may  be  said  of 
that  Province  (North  Carolina)  that  they  are  not 
troubled  with  any  religious  fumes.  They  do  not 
know  Sunday  from  any  other  day  —  the  people 
seem  easy  without  a  minister,  as  long  as  they  are 
exempt  from  paying  them.  Sometimes  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  has  in  charity  to 
send  over  missionaries  to  that  country,  but  unfor- 
tunately these  Reverend  gentlemen  have  always 
left  their  flocks  as  arrogant  heathen  as  they  found 
them."  (Gov.  Byrd  of  Virginia  1728).  "The  state 
of  religion  in  this  poor  province  is  in  a  deplorable 
condition."   Gov.  Eden  (1717). 

"Only  at  Bath  and  Edenton  are  Church  services 
regularly  held."  Gov.  Gabriel  Johnston  (1739). 
"The  state  of  religion,"  he  says,  "is  scandalous." 
"By  1774  there  were  thirty-two  parishes  in  the 
Province  but  so  few  clergymen  that  for  lack  of 
Ministers  justices  of  the  peace  marry  people  and 
bury  them." 

These  excerpts  will  serve  to  show  the  state  of 
the  Church  in  North  Carolina  during  the  Colonial 
period,  the  Revolution,  and  the  efforts  to  revive 
the  Church  under  a  Democratic  form  of  Govern- 
ment.  So  many  things  had  been  done,  or  left  un- 


done, to  cause  the  Church  to  be  held  in  disfavor, 
that  the  inheritances  of  these  affected  the  efforts 
to  revive  and  rebuild  the  Church  in  its  new  en- 
vironment. In  fact,  the  Church  is  still  suffering 
from  them. 

In  1784  Bishop  Seabury  was  consecrated  in  Scot- 
land, and  with  that  event  there  begins  a  new  era 
in  the  life  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  America.  In 
1787  two  other  American  clergymen,  William 
White  and  Samuel  Provoost,  were  made  Bishops  in 
Lambeth  Palace.  At  long  last  Bishops  could  be 
consecrated  in  America. 

With  this  possibility  came  also  the  need  to  or- 
ganize the  Church  on  the  lines  of  Dioceses  and 
conventions.  The  few  clergymen  in  North  Caro- 
lina, four  or  five,  took  upon  themselves  to  organize 
a  Diocese.  With  a  few  loyal  laymen  they  met  in 
Tarboro  November  12,  1790,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Micklejohn  was  elected  president.  On  the  second 
day  the  Rev.  Charles  Pettigrew,  the  Rev.  James  L. 
Wilson  of  the  clergy,  and  James  Leigh,  Joseph 
Leach,  William  McKenzie,  laymen,  were  elected  as 
delegates  to  the  next  General  Convention,  to  be 
held  in  New  York  in  1792.  But  the  delegates  did 
not  attend  the  General  Convention  of  1792. 

At  a  third  attempt  to  organize  a  Diocese,  in  May 
1794,  the  Rev.  Charles  Pettigrew  was  elected  to 
be  their  Bishop  and  addressed  their  request  to 
the  Bishops  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Pettigrew  could 
not  attend  the  Convention  in  1794,  and  died  before 
the  next  Convention,  so  was  never  consecrated. 

Another  attempt  to  form  a  Diocese  was  made  in 
1817,  and  this  time  it  was  successful.  Representa- 
tives, clerical  and  lay,  gathered  in  Christ  Church, 
New  Bern.  This  Convention  did  not  try  to  elect  a 
Bishop,  but  appealed  to  Bishop  Channing  Moore, 
of  Virginia,  for  Episcopal  supervision,  and  Bishop 
Moore  consented.  This  oversight  he  exercised  un- 
til The  Rev.  John  Stark  Ravenscroft  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  North  Carolina  in  1823.  At  the 
time  the  Church  in  North  Carolina  was  in  an  en- 
feebled condition  and  unable  to  support  a  Bishop, 
so  the  First  Bishop  of  North  Carolina  served  also 
as  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Raleigh. 

There  is  an  interesting  sidelight  in  the  Reports 
of  Bishop  Moore  of  Virginia.  He  presided  over 
conventions  in  1820-1821-1822.  While  noting  the 
enfeebled  years  before  his  time,  he  comments  on 
the  new  spirit  and  the  rising  vigor  of  the  Church 
in  North  Carolina.  A  new  edifice  was  erected  in 
Fayetteville,  which  he  consecrated,  confirmed 
sixty  persons  and  admitted  one  man  to  the  diacon- 
ate.  He  reports  that  the  Church  in  Wilmington  is 
in  prosperous  condition;  he  preached  to  large  con- 
gregations and  confirmed  133  persons.  Preached 
in  New  Bern  five  times  in  three  days  and  con- 
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firmed  fifty-two  persons,  and  administered  the 
Lord's  supper  to  a  large  body  of  pious  communi- 
cants. These  notes,  and  also  the  large  number  of 
persons  baptized  in  earlier  years  whenever  a  min- 
ister put  in  appearance  attests  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  settlers  in  North  Carolina  were  ad- 
herents of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  that  the 
neglect  of  the  Bishops  in  England,  with  their  limi- 
tations imposed  by  reason  of  their  alliance  with 
the  state,  accounted  for  the  slow  growth  of  the 
Church  and  opened  the  way  for  other  communions 


Colonial 

Daniel  Breet,  1700;  Giles  Rainsford,  1716;  John 
Blair,  1703;  John  Adams,  1707;  John  Urmstone, 
1722;  Thomas  Newman,  1701;  William  Gordon, 
1707;  John  Garcia,  1724;  John  Blacknall,  1725; 
James  Moir,  1739;  Clement  Hall,  1744,  Edenton; 
Alexander  Stewart,  1744,  Chaplain  to  Gov.  Dobbs; 
Thomas  Burges,  1741;  Robert  Coming,  1748;  John 
Barnett,  1765;  Henry  J.  Burges,  1768;  Peter  Blinn, 
1769;  Robert  Brigg,  1768;  James  Cosgrove,  1766; 
Daniel  Earle,  1756;  William  Pow,  1748;  Nicholas 
Christian,  1773;  William  Hawson,  1756;  Richard 
Hewitt,  1724;  Francis  Johnston,  1768;  Walter  Jones, 
1724;  William  Fanning,  1764;  Theodore  Swain 
Drage,  1764,  Salisbury;  Samuel  Fishe,  1776;  Na- 
thaniel Blount,  1773;  Edward  Jones,  1769;  James 


to  win  converts.  It  further  attests  to  the  loyalty 
and  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  of  large  numbers 
of  people  who  held  fast  in  spite  of  the  neglect  of 
the  mother  Church.  With  the  coming  of  Bishop 
Ravenscroft,  organized  efforts  began  to  take  form 
and  grow.  At  the  convention  in  Salisbury,  1823, 
which  elected  Bishop  Ravenscroft,  twenty-five 
parishes  were  listed,  extending  from  Wilmington 
on  the  coast  to  Lincoln  County  in  the  Piedmont 
area  of  the  state. 


Clergy 

McCartney,  1768;  John  McDowell,  1753;  George 
Micklejohn,  1766;  Charles  Cupples,  1766;  William 
Miller,  1765;  Charles  Pettigrew,  1775;  John  Lott 
Philips,  1776;  John  Reid,  1748;  John  Rowan,  1747; 
Charles  Edward  Taylor,  1771;  Alexander  Stewart, 
1753;  William  Toale,  1762;  John  Urmstone,  1722; 
Samuel  Thomas,  1702;  John  Wills,  1769;  Charles 
Wodmason,  1766. 

The  following  went  from  America  to  receive 
ordination:  Henry  John  Burgess,  Francis  Johnston, 
Peter  Blin,  Edward  Jones,  Charles  Pettigrew,  Na- 
thanial  Blount. 

In  1772  the  population  in  N.  C.  was  forty-six 
thousand.  18,000  were  Church  of  England;  9,000 
Presbyterians;  9,000  Quakers. 
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Let  Us  Praise 
Great  Men  and  Women 


"Let  us  now  praise  distinguished  men, 

Our  forefathers  before  us. 

They  are  a  great  glory  unto  the  Lord  who 
created  them; 

They  have  shown  his  majesty  from  of 
old 

Men  who  exercised  authority  in  their 
reigns, 

And  were  renowned  for  their  might! 

They  gave  their  counsel  with  understanding, 

And  brought  men  tidings  through 
their  prophecy 

They  were  a  glory  in  their  day, 

And  honored  in  their  generation." 

The  Wisdom  of  Sirach  44:1-9 

"Wherefore  seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about 

with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses, 

let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and 

the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us, 

and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race 

that  is  set  before  us." 

Heb.  12:1 
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Bishops  of  The  Episcopal  Church 
In  North  Carolina  1794-1964 


Bishop-elect  Pettigrew-never  consecrated 

BISHOP  ELECT  REV.  CHARLES  PETTIGREW 

1794 

The  Rev.  Charles  Pettigrew  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania March  20th,  1743,  but  was  educated  in 
North  Carolina.  In  early  life  he  was  a  school 
teacher;  but  wishing  to  enter  the  ministry,  went 
to  England  in  1774-1775  and  was  ordained  by 
the  Bishops  of  London  and  Rochester.  He  re- 
turned to  America  shortly  before  the  American 
Revolution.  At  his  own  expense  he  built  Petti- 
grew Chapel,  and  for  many  years  ministered  there, 
as  well  as  at  Edenton  and  elsewhere.  Although 
the  law  establishing  the  Church  in  America  re- 
quired taxes  to  be  collected  from  all  citizens  for 
the  support  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Pettigrew  refused 
to  take  money  collected  from  other  than  his  own 
people.  After  the  war  he  and  other  clergymen 
tried  to  form  a  Diocese  in  North  Carolina,  and 
several  meetings  were  held  with  this  purpose  in 
view,  but  not  until  May  1794  was  this  accomplish- 
ed at  a  meeting  held  in  Tarboro.  At  this  conven- 
tion Mr.  Pettigrew  was  elected  Bishop,  but  died 
before  he  could  be  consecrated. 


Rt.  Rev.  John  Stark  Ravenscroft 

RT.  REV.  JOHN  STARK  RAVENSCROFT  S.T.D. 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  1823-1830 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Stark  Ravenscroft  was  the 
first  Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  there  being  at 
that  time  only  one  diocese  covering  the  whole 
state.  Previous  attempts  to  secure  a  Bishop  had 
failed.  An  earlier  convention  had  elected  the  Rev. 
Charles  Pettigrew,  but  he  was  unable  to  attend 
the  Convention  which  was  to  consecrate  him,  and 
he  died  before  another  time  could  be  arranged. 

John  Stark  Ravenscroft  was  the  son  of  Doctor 
John  Ravenscroft  and  Lilias  Miller.  Dr.  Ravens- 
croft married  Miss  Miller  immediately  after  re- 
turning from  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  studied 
medicine.  But  he  did  not  remain  in  America 
long  and  took  his  wife  and  son  to  Great  Britain 
in  1772.  He  died  at  Cairnsmore,  when  his  son 
was  only  nine  years  old.  But  young  John  Stark 
fell  heir  to  the  Cairnsmore  estate.  Dr.  Ravenscroft 
had  left  his  wife  and  children  in  good  financial 
circumstances,  and  young  John  was  given  a  fine 
academic  education  in  both  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England. 
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At  the  age  of  sixteen  young  John  returned  to 
Virginia  to  secure  from  his  father's  estate  as 
much  as  he  could.  He  was  quite  successful  in 
this,  and  as  he  was  under  age,  the  estate  was 
managed  by  a  guardian,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
guardian  was  so  liberal  in  his  allowances  to  the 
young  man  that  he  soon  fell  into  sinful  ways, 
with  an  utter  disregard  for  religion. 

However,  in  due  time  he  began  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  his  sinful  ways,  and  his  con- 
templation thereon  led  him  to  a  genuine  con- 
version and  a  complete  dedication  of  his  life 
to  God.  There  being  no  Anglican  Church  in  the 
community  of  his  estate  he  and  his  wife  entered 
into  a  group  called  Republican  Methodists,  and 
in  this  body  he  officiated  for  some  time  as  lay 
elder.  Seriously  considering  the  ministry  he  de- 
cided to  enter  the  Church  of  his  ancestors,  and 
applied  for  orders  in  the  American  Episcopal 
Church.  Bishop  Moore  of  Virginia  licensed  him 
to  preach  while  awaiting  the  canonical  require- 
ments for  ordination.  He  was  made  a  Deacon 
on  April  25th  1817  and  on  May  6th  the  year 
following  he  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood. 
He  served  most  acceptably  in  Mecklenburg 
County,  Va.,  a  church  in  Norfolk,  Va.  and  then  a 
call  to  Monumental  Church  in  Richmond,  this  lat- 
ter as  assistant  to  Bishop  Moore.  But  before  he 
could  enter  upon  this  he  was  elected  as  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  conse- 
crated in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Philadelphia,  May 
22nd,  1823. 

As  the  Diocese  was  not  able  to  pay  him  a  full 
salary  he  accepted  the  call  to  be  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Raleigh,  where  he  lived  and  served  until 
1828  when  he  removed  to  Williamsborough  in 
Granville  County.  There  is  still  standing  a  Church 
building  in  the  community,  but  without  a  con- 
gregation. This  Saint  John's  Church  is  an  historic 
edifice  in  the  life  of  the  Church  in  N.  C. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  Bishop  Ravenscroft 
disposed  of  his  property  in  Williamsborough,  and 
sent  his  personal  effects  to  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
where  he  intended  to  live.  On  the  way  he  accept- 
ed an  invitation  to  visit  a  friend  in  Raleigh,  where 
the  illness  from  which  he  had  long  suffered  be- 
came so  severe  that  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
but  a  short  while  to  live,  and  here  on  March 
5th,  1830,  he  died,  and  was  buried  under  the 
chancel  of  Christ  Church. 

We  have  not  space  for  a  detailed  account  of  his 
ministry  as  Bishop  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  enough 
to  say  he  was  an  able,  tireless  worker;  an  Evangel- 
cal  in  spirit  and  in  practice,  ministering  faith- 
fully to  his  people,  including  a  deep  interest  and 
ministry  to  slaves.  He  was  ever  reaching  out 
to  reach  the  sinful  and  draw  them  to  an  accept- 
ance of  Christ  as  their  Redeemer.  He  was  an 
eloquent  and  forceful  preacher  and  a  wise  and  able 
administrator.  He  gave  leadership  to  the  Church 
in  difficult  times,  when  members  were  few  and 


struggling  to  establish  themselves,  finances  were 
limited,  and  roads  difficult.  Yet  he  travelled  much 
and  gave  effective  leadership  in  all  Diocesan  af- 
fairs. His  life  and  service  give  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  redeeming  power  and  love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  bringing  him  from  a  sinful  life  to  one 
of  deep  consecration,  purity  of  life,  and  great 
service  in  extending  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


Rt.  Rev.  Levi  Silliman  Ives 


BISHOP  IVES 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  1831-1867 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Levi  Silliman  Ives,  the  second 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  was  born  Sept.  16th, 
1797,  in  Meriden,  Conn.  He  came  from  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  America.  His  father  was 
Levi  Ives  and  his  mother  Fanny  Silliman  Ives. 
Bishop  Ives  was  the  oldest  of  ten  children,  his 
father  having  settled  in  Lewis  County,  New  York, 
where  he  became  insane  and  committed  suicide 
by  drowning  in  a  creek  which  ran  through  his 
farm.  The  life  of  Bishop  Ives  is  a  strange  and 
eventful  one,  seemingly  always  torn  by  conflicting 
religious  beliefs.  He  was  first  a  Presbyterian, 
then  an  Episcopalian,  and  for  many  years  a  Bis- 
hop; he  ended  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  which  he  submitted  in  1852. 

He  began  preparing  for  the  ministry  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  then  turned  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  began  his  course  of  study  for  the 
ministry  in  it  in  1819.  He  was  made  a  Deacon 
by  Bishop  Hobart  in  New  York  in  1822,  and  in 
the  year  following  was  advanced  to  the  priest- 
hood by  Bishop  White  of  Pa.  He  served  a  mis- 
sion station  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and  then:  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Philadelphia;  Christ  Church, 
at  Lancaster;  and  Saint  Luke's  Church,  N.  Y., 
which  place  he  held  when  elected  Bishop  of 
North  Carolina,  which  took  place  in  May  1831 
at  a  Convention  meeting  in  Christ  Church,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C. 

For  a  short  while  after  his  consecration  he 
lived  in  Warrenton,  N.  C.  Thereafter  his  home 
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in  N.  C.  was  part  time  at  Raleigh,  a  while  in  Salis- 
bury, and  some  of  the  time  at  Valle  Crucis,  where 
he  had  established  a  mountain  mission,  a  work 
in  which  much  of  his  interest  was  centered,  and 
where  his  experiences  were  somehow  interwoven 
with  his  whole  life  and  ministry  during  the  time 
in  which  he  was  Bishop  of  North  Carolina. 

Stricken  with  a  serious  illness  in  1835  he  was 
for  a  while  unable  to  carry  on  his  work,  and 
spent  the  time  in  Europe  seeking  to  regain  his 
health.  His  leave  of  absence  ended  and  his  health 
improved,  Bishop  Ives  returned  to  his  Diocese, 
and  by  all  accounts  was  an  indefatigable  worker 
and  devout  in  his  life.  He  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  Negro  slaves  and  ministered  to  them 
whenever  he  could.  He  was  also  deeply  concern- 
ed with  education  and  gave  encouragement  and 
support  to  Saint  Mary's  School  for  girls  in  Ra- 
leigh, a  school  which  grew  out  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  establish  a  boys'  school  in  Raleigh. 
Then  followed  the  Bishop's  efforts  to  undertake 
a  school  in  Watauga  County,  which  he  named 
Valle  Crucis.  Here,  in  1844,  a  large  farm  was 
purchased  and  a  building  erected  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  work  which  had  periods  of  expansion  and 
periods  of  decline.  The  Bishop  added  to  the 
original  purpose  of  a  school  for  children  in  the 
area,  a  school  for  training  ministers,  and  pattern- 
ed it  on  the  monastic  style.  With  many  ups  and 
downs,  it  finally  became  a  school  for  girls.  But 
this  too  declined,  and  the  work  was  resolved  into 
a  mission  station  with  a  resident  minister.  In 
1963  it  reported  a  Communicant  list  of  thirty. 
The  buildings  of  the  school  for  girls  are 
used  as  a  center  for  summer  conferences  of  work- 
ers in  rural  communities. 

The  early  years  of  the  work  here  center 
around  a  devoted  minister,  the  Rev.  William 
West  Skiles,  of  whom  more  will  be  said  later. 
There  were  other  devoted  workers  during  all 
the  years  of  our  endeavors  in  this  area,  and  the 
end  of  the  story  might  have  been  greatly  differ- 
ent had  not  Bishop  Ives  been  torn  as  he  was  by 
conflicting  beliefs  and  practices  on  his  part,  and 
the  Diocese  over  which  he  had  been  made  the 
Chief  Shepherd.  His  beliefs  and  practices  gave 
great  concern  to  the  Diocese  and  created  ten- 
sions and  situations  which  left  doubt  and  suspi- 
cion in  the  Valle  Crucis  section  which  have  linger- 
ed until  the  present  time.  From  time  to  time  the 
Bishop  gave  assurances  to  the  Diocese  that  he 
was  loyal  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  but 
his  final  submission  to  the  Church  of  Rome  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  his  practices  did  arise  from 
the  doubts  in  his  mind  as  to  the  validity  of  his 
orders.  He  was,  perhaps,  ahead  of  his  time.  Many 
beliefs  and  practices  which  he  advocated  are  ac- 
cepted today  with  little  concern  —  and  followed. 


Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Atkinson 


RT.  REV.  THOMAS  ATKINSON 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  1853-1881 

Bishop  Atkinson  was  the  son  of  Robert  Atkin- 
son and  Mary  Tabb  Mayo  Atkinson,  and  was  born 
on  his  father's  estate,  Mansfield,  near  Petersburg 
in  Dinwiddle  County,  Virginia,  August  the  sixth, 
1807.  He  graduated  from  Hampden-Sydney  Col- 
lege in  1825,  and  entered  upon  the  profession  of 
law,  where  he  remained  eight  years,  and  then 
decided  to  enter  the  Ministry.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  1837,  and  became  the  Rec- 
tor of  Saint  Paul's  Church,  Norfolk,  Va.  Two  years 
later  he  accepted  a  call  to  Saint  Paul's  Church, 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  remained  there  until  1843: 
thence  to  Baltimore  as  Rector  of  Saint  Peter's 
Church.  Shortly  after  becoming  Rector  here  he 
was  elected  Bishop  of  Indiana,  which  he  declined. 
Again  in  1846  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Indiana, 
but  again  declined.  His  reason  for  declining  the 
first  time  was  his  feeling  that  he  was  not  yet 
ready  to  take  upon  himself  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  that  office;  the  second  time  he 
declined  because  of  the  strong  feeling  at  that 
time  over  the  matter  of  slavery,  and  Dr.  Atkin- 
son thought  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  him 
to  accept  it  at  a  time  when  feeling  against  slavery 
in  Indiana  was  so  high  that  his  Virginia  back- 
ground might  create  a  feeling  against  him — though 
Dr.  Atkinson  had  freed  his  slaves.  His  name  was 
about  to  be  proposed  to  the  convention  of  the 
Diocese  of  South  Carolina  in  1853,  but  in  this 
instance  his  anti-slavery  feelings  prevented  his 
nomination.  However  in  1853  he  was  elected  to 
be  the  Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  and  this  election 
he  accepted.  He  was  consecrated  Oct.  17th,  1853. 
After  a  short  residence  in  Raleigh  Bishop  At- 
kinson moved  to  Wilmington,  where  a  house  had 
been  provided  for  him. 
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Bishop  Atkinson  was  among  those  who  attend- 
ed a  meeting  of  Southern  Bishops  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  to  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  University 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Church.  Eventually, 
this  institution  grew  into  the  University  and  Sem- 
inary at  Sewanee,  Tenn.  Much  interested  in  Ed- 
ucation, Bishop  Atkinson  was  deeply  sympathetic 
and  cooperative  in  establishing  a  school  for  boys 
in  his  diocese,  after  the  attempt  in  Raleigh  had 
failed.  The  Diocesan  convention  of  1854  decid- 
ed to  establish  such  an  institution  in  Pittsboro, 
N.  C,  and  called  the  Rev.  Jarvis  Buxton  of  Ashe- 
ville  to  head  it.  But  the  people  of  the  Asheville 
Parish  being  reluctant  to  give  up  their  Rector 
offered  to  establish  the  school  in  Asheville.  This 
was  done  and  the  school  had  a  very  successful 
career  for  many  years.  It  was  closed  in  1864,  but 
reorganized  after  the  Civil  War  and  used  as  a 
training  school  for  Postulants.  In  1866  this  plan 
was  given  up  and  it  became  a  high  school  for 
boys.  The  whole  school  plan  has  long  since  been 
abandoned. 

Bishop  Atkinson  did  not  respond  to  the  first 
call  for  a  convention  of  the  Dioceses  in  the  South- 
ern States,  but  when  North  Carolina  had  formal- 
ly seceded  he  answered  the  second  call,  and  at 
a  meeting  in  Columbia,  Oct.  1861  a  constitution 
was  ratified,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  Confederate  States  of  America  was  declared 
to  be  duly  organized.  Few  changes  were  made 
in  the  Prayer  Book  the  only  change  being  made 
in  the  Prayer  for  those  in  Authority.  Deeply  sens- 
ible of  the  nature  and  unity  of  the  church,  Bishop 
Atkinson  incurred  some  criticism  by  his  care- 
ful action  to  preserve  that  unity  and  succession. 
He  wished  to  keep  all  action  in  Diocesan  organ- 
ization and  in  the  election  and  consecration  of 
Bishops  within  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  the 
ages.  After  North  Carolina  had  joined  the  Con- 
federacy and  the  Church  in  the  Confederacy  duly 
organized,  he  followed  faithfully  and  dutifully 
in  his  loyalty  to  the  Confederacy,  and  minister- 
ing to  the  troops  wherever  possible  for  him  to 
do  so.  Bishop  Atkinson  shared  the  sorrows  and 
privations  of  his  people  during  the  years  of  the 
war,  and  in  the  still  more  terrible  days  of  recon- 
struction. 

During  the  war,  the  Church  in  the  Confederacy 
suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  military,  but 
the  Church  in  the  North  at  the  one  Convention 
held  during  the  war,  called  the  roll  of  Bishops 
as  usual,  as  if  the  Church  in  the  South  had  not 
organized  itself  into  the  Confederate  States.  And 
when  the  war  was  over  the  Church  in  the  North 
invited  the  Church  in  the  South  to  resume  its 
place.  Bishops  Atkinson  and  Lay  attended  the 
first  convention  after  the  close  of  the  war  and 
were  warmly  received.  At  the  Convention  of  1865 
in  Philadelphia,  there  were  some  intemperances 
expressed  by  Northern  delegates,  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  offered  which  threatened  the  peace  of 
the  Church,  but  through  the  wise  leadership  of 


Bishop  Atkinson  and  Dr.  Kerfort,  President  of 
Trinity  College,  the  resolutions  were  changed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  sections.  Bishop  Atkinson 
had  been  hesitant  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
flict to  divide  the  Church,  but  when  the  state 
seceded  he  moved  fully  into  the  support  of  the 
Church  as  organized  in  the  Confederacy,  and  min- 
istered faithfully  to  the  people  in  his  Diocese. 
After  the  war  he  again,  by  wise  counsel  and  pa- 
tient effort  did  much  to  heal  the  wounds  caused 
by  the  war.  By  1888  every  Southern  Bishop  was 
back  in  his  place  in  the  reunited  Church. 

Following  the  war  the  Church  in  the  North 
sent  many  contributions  to  the  Bishop  to  help 
repair  the  damage  done  during  the  war,  and  to 
help  those  who  had  been  made  destitute  by  the 
war.  As  the  Church  had  made  no  official  separa- 
tion it  was  fairly  easy  to  become  reunited,  with 
assistance  to  those  sections  hurt  most  by  the  war. 
Bishop  Atkinson  sought  to  heal  the  broken  unity 
by  keeping  the  people  in  mind  of  the  nature  of 
the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  and  how  mem- 
bers should  treat  each  other.  He  supported  the 
constructive  element  in  the  Church,  and  spoke 
against  excesses  of  irresponsible  groups.  He  min- 
istered in  every  way  possible  to  his  own  people, 
encouraging  those  who  were  able  to  help,  and 
distributing  to  those  in  need.  He  was  also  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  colored  people,  both 
as.  slaves  and  later  on  as  free  people.  He  felt 
strongly  about  ministering  to  their  spiritual  needs. 
In  1868  the  Bishop  was  able  to  announce  that 
a  normal  and  training  school  for  instruction  and 
education  of  colored  teachers  and  ministers  had 
been  established  near  Raleigh.  This  school, 
known  as  Saint  Augustine's  School,  has  served 
well  and  ably  throughout  the  years,  and  is  con- 
tinuing today. 

At  the  Diocesan  Convention  which  met  in 
Fayetteville  in  May,  1873,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Ben- 
edict Lyman  was  elected  to  the  office  of  assistant 
Bishop.  We  cannot  do  better  in  seeking  to  eval- 
uate the  man  and  Bishop  than  to  quote  the  words 
of  Bishop  Robert  Strange  at  a  Memorial  serv- 
ice for  Bishop  Atkinson  in  Charlotte  in  1909: 

"We  needed  a  wise  and  loving  leader  then;  and 
the  good  God  gave  him  to  us.  How  noble  his 
presence,  how  gracious  his  manners,  how  lov- 
ing his  heart,  how  firm  his  will,  how  wise  his 
judgements!  He  knew  what  this  Church  of  ours 
is  and  what  she  stands  for;  and  this  he  taught 
in  season  and  out;  and  yet  he  could  see  the  stand- 
point of  the  earnest  Christian  outside  our  com- 
munion; and  he  so  mingled  love  and  tolerance 
with  his  presentation  of  the  truth  that  he  dis- 
armed their  prejudice  and  won  their  respect  and 
affection.  Under  his  wise,  loving,  unselfish  rule, 
harmony  and  hope  settled  sweetly  down  upon 
the  Church  herself  and  she  went  forward  again 
in  her  Godly  work.  He  was  with  us,  and  our 
true  friend  and  guide,  in  the  stormy  times  of 
war  and  in  the  dark  days  of  reconstruction.  To 
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him  more  than  any  single  man  is  due  the  fact  that 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  is  today  one,  knowing  no  North  and  South, 
no  East  and  West.  Two  years  after  his  death, 
the  Church  in  North  Carolina  had  grown  too 
large  for  the  administration  of  any  one  Bishop; 
and  so  its  territory  was  divided  and  the  General 
Convention  of  1883  set  apart  the  new  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina.  For  nearly  thirty  years  Bishop 
Atkinson  guided  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  the 
whole  state;  and  in  those  years  the  clergy  had 
increased  from  thirty-six  to  seventy-six,  and 
the  communicants  from  1778  to  5,889. 


Rt.  Rev.  Theodore  Benedict  Lyman 

THEODORE  BENEDICT  LYMAN 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  1873-1893 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Theodore  Lyman  D.D.,  L.L.D., 
D.C.L.,  was  the  fourth  Bishop  of  North  Carolina. 
He  came  of  English  ancestry.  He  was  born  in 
Brighton,  Mass.,  on  the  27th  day  of  November, 
1815,  and  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  at 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1837,  and  from  the  General  Semi- 
nary in  New  York  in  1840.  After  graduation  he  re- 
moved to  Maryland,  and  was  ordered  Deacon  in 
Christ  Church,  Baltimore  Sept.  20th,  1840,  and 
fifteen  months  later  was  advanced  to  the  priest- 
hood. 1841-1850  he  was  Rector  of  Saint  John's 
Church,  Hagerstown.  While  here  he  assisted  in 
founding  the  College  of  Saint  James.  In  1850  he 
accepted  a  call  to  become  Rector  of  Trinity  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years, 
having  declined  three  calls  to  N.C.  In  1860  he 
resigned  this  charge,  desiring  to  spend  some  time 
in  Europe,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years,  and 
was  instrumental  in  building  up  missions  of  the 
American  Church  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
He  also  travelled  in  Egypt,  Syria,  the  Holy  Land 
and  other  countries.  While  in  Italy  he  had  charge 
of  a  Church  in  Florence,  and  while  in  Rome 
1862-1863  he  officiated  in  the  household  of  the 
American  Ambassador.  Later  he  became  chaplain 
of  the  Embassy.  When  the  lease  on  the  Embassy 
expired  the  owner  and  Roman  Catholic  author- 


ities forbade  him  to  hold  further  services  inside 
the  city;  so  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  rented  a 
building  outside  the  city  limits,  and  organized  a 
congregation  and  ministered  to  them  until  1869. 
After  further  travel  in  Europe  he  returned  to 
America  in  1870,  and  accepted  a  call  to  become 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
While  there  he  was  elected  assistant  Bishop  of 
North  Carolina  in  1873  during  a  Diocesan  Con- 
vention meeting  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  May  30th. 
His  consecration  took  place  in  Christ  Church, 
Raleigh  on  the  11th  day  of  December,  1873.  He 
selected  Raleigh  as  his  place  of  residence.  Being 
a  man  of  wealth  he  purchased  a  large  house, 
and  in  it  indulged  in  his  love  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  here  gathered  many  famous  paintings. 

Bishop  Lyman  was  deeply  interested  in  edu- 
cation and  in  missions. 

During  his  time  as  Bishop  of  North  Carolina, 
he  made  frequent  visits  to  Europe,  attending  the 
Lambeth  Conference,  visiting  American  Churches, 
preaching  often  in  England,  and  conferring  with 
leaders  of  Churches  in  communion  with  the  Angli- 
can Communion.  All  of  this  was  when  he  was 
assistant  Bishop.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Atkin- 
son in  1881,  he  became  the  Bishop  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  continued  to  devote  himself  with  the 
same  high  sense  of  devotion  manifested  during 
the  time  of  his  being  assistant  Bishop. 

In  1886  he  was  appointed  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  American  Churches  in  Europe.  This 
did  not  involve  too  much  time  from  his  Diocese, 
and  his  wide  travels  in  Europe  made  it  fitting 
that  he  should  be  appointed. 

Three  days  after  a  20th  celebration  of  his  con- 
secration to  the  Episcopate  in  Christ  Church,  Ra- 
leigh, Bishop  Lyman  died,  and  was  buried  in  Oak- 
wood  cemetery. 


Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Watson 

RT.  REV.  ALFRED  WATSON, 
D.D.,  L.L.,  D.S.T.D. 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  1884-1905 

Dr.  Watson  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
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Aug.  21st,  1818.  Graduated  at  the  University  of 
New  York,  studied  law,  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1841.  He  came  to  North  Carolina  to  be  a  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Joshua  Collins,  of  Hillsboro,  N.C. 
Led  to  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  he  became  convinced  of  her  Divine 
origin,  and  Apostolic  Authority.  He  was  baptiz- 
ed, confirmed  and  ordered  Deacon  in  New  York 
by  Bishop  Ives,  and  ordained  to  the  Priesthood  by 
the  same  Bishop  in  Saint  John's  Church,  Fayette- 
ville  in  1845.  His  first  Parish  was  in  Plymouth, 
and  in  1858  he  was  called  to  the  Rectorship  of 
Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  Between  the  States.  He  entered  the  Confeder- 
ate Army  as  chaplain  to  the  second  regiment  of 
N.  C.  troops.  In  1863-64  he  was  assistant  Rector 
of  Saint  James,  Wilmington,  becoming  Rector  of 
the  Parish  Jan.  1st,  1865.  At  the  Primary  Conven- 
tion of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  meeting  in 
Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  Dec.  12th,  1883,  he  was 
elected  as  its  first  Bishop,  and  consecrated  in  Saint 
James'  Church,  April  17th,  1884.  He  died  April 
1st,  1905. 


Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire 

RT.  REV.  JOSEPH  BLOUNT  CHESHIRE,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina 
1893-1932 

At  a  convention  held  in  Christ  Church,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  June  27th,  1893,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blount  Che- 
shire was  elected  assistant  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina.  Oct.  15th  of  the  same  year  he 
was  consecrated  Bishop  in  Calvary  Church, 
Tarboro,  N.  C,  his  native  town,  his  father 
having  been  Rector  of  Calvary  Parish  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  Two  months  later,  on  the  death 
of  Bishop  Lyman,  he  became  Bishop  of  North 
Carolina. 

Bishop  Cheshire  was  born  March  27th,  1850, 
and  was  the  oldest  of  six  children.  His  mother 
was  responsible  for  his  early  education.  He  then 
attended  a  school  taught  by  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Owen  in  the  town  of  Tarboro.  In  the  fall  of  '61  he 
entered  the  Tarboro  Male  Academy  and  here  he 


was  prepared  for  college.  The  Cheshires  spent 
their  summers  near  Louisburg,  N  C.  and  in  these 
months  the  young  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire  at- 
tended the  Louisburg  Academy.  In  1866  he  was 
ready  for  college,  and  his  father  sent  him  to 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  he 
graduated  in  1869.  For  the  next  year  he  taught 
in  a  school  near  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  then 
returned  to  Tarboro,  having  decided  to  enter 
upon  the  study  of  law.  He  practiced  law  success- 
fully for  several  years,  and  then  decided  to  enter 
the  ministry.  His  college  training,  teaching,  and 
law  experience  had  formed  sufficient  prepara- 
tion for  this  work,  and  with  a  period  of  study 
privately,  a  course  suggested  by  his  Bishop,  he 
passed  his  examinations  and  was  made  a  Deacon 
by  Bishop  Atkinson  in  Calvary  Church,  Tarboro 
April  21st,  1878.  Bishop  Atkinson  asked  him  to 
serve  his  Diaconate  at  Chapel  Hill,  as  friends 
from  that  town  had  requested  that  Mr.  Cheshire 
be  sent  to  them.  Here  Mr.  Cheshire  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  preaching  to,  and  forming  associations 
within,  both  faculty  and  students,  some  of  the 
most  outstanding  men  in  the  state,  and  these 
friendships  lasted  through  his  lifetime. 

Mr.  Cheshire  had  married  his  cousin,  Miss  Annie 
Huske  Webb,  on  Dec.  17th,  1874,  two  years  after  he 
had  begun  the  practice  of  law,  and  she  was  thus 
his  companion  and  helper  in  his  early  years  of  law 
and  the  ministry.  It  proved  to  be  a  most  happy 
marriage. 

While  in  Chapel  Hill  he  began  having  services 
in  Durham,  and  succeeded  in  organizing  a  con- 
gregation and  erecting  a  Church  building,  which 
was  completed  in  1881.  On  May  30th,  1880  he  was 
advanced  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Lyman  at 
a  Diocesan  convention  held  in  Saint  Paul's  Church, 
Winston-Salem.  Many  calls  came  to  him,  which 
were  declined  until  at  his  Bishop's  insistence  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Saint  Peter's,  Charlotte,  in 
1882. 

In  Charlotte,  where  he  was  Rector  of  Saint 
Peter's  Parish  for  eleven  years,  he  exercised  a 
ministry  of  great  usefulness  in  every  aspect  and 
responsibility  of  that  office.  He  was  truly  a  shep- 
herd who  knew,  loved,  and  visited  his  flock,  and 
in  Church  administration  he  acted  with  wise  coun- 
sel, prudence  and  rare  good  judgment.  In  deep 
sympathy  with  some  institutional  work  instituted 
by  his  precedessor,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Bronson,  he 
undertook  the  furtherance  of  St.  Peter's  Hospital 
and  the  Thompson  Orphanage,  and  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan Hospital  for  colored  people.  He  was 
greatly  interested  in  colored  people,  and  help- 
ed to  organize  and  secure  a  building  for  them  in 
which  to  worship.  Imbued  with  a  missionary  spirit, 
he  began  services  in  the  country  near  Charlotte, 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Saint 
Mark's  Church,  Mecklenburg  County,  which  now 
has  its  own  resident  minister.  He  establish- 
ed Saint  Martin's  Mission  in  Charlotte,  which 
has  now  grown  into  a  large  and  flourishing  parish. 
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He  also  branched  out  to  neighboring  towns  to 
begin  other  missions,  which  in  time  grew  into 
Parishes. 

It  was  during  his  Rectorship  at  Saint  Peter's, 
Charlotte,  that  the  Diocese  was  divided,  and  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina  set  off  in  1883.  Space 
forbids  the  many  activities  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Blount  Cheshire  during  his  Charlotte  ministry. 

When  it  was  decided  at  a  Convention  meeting 
in  Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  in  May,  1893  to  elect 
an  assistant  Bishop  to  relieve  Bishop  Lyman  of 
part  of  his  work,  an  adjournment  was  made  to 
meet  in  the  same  place  in  June  for  the  purpose 
of  election.  It  met  on  June  27th,  and  on  the  39th 
ballot  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire  was  elect- 
ed, and  on  Oct.  15th  he  was  consecrated  in  Cal- 
vary Church,  Tarboro,  in  the  parish  where  his 
father  had  so  long  served,  and  where  he  grew 
up. 

The  death  of  Bishop  Lyman  in  December  placed 
him  in  the  position  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina,  which  at  that  time  embraced 
the  territory  now  set  off  in  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  narrate  the  activities 
of  Bishop  Cheshire  in  his  long  years  of  service 
as  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  N.  C.  That  story  has 
been  excellently  told  by  Mr.  Lawrence  London. 
We  simply  would  make  some  evaluation  of  the 
man  and  his  work.  From  his  youth  onward  he 
manifested  those  high  qualities  of  character  des- 
cribed by  such  words  as  honor,  integrity,  fidelity, 
honesty,  faithfulness,  self-discipline.  He  had  high 
standards  of  the  ministry,  but  never  asked  his 
clergy  to  do  anything  beyond  what  he  himself 
had  put  into  practice  in  his  own  life  and  ministry. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  living  up  to  his  middle 
name,  but  if  he  were  blunt  in  speech  it  was  be- 
cause he  believed  in  the  truth,  and  in  speaking 
the  truth  in  love.  He  was  a  man  of  great  sym- 
pathy and  compassion,  and  much  of  his  whole 
ministry  was  a  reaching  out  to  others.  His  clergy 
and  the  laity  in  his  Diocese  respected  and  loved 
him.  He  was  a  leader  whose  character  and  wis- 
dom were  his  authority  for  ruling  his  Diocese 
—  and  he  did  rule  it. 

He  was  obeyed,  not  alone  because  of  constitu- 
tional authority,  but  because  of  his  character  and 
his  wise  judgment. 

The  writer  had  the  great  privilege  to  be  for 
a  few  years  closely  associated  with  Bishop  Che- 
shire, and  that  association  gave  him  an  opportun- 
ity to  discover  the  depth,  breath,  and  height  of 
the  affection,  the  wisdom,  sympathy,  learning  and 
integrity  of  one  of  the  truly  great  persons,  and 
truly  great  Bishops  of  his  era.  He  knew  and  re- 
spected law  and  order,  and  by  high  standards 
he  led  his  Diocese  by  the  persuasiveness  of  his 
character,  rather  than  by  the  authority  of  his 
office.    He  gave  himself  fully  to  the  administra- 


tion of  his  Diocese,  and  his  entire  ministry  was 
characterized  by  his  missionary  zeal.  Under  his 
administration  the  Diocese  grew  and  prospered. 
He  saw  it  grow  until  there  was  necessity  for  set- 
ting off  the  Missionary  District  of  Asheville — now 
a  Diocese  —  with  its  own  Bishop  and  all  Diocesan 
organizations. 


Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Beard  Delaney 

RT.  REV.  HENRY  BEARD  DELANEY,  D.  D. 
Bishop  Suffragan  of  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina,  1918-1928 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Beard  Delaney  was  born 
in  Saint  Mary's,  Ga.,  Feb.  5th,  1858,  the  son  of 
Thomas  Sterling  Delaney  and  Sarah  Mork  De- 
laney. He  was  a  graduate  of  Shaw  University. 
Made  a  Deacon  in  1889,  Priest  in  1892,  Archdeacon 
1908,  consecrated  Bishop  1918.  Married  Nancy 
James  Logan  1886.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission for  work  among  colored  people,  1889- 
1904.  He  was  Vice  President  of  Saint  Augustine's 
School  from  1889-1908;  1908  he  was  made  Arch- 
deacon of  the  work  among  colored  people  in  the 
Carolinas  Dioceses.  In  1918  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  Suffragan  in  the  Diocese  of  North  Car- 
olina, with  jurisdiction  over  the  colored  work 
in  the  Dioceses  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 

Bishop  Delaney  had  behind  him  a  record  of 
devoted  and  able  ministry  to  the  colored  people 
in  the  Carolinas.  His  work  at  Saint  Augus- 
tine's School  (now  Saint  Augustine's  College)  was 
efficient  and  progressive.  As  Bishop  he  proved 
to  be  a  faithful  and  able  administrator,  and  gave 
some  most  effective  leadership  in  his  sphere  of 
work.  He  was  beloved  and  respected  by  Church- 
men, white  and  colored,  throughout  the  Dioceses 
of  North  and  South  Carolina.  Bishop  Delaney 
worked  faithfully  and  effectively  under  the  can- 
onical rules  and  the  customs  of  his  day,  but  his 
ability,  integrity,  and  fine  Christian  character 
made  him  a  powerful  witness  for  larger  freedom 
and  opportunities  for  his  people.  It  was  men 
like  Bishop  Delaney   whose  presence  and  char- 
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acter  and  ability,  demonstrated  the  rights  of  his 
people  to  wider  opportunities  and  to  share  more 
of  the  blessings  of  democracy.  Bishop  Delaney 
belonged  to  that  mighty  company  of  whom  it 
was  said:  "He  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 


Rt.  Rev.  Junius  M.  Horner 


RT.  REV.  JUNIUS  M.  HORNER  D.D. 
Bishop  of  the  Missionary  District  of  Asheville, 
which  became  the  Diocese  of 
Western  North  Carolina 
1898-1933 

Born  Oxford,  North  Carolina  July  7th,  1859,  the 
son  of  James  Hunter  Horner  and  Sophronia 
(Moore).  Graduate  of  John  Hopkins  University 
and  the  General  Seminary  in  New  York.  Made 
Deacon  1890,  and  ordained  to  the  Priesthood  in 
1891.  Consecrated  Bishop  in  Dec.  1898.  Married 
Eva  Harker,  Augusta,  Ga.  1892. 

He  was  chosen  by  the  General  Convention  to 
be  Bishop  of  the  Missionary  District  of  Asheville, 
and  when  the  District  became  a  Diocese  he  became 
its  Bishop. 

In  his  early  ministry  he  was  Principal  of  the 
Horner  School  at  Oxford,  which  in  its  day  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  Schools  in  North  Carolina. 
His  interest  in  education  continued,  and  he  devoted 
much  time,  effort,  and  money  towards  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  School  for  Girls  at  Valle  Crucis, 
a  school  which  had  been  begun  as  a  school  for 
boys.  For  a  time  it  flourished,  but  eventually  it 
was  closed  and  the  building  used  for  summer  con- 
ferences for  Rural  workers.  It  had  been  dependent 
upon  the  support  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Church  and  private  contributors;  and  when  these 
were  withdrawn  the  school  was  forced  to  close. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  Bishop  of  the  Mis- 
sionary District  he  had  in  his  district  a  large  num- 
ber of  parish  schools,  which  in  their  day  served 
a  most  useful  purpose  at  a  time  when  the  public 
schools  were  low  in  facilities  which  they  provided 
and  low  in  the  national  scale  of  education.  With  the 
rapid  development  in  the  public  schools  there  no 


longer  existed  a  need  for  parish  schools,  and  they 
were  all  closed. 

Bishop  Horner  was  a  scholar,  whose  chief  in- 
terest was  education,  the  need  for  which  was  great 
in  the  area  of  his  jurisdiction.  It  was  a  more  dif- 
ficult task  for  him  to  adapt  himself  to  methods 
of  maintaining  schools  in  the  mountainous  area  of 
the  state,  where  often  conditions  were  primitive. 
But  he  gave  himself  freely  and  with  faithfulness. 
He  had  a  commanding  personality,  and  found  him- 
self at  home  with  intellectuals,  and  in  their  social 
and  cultural  environment.  But  he  gave,  unstint- 
ingly  of  himself  and  his  learning  to  raise  the  edu- 
cational, social,  and  economic  standards  of  living 
for  the  people  in  the  mountain  areas  of  his  juris- 
diction. 


Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Strange 


RT.  REV.  ROBERT  STRANGE  D.D. 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  1904-1914 

Robert  Strange  was  born  Dec.  6th,  1857.  His 
father  was  Col.  Robert  Strange,  an  eminent  law- 
yer; his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  H. 
Wright,  a  family  long  identified  with  Saint  James' 
Parish.  He  attended  the  city  schools,  Horner  and 
Graves  School,  in  Hillsboro,  and  graduated  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Among  his 
classmates  were  many  of  the  greatest  men  in 
North  Carolina,  among  them  Bishop  Junius  M. 
Horner,  Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  Edwin  A.  Al- 
derman, Charles  Mclver,  James  Joyner,  Locke 
Craig,  and  many  others. 

In  1880  he  applied  to  Bishop  Atkinson  as  a  can- 
didate for  Holy  Orders,  and  in  1883  went  to  Bruns- 
wick County,  Va.,  as  catechist  and  lay  missionary, 
being  in  no  hurry  to  be  ordained.  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  Diaconate  by  Bishop  Watson  Nov. 
15th,  1885,  in  Saint  James'  Church,  and  on  April 
20th,  1884,  he  was  advanced  to  the  Priesthood  by 
Bishop  Lyman.  For  reasons  of  health  he  took 
a  trip  to  Europe,  and  on  his  return  became  the 
Rector  of  the  Good  Shepherd  Church,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.    In  1887  he  became  the  Rector  of  Saint 
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James',  Wilmington,  and  in  1900  went  to  Saint 
Paul's,  Richmond.  The  University  of  North  Car- 
olina conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D. 

He  was  elected  to  be  the  second  Bishop  of  East 
Carolina,  and  consecrated  on  All  Saints'  Day  1904. 

Few  men  have  had  as  much  of  their  life  cen- 
tered around  one  Parish  as  Bishop  Strange.  In 
Saint  James'  Church  he  was  baptized,  confirmed, 
made  Deacon,  ordained  to  the  Priesthood,  and 
consecrated  Bishop  in  the  Church  with  which  his 
family  had  long  had  ties  of  deepest  interest,  as- 
sociations, and  fellowship. 

He  was  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  his  gen- 
eration, and  was  much  sought  after  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  Church.  Brilliance  of  in- 
tellect, gifted  with  oratorical  powers,  and  a  warm 
Evangelical  spirit,  gave  to  his  sermons  an  ap- 
peal to  the  mind  and  the  emotions.  While  ad- 
ministering his  Diocese  with  firmness  and  effi- 
ciency, he  was  a  man  of  gentle  spirit,  who  was 
endeared  to  every  person  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  He  was  for  a  time  President  of  the  N.  C. 
Social  Service  Conference,  and  deeply  inter- 
ested in  its  work.  He  was  Bishop  at  a  time  when 
there  was  an  emphasis  on  the  social  aspects  of 
the  Gospel,  and  he  tried  hard  to  have  his  own 
Church  make  some  impact  upon  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  men  and  women  throughout  the 
state.  He  was  also  deeply  interested  in  Spiritual 
healing,  and  sent  one  of  his  clergymen  to  Boston 
to  study  the  Emmanuel  Movement,  and  to  report 
back  to  the  Diocese. 

Each  summer  he  had  a  Clergy  Retreat,  when  he 
invited  all  of  his  Clergy  to  spend  ten  days  at 
Wrightsville  Beach,  or  Beaufort,  where  serious 
study  occupied  the  mornings,  and  the  afternoons 
and  evenings  with  fun  and  recreation.  Many  of 
his  Clergy  remembered  those  days  as  some  of 
their  happiest  ones.  He  could  communicate  his 
own  spirit,  hopes,  and  aspirations  for  the  Church 
to  clergy  and  laity,  and  they  were  moved  to  serve 
because  of  their  love  for  him,  and  their  devotion 
to  him. 

His  spirit  entered  into  that  phase  of  the  eternal 
life  which  knows  in  full  its  blessedness.  His  body 
rests  under  the  chancel  of  Saint  James'  Parish. 


Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Darst 

RT.  REV.  THOMAS  C.  DARST,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  1915-1948 

Born  Nov.  10th,  1875,  in  Pulaski,  Va.,  his  parents 
being  Presbyterians,  Thomas  C.  Darst,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  informed  his  mother  that  he 
intended  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Her  reply:  "I  bequeath  thee  to  His  Divine 
will."  We  doubt  that  she  could  realize  at  that  time 
how  deep  that  commitment  went,  and  that  her 
son  would  fulfill  it  in  a  full  measure  of  devotion 
and  service.  For  Thomas  C.  Darst  was  another 
great  Bishop  whose  personality,  learning,  and 
service  embraced  those  mental  and  spiritual  qual- 
ities through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  can  work. 

He  attended  Roanoke  College,  Va.,  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Theological  Seminary.  He  was  made  a  Dea- 
con by  Bishop  Peterkin  of  West  Va.  in  1902,  and 
advanced  to  the  Priesthood  in  1903.  He  was  as- 
sistant at  Christ  Church,  Fairmount,  1902-3,  ad- 
vanced to  the  Priesthood  in  1903.  He  was  Rector 
of  Saint  John's  at  Upperville  1903-5,  and  Rector 
of  Saint  Marv's,  Richmond,  Va.,  1905-09;  served  as 
Rector  of  Saint  Paul's,  Newport  News,  1909-14  — 
and  Rector  of  Saint  James',  Richmond  when  he  was 
chosen  Bishop  of  East  Carolina,  in  a  Convention 
held  in  Saint  Peter's  Church,  Washington.  He 
was  consecrated  in  Saint  James'  Church,  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.  January  6th,  1915.  He  was  the 
first  Chairman  of  the  National  Commission  of 
Evangelism.  Died  1948. 

He  was  truly  one  of  the  great  preachers  in 
the  Episcopal  Church. 
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Rt.  Rev.  Edwin  Anderson  Penick 

RT.  REV.  EDWIN  ANDERSON  PENICK  D.  D. 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  1922-1959 

Bishop  Penick  was  the  son  of  an  Episcopal 
minister,  and  the  father  of  one.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  an  old  Virginia  family,  but  was  born  in 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  on  April  4th,  1887,  where 
his  father  was  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  As- 
cension. He  graduated  at  the  University  of  the 
South,  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  and  had  his  Master's 
degree  from  Harvard.  In  1909  he  entered  the 
Virginia  Seminary,  as  a  candidate  for  the  min- 
istry from  the  Diocese  of  South  Carolina.  He 
received  his  B.D.  degree  from  the  Seminary  in 
1912,  and  a  short  time  later  was  ordained  to  the 
Diaconate  in  a  service  at  the  Chapel  in  Sewanee 
His  father  presented  him  for  ordination,  Bishop 
Guerry  ordained  him,  and  assigned  him  to  Saint 
Paul's  Church  in  Bennettsville,  May  9th,  1913. 
Bishop  Guerry  ordained  him  to  the  Priesthood  in 
Grace  Church,  Charleston.  In  1914  he  was  called 
to  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  in  Columbia, 
S.  C.  and  remained  there  until  Dec.  1917,  when 
he  became  civilian  chaplain  at  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C. 
He  was  in  that  post  until  the  fall  of  1918  when 
he  entered  the  Army  as  a  chaplain,  but  before 
he  could  enter  upon  his  duties  the  war  ended, 
and  he  was  discharged  with  the  rank  of  First 
Lt.  in  1919  he  was  called  to  Saint  Peter's,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  his  first  charge  in  the  Diocese  of 
N.C.,  and  remained  there  until  1922  when  he  was 
elected  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  by  Bishop 
Joseph  Blount  Cheshire  in  Saint  Peter's  Church 
Charlotte,  Oct.  15th,  1922.  He  was  just  35  years 
old  when  he  became  a  Bishop.  As  Coadjutor  he 
lived  in  Charlotte,  with  his  work  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Diocese.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Che- 
shire in  1933,  he  became  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
and  moved  from  Charlotte,  to  the  Bishop's  Resi- 
dence in  Raleigh,  Ravenscroft,  the  official  resi- 
dence of  the  Bishop.  Bishop  Penick  combined 
in  himself  those  qualities  which  fitted  the  duties 


and  responsibilities  of  that  office.  He  was  an 
able  administrator,  a  wise  counselor,  and  an  out- 
standing preacher.  He  served  on  the  National 
Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Fourth  Province,  vice  president  for 
the  American  Church  Institute  for  Negroes,  and 
on  the  boards  of  three  other  institutions  of  the 
Church. 

He  organized  the  youth  work  in  his  Diocese, 
and  his  first  camp  grew  into  the  present  Vade 
Mecum  Camp  in  Stokes  County. 

In  1917  he  was  married  to  Miss  Caroline  Ingles- 
by  Dial,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  There  were  three 
sons,  one  of  whom  is  the  present  Rector  of  Saint 
Peter's,  Washington,  N.  C.  (1963). 

Bishop  Edwin  Anderson  Penick  entered  into 
the  life  Eternal  1959. 


Rt.  Rev.  Robert  E.  Gribbin 


RT.  REV.  ROBERT  EMMET  GRIBBIN 
B.S.,  B.A.,  S.T.D.,  D.D. 
Retired  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Western  North  Carolina,  1934  — 

Robert  Emmet  Gribbin  was  born  in  Windsor, 
S.  C,  Feb.  21st,  1887,  graduate  Military  College, 
S.  C,  Charleston  College,  University  of  the  South, 
and  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  Degrees 
from  all  these  institutions.  Made  Deacon  1912, 
Priest  1913.  Married  Emma  Manigault  Jenkins, 
Charleston,  S.  C.  June  10th,  1915. 

He  was  assistant  Minister,  Saint  Luke's  Church, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Assistant  Minister,  Grace  Church, 
Charleston,  Rector  Saint  John's  Church,  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  Rector  Saint  Paul's  Church  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.  In  1934,  While  Rector  of  Saint  Paul's, 
he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina, where  he  served  until  1947.  A  throat  ail- 
ment which  necessitated  a  change  of  climate, 
led  him  to  resign  as  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Western  North  Carolina,  and  he  went  into  retire- 
ment. It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  retire  to  idle- 
ness, and  he  sought  to  serve  in  vacant  parishes, 
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and  as  assistant  to  other  Bishops  to  relieve  them 
of  pressing  duties.  Also,  he  has  served  as  lecturer 
at  many  summer  conferences,  chiefly  on  the 
Prayer  Book,  a  subject  in  which  he  is  an  expert. 
Bishop  Gribbin  is  a  man  of  deep  Christian  humili- 
ity,  who  has  never  paraded  his  great  learning, 
and  has  chosen  deliberately  to  serve  in  whatever 
place  he  found  usefulness.  His  capacity  for 
warmth  of  sympathy,  understanding,  and  genial 
nature  has  won  for  him  a  host  of  friends,  who 
look  upon  him  first  as  a  friend,  and  then  a  Bis- 
hop. He  has  truly  been  a  Bishop  in  the  Church 
of  God,  an  overseer  who  ruled  with  compassion 
and  justice,  and  served  humbly  whenever  and 
wherever  his  mind  and  heart  found  a  need  for 
his  services.  His  service  in  retirement,  seems 
to  many  of  his  friends,  to  eclipse  what  he  might 
have  accomplished  in  administering  a  Diocese. 
What  he  has  done  in  a  wide  service  should  sug- 
gest to  the  Church  the  wisdom  of  consecrating 
Bishops  for  special  areas  of  ministry,  while  being 
freed  from  the  limits  of  Diocesan  administration. 


Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Wright 


RT.  REV.  THOMAS  HENRY  WRIGHT  D.  D. 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  1945  — ■ 

Born  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Oct.  16th,  1904, 
the  son  of  Thomas  M.  Wright  and  Josie  Young 
(Whitaker)  B.  A.  from  the  University  of  the  South; 
B.  D.  from  the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary, 
also  D.  D.  He  was  made  a  Deacon  in  June,  1929,  ad- 
vanced to  Priesthood  June  1930;  consecrated  Bis- 
hop Oct.  5th,  1945.  Married  Hannah  Hagans 
Knowlton  1937.  Minister  in  Charge  Trinity 
Chapel,  Lumberton,  N.  C;  Assist.  Chaplain  at 
University  of  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill;  Assist.  Sec.  Col- 
lege work;  Rector  R.  E.  Lee  Memorial  Church, 
Lexington,  Va.,  1934-41;  Dean  Grace  Cathedral, 
San  Francisco,  1941-43;  Rector  St.  Mark's  Church, 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  1943-45;  Deputy  to  General 
Convention  1940;  Asso.  member  Forward  Move- 
ment; member  Executive  Board  S.W.  Va.;  member 
Board  of  Examining  Chaplains;  member  Sigma 
Nu,  Sigma  Upsilon,  Alpha  Phi  Epsilon,  Omicron 


Kappa  Delta  clubs.  Now  Chairman  Overseas  Dept. 

Bishop  Wright,  member  of  a  distinguished 
Church  family  in  East  Carolina,  brought  to  his 
work  as  Bishop  the  learning,  experience,  adminis- 
trative ability,  and  a  gift  for  preaching  which  have 
made  his  work  as  Bishop  uniquely  successful.  He 
followed  two  outstanding  Bishops,  and  he  has 
measured  up  to  their  high  standards,  and  kept 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  in  the  fine  traditions 
of  a  great  Evangelical  Diocese.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  Diocese  in  which  three  Bishops 
in  succession  to  each  other,  whose  identification 
with  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  their  Diocese 
so  matched  each  other  than  the  triumvirate  of 
Strange,  Darst,  and  Wright.  All  great  preachers, 
truly  Christian,  and  beloved  not  only  by  their 
own  church  members,  but  by  Christians  of  every 
name.  Their  greatness  of  mind  and  spirit,  their 
broad  sympathy  and  respect  for  others  made 
friends  for  the  Episcopal  Church  —  and  strangely, 
in  an  area  where  the  Colonial  Church  with  its 
establishment  incurred  the  dislike  and  prejudices 
of  dissenters,  there  is  less  prejudice,  and  where 
the  Episcopalians  are  received  more  warmly  than 
in  any  diocese  known  to  the  writer. 


Rt.  Rev.  Matthew  George  Henry 

RT.  REV.  MATTHEW  GEORGE  HENRY  D.  D. 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Western  North  Carolina,  1948  — 

Born  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Oct.  25th,  1910,  son  of 
George  Kenneth  Grant  Henry  and  Mary  Eliza- 
beth (Harding).  His  father  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Matthew  George 
graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  at  the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  made  Deacon  in  June  1935,  advanced  to  the 
Priesthood  May  1936.  He  married  Cornelia  Cath- 
arine Sprinkle  in  June  1937.  Served  congregations 
at  Durham,  Winston-Salem,  Walnut  Cove,  Ger- 
mantown,  Mayodan  and  Stoneville.  In  1936  he 
was  called  to  be  the  Rector  of  Calvary  Parish, 
Tarboro,  N.  C,  where  his  ability  as  an  adminis- 
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trator  and  preacher;  and  where  his  missionary 
spirit  found  the  opportunities  for  the  activities 
of  a  man  overflowing  with  enthusiasm,  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  Church.  As  is  shown  elsewhere  in 
this  book,  he  inherited  in  this  field  the  traditions, 
religious,  social,  and  cultural,  of  a  long  line  of 
Rectors  and  laity.  The  missionary  spirit  of  the 
Parish  which  had  overflowed  into  six  or  more 
missions  throughout  Edgecombe  County,  furnish- 
ed the  setting  for  the  ministry  of  a  man  complete- 
ly dedicated  to  the  highest  concepts  of  the  min- 
istry. In  1943  he  was  called  to  be  the  Rector 
of  a  newly  established  Parish,  Christ  Church,  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  where  his  gifts  for  preaching  and 
organizing  became  manifest  in  developing  one 
of  the  largest  congregations  in  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina. 

In  1948  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Western  North 
Carolina,  where  his  gifts  and  activities  have  set 
a  Diocese  upon  programs  of  expansion  and  de- 
velopment which  have  moved  the  Diocese  for- 
ward in  its  greatest  period  of  growth.  In  the 
fields  of  Evangelism,  Human  Relationships,  and 
Missionary  adventuring  he  has  provided  a  leader- 
ship which  has  been  inspiring  and  constructive. 
His  outstanding  gift  for  preaching  draws  more 
invitations  for  preaching  missions,  both  within  and 
without  the  Diocese,  than  he  can  possibly  fill. 
With  patience,  perseverance,  and  prayer,  Bishop 
Henry  moves  towards  the  high  goals  which  his 
office  demands. 


Rt.  Rev.  Richard  H.  Baker 


RT.  REV.  RICHARD  H.  BAKER  D.  D. 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  1951  — 

Richard  Henry  Baker  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
July  8th,  1897,  the  son  of  Benjamin  May  Baker 
and  Theodosia  Burr  (Potts).  He  graduated  at  the 
Episcopal  High  School,  the  University  of  Va.,  and 
the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  made 
a  Deacon,  June  1923,  ordained  to  the  Priesthood 
March,  1924;  consecrated  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina  January,  1951.  In  Oct., 


1926,  he  married  Elizabeth  Lee  Small.  His  early 
ministry  was  spent  in  Pruden  Parish,  Chatham, 
Va.,  Chaplain  of  Virginia  Episcopal  School;  Saint 
James,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  student  work  at 
the  La.  St.  University.  He  served  as  Rector  of 
Saint  John's  Church,  Waynesboro,  Va.  1927-31; 
Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Baltimore, 
1931-51.  He  served  as  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina  until  the  death  of  Bishop 
Penick  in  1959. 

Both  as  Bishop  Coadjutor  and  as  Diocesan,  Bis- 
hop Baker  has  served  ably  and  effectually.  Mani- 
festing the  greatest  of  Christian  virtues,  humility, 
Bishop  Baker  has  administered  his  Diocese  with 
wisdom  and  effectiveness.  He  has  won  and  held 
the  affection  of  his  clergy  and  the  laity  in  his 
Diocese.  He  has  had  a  special  gift  for  influenc- 
ing young  men  to  enter  the  ministry,  a  gift  which 
lies  within  the  man,  not  in  persuasion.  A  keen 
sense  of  humor  adds  further  attraction  to  his 
personality  —  wit  that  has  no  sting,  and  mediated 
through  a  warm,  gracious,  and  understanding 
personality.  Under  his  leadership  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina  has  moved  forward. 

We  have  just  learned  (July  1964)  of  his  inten- 
tion to  retire  next  year. 


Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Fraser 


THOMAS  A.  FRASER,  D.  D. 
Bishop   Coadjutor — Diocese   of   North  Carolina, 
1960— 

Born  in  Atlanta,  Georgia;  educated  in  public 
schools  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Graduated  from  Hobart 
College,  was  a  special  student  at  University  of 
Jena  in  Germany,  graduated  from  Virginia  The- 
ological Seminary  in  1941,  was  ordained  deacon 
in  June,  1941;  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
February,  1942.  Served  in  Diocese  of  New  York. 
In  1944  became  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church,  Alexandria,  Virginia,  coming  to  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Winston-Salem,  in  1951.  Elected  Bishop 
Coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  on 
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February  3,  1960  —  consecrated  Bishop  at  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Winston-Salem,  on  May  13,  1960 
Received  honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  from 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary  in  May,  1960,  and 
from  the  University  of  the  South  in  June,  1960. 

Has  served  on  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Dioceses  of  Long  Island,  Virginia,  and  North  Car- 
olina; has  served  on  Diocesan  Departments  of  Mis- 
sions, Promotion,  and  Christian  Education;  has 
served  on  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Alumni 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Virginia  Theological 
Seminary. 


Has  been  active  in  many  community  affairs: 
President  of  Community  Nursing,  worked  with 
Alcoholic  Rehabilitation,  United  Fund,  Family  and 
Child  Welfare,  Children's  Psychological  Clinic. 
Speaker  on  school  and  college  campuses,  and  is 
active  in  field  of  counselling.  Member  of  Rotary 
Club  and  Torch  Club.  Recreation:  tennis,  golf 
and  fishing. 

Is  married  to  the  former  Marjorie  Rimbach  and 
has  two  children:  Thomas  A.  Fraser,  III,  fifteen; 
and  Constance  Louise  Fraser,  twelve. 
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Saint  Thomas,  Bath 

Bath  is  the  oldest  town  in  North  Carolina,  being 
incorporated  in  1705,  on  March  8th.  It  grew  slow- 
ly, never  became  very  populous,  but  was  a  port  of 
entry,  and  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  po- 
litically and  commercially.  In  1709  William  Gor- 
don, Anglican  clergyman,  wrote:  "Here  is  no 
Church,  though  they  have  begun  to  build  a  town 
called  Bath.  It  consists  of  about  twelve  houses, 
being  the  only  town  in  the  Province.  They  have  a 
small  collection  of  books  for  a  library,  which  was 
carried  over  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bray,  and  some  land 
is  laid  out  for  a  glebe;  but  no  minister  would  ever 
stay  long  in  the  place." 

The  Charter  to  the  Lords  Proprietors  provided 
for  the  Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England, 
hence  there  were  early  establishment  of  Parishes, 
even  long  before  buildings  were  erected.  The  Saint 
Thomas  Parish  was  established  in  1701,  and  it  was 
four  years  later  before  the  town  of  Bath  was  in- 
corporated. Governor  Walker,  a  zealous  Church- 
man, secured  the  passage  of  the  Vestry  Act  which 
provided  for  the  laying  out  of  parishes,  the  erec- 
tion of  churches,  the  organization  of  vestries,  and 
for  a  poll  tax  on  all  tithables  for  the  support  of 
clergymen.  This  law  the  Proprietors  rejected,  but 
under  Governor  Robert  Daniel  another  was  passed 
in  1703.  These  acts  met  with  much  opposition  from 
the  Dissenters,  as  other  bodies  were  called  then. 

The  present  Church  building  was  erected  in 
1734,  made  of  red  brick  brought  from  England,  and 
is  the  oldest  Church  building  in  North  Carolina. 
The  earliest  collection  of  books  mentioned  in  old 
records  were  those  sent  out  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  most  important  of 
which  were  those  sent  for  the  Free  Public  Library 


Si.  Thomas'  Church,  Bath 

sent  to  Bath,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bray  in  1700. 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Taylor  was  the  first  Rector,  who 
came  to  North  Carolina  in  1717.  Among  his  suc- 
cessors were  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bailey,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Garzia.  This  latter  was  a  devoted,  conscien- 
tious, deeply  consecrated  man,  who  left  a  reputa- 
tion for  uprightness  of  life,  and  faithful  ministry. 
It  was  during  his  ministry  that  the  Church  was 
built,  which  still  stands.  The  old  Church  has  many 
priceless  possessions,  dating  from  colonial  days, 
among  them  a  Communion  Chalice  given  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  in  1740,  a  three-branched  Shef- 
field candelabra,  given  by  George  II  of  England. 
This  old  Church,  now  being  restored  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  its  original  state,  is  rated  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  historic  sites  in  the  State. 


The  Founding  of  St.  Peter's  Parish,  Washington 


By  Edmund  Hoyt  Harding 


Reproduced  from  Parish  History  (written  in 
1922)  by  permission. 

When  the  town  of  Washington  was  laid  off  by 
Col.  James  Bonner  about  the  year  1776,  he  set 
aside  lot  No.  50  on  the  plot  of  the  town  "for  the 
public  use  of  the  said  Township  for  building  a 
church  on."  This  lot  No.  50  was  located  at  the 
corner  of  Bonner  and  Main  Streets,  running  105 
feet  on  Main  Street  by  210  feet  on  Bonner  Street. 

On  this  lot  the  first  church  building  in  Washing- 
ton was  erected,  but  no  record  can  be  found  of  the 
date.  This  church  was  used  by  all  denominations 
until  the  year  1800,  when  a  Methodist  church  was 
built,  known  as  Pott's  Chapel,  on  the  east  side  of 
Market  Street,  between  Second  and  Third  Streets, 
just  north  of  the  present  Federal  Building. 


The  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians  and  Baptists 
continued  to  use  the  "Free  Church"  until  1822, 
when  the  Episcopalians  built  Old  St.  Peters,  and 
about  1823  the  Presbyterians  built  their  church. 

In  1835  by  some  arrangement  made,  the  Baptists 
were  given  the  "Free  Church"  building  and  they 
moved  it  to  their  lot  on  Market  Street,  the  present 
site  of  the  Washington  Motor  Car  Company's  build- 
ing, and  lot  number  50  was  left  to  be  used  as  a 
graveyard  known  as  St.  Peters  Churchyard. 

There  is  little  or  no  record  of  any  activities  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  and  around  Washington 
prior  to  the  founding  of  St.  Peters  Parish,  but  this 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  two  well 
known  Colonial  Parishes  near  Washington,  St. 
Thomas,  Bath,  and  Trinity  or  Blount's  Chapel  at 
Chocowinity. 


Interior  St.  Peter's  Church 


Present  St.  Peter's  Church 


It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  spiritual 
care  of  Washington  was  well  looked  after  by  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Blount,  a  native  of  Beaufort  Coun- 
ty, who  built  Trinity  Chapel  in  1773,  and  who 
served  the  people  of  Beaufort  and  Pitt  County  un- 
til his  death  in  September,  1816.  He  died  in  Pitt 
County  and  his  mortal  remains  were  conveyed 
down  Tar  River  in  a  canoe  and  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Blount  burying  ground  at  Chocowinity.  With  the 
passing  of  Parson  Blount  there  was  not  a  single 
minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
whole  State  of  North  Carolina.  In  1819,  the  Rt. 
ReV.  Richard  Channing  Moore,  Bishop  of  Virginia, 
visited  Washington. 

The  first  mention  the  writer  can  find  of  any 
Episcopal  activity  in  Washington  is  contained  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  for 
the  year  1819,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from 
Thos.  H.  Blount,  Esq.,  to  the  Rev.  John  Phillips, 
concerning  the  erecting  of  a  church  building  in 
Washington.  The  Convention  ordered  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Blount  expressing  the  wish  that  he 
would  use  his  exertions  towards  building  a  church 
in  Washington.  That  same  year  the  Rev.  John 
Phillips  reports  a  visit  to  Washington  and  that  he 
found  six  communicants. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina  in  1820  a  letter  was  read  from  Thos. 
H.  Blount,  Esq.,  stating  "the  subscription  for  the 
building  the  church  at  Washington  is  in  a  state  of 
forwardness  and  the  building  can  commence  the 
ensuing  summer."  Early  in  1822  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sit- 
graves  of  Pennsylvania,  representing  the  Diocesan 
Missionary  Society,  visited  Washington  and  re- 
ported "the  favorable  prospects  for  a  church  in 
Washington." 

From  all  available  data  it  appears  that  when  St. 
Peters  Parish  was  organized  it  was  planned  to  use 
the  new  church  building  for  both  Episcopal  and 
Presbyterian  services,  but  owing  to  some  dissen- 


sion or  difference  in  doctrine  it  is  known  that  the 
Presbyterian  service  was  never  held  in  old  St. 
Peters  and  they  founded  their  own  church  in  Au- 
gust, 1823.  In  this  connection  I  copy  from  a  paper 
written  by  Mr.  W.  E.  DeMille:  "One  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  parish  was  a  certain  constitution 
endorsed  by  the  founders  which  recognized  the 
right  of  the  Vestry  to  call  whenever  the  services 
of  an  Episcopal  minister  could  not  be  obtained, 
that  any  minister  of  good  sound  doctrine  might  be 
asked  to  officiate.  It  is  well  to  say  that  after  con- 
sideration none  other  but  a  minister  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  ever  held  service  within  its  walls.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  article  was  introduced  to  suit 
the  proclivities  of  certain  persons  of  the  Presby- 
terian faith  who  gave  some  assistance  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  church  and  it  may  be  stated  in  this 
connection  that  at  the  subsequent  erection  of  a 
Presbyterian  church  in  this  town,  whatever  sums 
were  contributed  by  these  friends  were  more  than 
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returned  by  the  ample  subscription  to  their  edifice 
by  those  who  adhered  to  the  Church." 

It  seems  peculiar  that  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Blount  was 
not  one  of  the  signers  of  the  first  document  organ- 
izing the  parish  when  he  had  seemed  to  be  more 
interested  in  the  church  than  anyone  else,  but  this 
is  partly  explained  by  the  name  of  Wm.  R.  Swift, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  as  one  of  the  founders.  He 
was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Blount's  and  visited  him 
for  long  periods,  and  being  a  man  of  letters  it  is 
supposed  that  he  was  preparing  the  necessary  pa- 
pers for  Mr.  Blount.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Swift  was  a  Presbyterian  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city. 

I  copy  from  a  paper  in  my  possession  written  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  DeMille.  Mr.  DeMille's  father  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  St.  Peters  Parish  and  was  living 
at  the  time  the  paper  was  written:  "A  paper  drawn 
up  in  the  handwriting  of  one  W.  R.  Swift,  who, 
report  has  it,  came  from  Washington  City,  aided  in 
the  forming  the  congregation  of  St.  Peters.  He 
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was  more  inclined  to  the  Presbyterian  faith  than 
otherwise.  The  object  in  mentioning  anything 
about  his  religion  is  from  the  fact  that  the  Parish 
is  indebted  to  him  for  its  name." 

The  original  paper  forming  the  congregation  is 
as  follows,  and  the  names  thereto  constituted  the 
first  Vestry: 

"The  subscribers  agree  to  form  themselves  into 
a  congregation  to  be  attached  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  to  have  the  same  represented 
at  the  next  convention  of  said  church  to  be  holden 
at  Raleigh. 
"Washington,  N.  C,  April  7,  1822." 

(Signed)  JAMES  ELLISON. 
ELI  HOYT. 
THOS.  A.  DeMILLE. 
J.  W.  JACKSON. 
ABNER  P.  NEALE. 
JARVIS  B.  BUXTON. 
JAS.  S.  BLOUNT. 
WM.  R.  SWIFT. 


Mr.  John  Bragaw,  Jr. 


Eli  Hoyt 
1822-1864 
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Wm.  E.  DeMille    John  G.  Bragaw  Wm.  A.  Blount,  M.D.  Edmund  S.  Hoyt 
1864-1873  1911  1897-1911  1873-1897 

THE  FIVE  SENIOR  WARDENS 


The  first  church  building  of  St.  Peter's  Parish 
was  erected  on  Main  Street  nearly  opposite  the 
present  home  of  T.  Harvey  Myers,  and  the  spot  is 
marked  by  the  mounted  tablet  which  reads: 

"To  commemorate  the  founding  of  St.  Peters 
Parish,  April  7,  1822 
This  tablet  marks  the  site  and  the  stones 
beneath  it  were  a  part  of  the  first  church 
building.    Built  1822.    Burned  1864." 

The  lot  on  which  old  St.  Peter's  stood  was  bought 
from  Mr.  Joseph  Bonner  and  was  lot  No.  56  on  the 
map  of  the  town  of  Washington.  It  was  not  built 
on  the  lot  given  by  Col.  James  Bonner  for  a  free 
church  as  has  been  often  written.  I  have  in  my 
possession  an  order  from  Joseph  Bonner  to  Eli 
Hoyt  which  reads:  "Mr.  Eli  Hoyt  you  will  please 
pay  to  Mr.  Abner  P.  Neale  the  balance  that  may 
be  due  me  on  the  lot  I  sold  you  for  St.  Peters 
Church."    This  order  is  marked  paid. 

The  corner  stone  was  laid  on  the  29th  day  of 
May,  1822,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Mason,  of  New 
Bern,  and  the  account  written  by  Mr.  DeMille  of 
the  ceremony  is  as  follows:  "When  the  Reverend 
Minister  asked  for  the  name  of  the  Parish  in  order 
that  the  church  might  be  dedicated,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Swift  with  a  readiness  of  speech  for  which  he  was 
remarkable,  stepped  forward  and  announced  that 
the  Holy  Apostle  Saint  Peter  was  to  be  its  name. 
Whether  in  Mr.  Swift's  mind  there  dwelt  a  com- 
parison of  the  denial  of  his  Lord  by  St.  Peter  and 
his  own  status  with  regard  to  the  Church  is  not 
known,  but  from  his  ordinary  course  of  life  rather 
inclined  to  frivolity  and  keen  sense  of  his  own 
religious  imperfections  would  suggest  the  idea  that 
this  was  the  controlling  motive  of  the  occasion." 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Stark  Ravenscroft  was  conse- 
crated First  Bishop  of  North  Carolina  in  Philadel- 


phia, on  April  22,  1823,  and  made  his  first  visit  to 
Washington  on  Tuesday,  January  27,  1824.  He  re- 
ports the  visitation  in  these  words:  "Accompanied 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mason  I  arrived  at  Washington 
that  evening  where  divine  service  was  performed 
by  Mr.  Mason  and  a  sermon  preached  by  myself 
in  the  New  Episcopal  Church.  On  Friday,  January 
30,  1824,  the  new  church  being  in  a  sufficient  state 
of  forwardness  and  every  necessary  step  being  tak- 
en to  confirm  the  property  and  possession  of  it  to 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  building  was 
solemnly  consecrated  and  set  apart  to  the  worship 
of  Almighty  God  according  to  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ordained  sacraments  according  to  the 
use  of  that  communion  forever  by  the  name  and 
title  of  St.  Peters  Church  in  Washington." 

The  church  building  was  a  plain  but  very  sub- 
stantial edifice.  It  had  but  little  pretension  to 
church  architecture  and  could  only  be  recognized 
as  such  by  the  simple  tower  in  front  in  which  hung 
a  bell,  to  remind  one  of  its  sacred  character.  The 
picture  of  Old  St.  Peters  which  is  here  reproduced 
was  drawn  by  Henry  C.  Hoyt,  the  father  of  the 
late  Miss  E.  M.  B.  Hoyt,  but  does  not  show  the 
church  as  it  was  when  destroyed  by  fire.  Some 
years  after  the  church  was  built  a  tall  spire  was 
added  to  the  tower  as  shown  in  the  picture. 

In  the  interior  arrangement  there  was  a  gallery 
extending  around  three  sides  of  the  church  sup- 
ported by  pillars  that  also  sustained  the  roof.  The 
ground  floor  consisted  of  a  double  row  of  pews, 
and  pews  on  each  side  thereof.  When  first  erected, 
the  old  fashioned  pulpit  with  reading  desk  beneath 
and  a  neat  mahogany  table  for  an  altar  inside  the 
chancel  rail,  were  the  furniture.  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Rev.  John  Singletary  as  Rector, 
these  were  removed  and  a  lectern  and  altar  of  in- 
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cense  were  introduced,  which  were  afterwards 
removed  and  a  sacrificial  altar  placed  instead. 

The  choir  was  in  the  gallery  over  the  front  door, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  the  choir  was  always  a 
good  one.  In  his  report  to  the  Convention  of  1827, 
the  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Freeman,  Rector,  reported  to  the 
Convention  that  the  Female  Industrial  Society  of 
the  Parish  had  bought  a  handsome  well  toned  or- 
gan at  a  cost  of  $800.00. 

In  1834,  a  vestry  room  was  added  to  the  church, 
made  from  the  original  plan.  Some  of  the  pews 
were  sold,  while  others  were  rented.  I  have  three 
but  other  than  this  there  were  no  changes  ever 
of  these  deeds,  one  from  Eli  Hoyt  to  James  E.  Hoyt 
for  Pew  No.  13  as  a  gift  dated  1828,  one  from  Thos. 
A.  DeMille  to  James  E.  Hoyt,  the  consideration 
being  $60.00,  and  the  third  is  a  commissioner's 
deed  for  a  pew  sold  at  the  court  house  door  on 
October  6,  1842,  belonging  to  a  bankrupt.  There  is 
also  a  deed  on  record  in  the  court  house  in  Book 
17,  page  402,  for  one  pew  and  all  books  and  furnish- 
ings belonging  thereto  for  the  consideration  of 
$46.40. 

Part  of  the  furnishings  of  the  old  church  are  in 
the  present  church  building  and  consist  of  the  two 
chancel  chairs,  the  font,  and  the  crystal  chandelier 
given  by  Mr.  Stephen  Cambreleng  and  the  Hon. 
C.  C.  Cambreleng,  who  was  Minister  to  Russia  un- 
der the  Van  Buren  administration. 

This  church  was  used  until  May  9,  1864,  when  a 
fire  broke  out  on  the  Wiswall  property  at  the  rear 
of  what  is  now  Dr.  E.  M.  Brown's  drug  store,  and 
destroyed  all  the  east  end  of  the  town,  taking  the 
church  as  part  of  its  toll.  While  this  fire  occurred 
during  the  war,  it  was  not  an  act  of  war  or  started 
by  any  Northern  soldiers.  Mrs.  Eli  Hoyt,  whose 
home  was  burned  the  same  day,  saved  much  of  the 
chancel  furnishings  with  the  aid  of  several  Con- 
federate soldiers  who  were  in  town,  and  a  faithful 
old  colored  man  named  Abram  Allen,  a  member 
of  the  church,  and  a  Mr.  McRae,  of  Jackson, 
N.  C,  told  me  some  years  ago  how  he,  almost  un- 
assisted, carried  the  font  from  the  church.  The 
crystal  chandelier  was  put  out  on  the  street  by  the 
side  of  the  "Episcopal  Pump,"  which  stood  in  front 
of  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  W.  B.  Morton, 
and  after  staying  there  about  two  weeks,  was  re- 
moved to  the  Myers  brick  warehouse  down  on  the 
river,  where  it  was  stored  until  the  new  church 
was  built. 

The  bell  melted  in  the  fire  and  old  Abram  Allen 
picked  the  metal  out  of  the  ashes,  carried  it  home 
and  saved  it.  When  the  new  church  was  being 
built  he  sold  the  metal  and  gave  the  money  to  the 
building  fund.  When  the  tower  of  the  church  was 
burning,  the  heat  caused  the  bell  to  toll  until  it 
fell  from  its  hanging  place.  Thus  the  tolling  of 
the  bell  marked  the  passing  of  Old  St.  Peters  and 
all  the  tender  associations  therewith. 


THE  NEW  CHURCH 

After  the  war  was  over  and  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington had  returned  to  their  desolate  homes,  and 
when  plans  were  being  made  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  town,  the  members  of  the  church  began  at  once 
to  plan  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peters.  To  raise  funds 
the  ladies  held  many  fairs  and  entertainments  and 
in  1866  the  Rev.  Edwin  Geer,  the  Rector,  made  a 
trip  through  the  Northern  States  asking  for  help. 
A  memorandum  of  Mr.  Geer's  shows  that  many 
parishes  gave  substantial  aid.  Late  in  1867  the 
church  building  was  begun.  The  building  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  Thos.  H.  Blount,  T.  H.  B. 
Myers  and  Wm.  E.  DeMille.  The  plans  were  drawn 
by  Baltimore  architects. 

In  building  the  new  church  the  Vestry  wished 
the  church  to  be  on  Bonner  Street  instead  of  the 
Main  Street  lot,  which  had  been  bought  from  Jo- 
seph Bonner  for  the  old  church,  Bonner  Street 
being  considered  the  better  location  and  also  that 
the  church  might  be  built  due  east  and  west,  "For 
Moses  when  he  had  safely  conducted  the  children 
of  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea,  he  there  by  divine 
command  erected  a  tabernacle  due  east  and  west 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  that  mighty  east 
wind  whereby  their  miraculous  deliverance  was 
wrought  and  also  to  receive  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun." 

At  this  time  the  progress  being  made  was  halted 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Edwin 
Geer,  but  the  untiring  efforts  of  Wm.  E.  DeMille, 
the  senior  warden,  soon  had  the  work  going  on 
again  and  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  church  was 
laid  on  April  20,  1868,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thos.  Atkin- 
son, D.D.  The  master  of  ceremonies  was  Col.  D.  M. 
Carter,  the  father  of  the  late  D.  M.  Carter  of  this 
city. 

The  contents  of  the  corner  stone  are  as  follows: 
A  copy  of  the  original  organization  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

A  copy  of  the  Prayer  Book  deposited  by  Mar- 
garet Mutter  Blount  DeMille,  the  great-grandchild 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Hoyt,  the  oldest  member  of  the 
church,  from  whom  it  was  received,  both  being 
present. 

A  copy  of  the  Church  Journal  by  Mrs.  J.  K. 
Hatton. 

A  copy  of  the  deed  for  the  land  on  which  the 
church  was  erected,  dated  February,  1776. 
A  copy  of  the  almanac  of  the  present  year. 
Copies  of  the  State  papers. 

A  declaration  of  belief  signed  by  the  wardens 
and  vestrymen,  setting  forth  that  the  object  of  this 
temple  was  for  the  worship  of  God,  according  to 
the  Episcopal  usages  and  none  other. 

Coins  were  deposited  by  the  following  children 
of  the  church: 

Frank  Hoyt  (now  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.). 

Marina  Hoyt  (Mrs.  Nathaniel  Harding). 
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Allen  Hoyt  (Deceased). 
Jno.  K.  Hoyt. 
Henry  Nutt  Blount. 

Annie  Cambreleng  DeMille  (now  Mrs.  John  Pit- 
man of  New  Jersey). 

Eliza  Grist  (now  Mrs.  W.  S.  Clark  of  Tarboro). 

Mary  A.  Latham  (Mrs.  W.  L.  Laughinghouse). 

Portia  Smallwood  (Mrs.  Geo.  Whitley  of  Wil- 
liamston). 

Mary  Smallwood  (Deceased). 

Sally  Smallwood  (Mrs.  S.  R.  Biggs  of  William- 
ston). 

Sally  Carter  (now  Mrs.  Theodore  Davidson  of 
Asheville,  N.  C). 

Thos.  W.  Latham  (Deceased). 

It  was  a  tremendous  undertaking  for  people  who 
had  been  made  so  poor  by  war  to  build  a  church, 
but  these  faithful  workers  deprived  themselves  of 
almost  everything  that  the  House  of  God  might  be 
erected.  The  Rev.  N.  Collin  Hughes,  D.D.,  who 
became  Rector  of  the  Parish  late  in  1868  made  a 
trip  through  the  North  begging  for  funds,  and 
largely  due  to  his  aid  was  the  church  finished.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  a  part  of  the  brick  used 
in  the  church  were  made  by  J.  G.  Bragaw,  the 
present  senior  warden,  who  was  manager  of  a  brick 
yard  at  Chocowinity  at  that  time. 

After  six  years  of  hard  struggle,  the  church  was 
finished  and  the  first  service  was  held  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  1873,  at  which  time  a  public  baptism  was 
held  and  the  following  children  were  the  first  to 
be  baptized  in  the  new  church:  Elizabeth  Hoyt  De- 
Mille (now  Mrs.  J.  Richmond  Pitman,  of  New  Jer- 
sey), Margaret  Mutter  Blount,  Henry  Churchill 
Bragaw  and  Joseph  Flanner  Tayloe. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  September  21,  1873, 
the  Rev.  N.  C.  Hughes  having  resigned,  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Harding  accepted  a  call  to  become  Rec- 
tor of  the  Parish. 

The  Parish  just  at  this  time  suffered  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  its  senior  warden,  Wm.  E.  DeMille, 
who  died  September  28,  1873.  Mr.  DeMille  was 
more  active  in  the  work  of  building  the  church 
than  any  other  member  of  the  Parish.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  actually  brought  on  his  death  working 
on  the  church.  He  could  always  be  seen  when 
there  was  work  going  on  and  but  for  his  efforts  it 
would  have  taken  many  more  years  to  complete 
the  building. 

It  took  several  years  to  pay  for  the  church  and 
little  was  done  to  improve  the  interior,  but  on  De- 
cember 18,  1875,  the  debt  was  paid  off,  and  the 
church  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Atkin- 
son, D.D.,  and  Rt.  Rev.  Theodore  B.  Lyman,  Assist- 
ant Bishop. 

The  church  when  finished  was  quite  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  today.  The  vestry  room  was 
a  small  room  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  church 
where  the  organ  chamber  now  stands.  There  was 
no  vestibule  and  the  front  steps  led  directly  up  to 
the  door,  which  opened  into  the  church.   The  roof 


was  shingled  and  the  tower  was  a  low  flat  hipped 
roof  affair  that  was  called  by  some  members  of  the 
church,  "the  chicken  coop."  In  the  interior  of  the 
church  there  has  been  less  change,  the  ceiling  how- 
ever, was  of  plaster  with  wooden  beams  as  a  dec- 
oration. In  1878,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Randolph  raised  the 
funds  to  buy  a  bell  for  the  church.  She  raised  the 
money  by  subscription  and  the  largest  contributors 
were  J.  F.  Randolph  and  T.  H.  B.  Myers,  who  gave 
$50.00  each.  The  bell  was  from  McShane  and  is 
made  of  India  tin  and  Lake  Superior  copper.  The 
cost  was  $800.00. 

The  first  addition  to  the  church  was  the  vesti- 
bule, which  was  constructed  in  the  year  1884,  just 
before  the  meeting  of  the  first  council  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  East  Carolina,  which  met  in  Washington  on 
May  14,  1884. 

For  twelve  years  the  only  seating  arrangement 
in  the  church  was  rough  chairs,  but  in  the  summer 
of  1885  the  present  pews  were  installed.  The  pine 
lumber  of  which  they  are  made  was  cut  in  our  own 
woods  and  was  planed  in  a  local  mill  by  our  towns- 
man Frank  H.  Jordan.  The  pews  were  made  by 
William  Walling,  father  of  the  late  W.  B.  Walling 
of  this  city,  and  who  is  buried  in  the  churchyard. 

The  next  improvement  was  the  new  lamps, 
which  were  bought  by  the  ladies  of  the  Parish. 
They  were  tall  metal  standards  containing  three 
lamps  and  were  fastened  to  every  fourth  pew. 
These  replaced  the  old  lamps  which  hung  from  the 
ceiling. 

In  1890,  the  present  vestry  room  was  added  and 
the  old  vestry  room  was  used  as  the  organ  cham- 
ber in  which  was  placed  the  new  pipe  organ  bought 
in  1891.  Prior  to  this  the  choir  and  reed  organ  were 
in  the  gallery  over  the  front  door.  The  pipe  organ 
was  a  one  manual  built  by  Jardine  &  Son  of  New 
York,  and  cost  $1,600.00  installed.  It  is  now  in  use 
in  the  colored  Zion  Church  of  this  city.  The  first 
collection  for  this  organ  was  taken  on  Easter  Day, 
April  2,  1888,  and  for  the  next  three  years  the 
Easter  offering  was  for  that  purpose.  Besides  this, 
many  entertainments  were  held  and  there  were 
many  gifts  to  the  fund,  the  largest  single  contribu- 
tion being  $100.00,  given  by  the  late  Henry  C.  De- 
Mille. 

In  1893,  the  church  was  remodelled  by  adding 
the  tower,  the  wooden  ceiling  and  the  slate  roof. 
This  work  was  done  by  C.  E.  Hartge,  an  architect 
living  here  at  the  time.  During  this  work  the 
services  of  the  church  were  held  in  the  town  hall. 

The  last  twenty-five  years  have  brought  little 
change  to  the  building  itself,  but  the  furnishings 
have  been  greatly  improved  and  many  beautiful 
memorials  added.  Through  funds  raised  by  Miss 
Lida  T.  Rodman  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Moore,  the  present 
lighting  fixtures  were  installed  to  replace  the  old 
kerosene  lamps.  They  were  made  by  R.  Geissler 
and  cost  $600.00. 

In  1919  the  Nathaniel  Harding  Memorial  organ 
was  installed,  and  dedicated  on  March  7,  1920.  This 
organ,  a  three  manual  electric,  was  built  by  the 
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Hall  Organ  Co.,  of  West  Haven,  Conn.,  and  cost 
$10,000.00  installed. 

Besides  the  many  beautiful  memorials  in  the 
church  there  are  three  bequests  that  have  been 
made  to  the  Parish.  Mrs.  Laura  Blackwell  left  the 
parish  $250.00;  Mrs.  Mary  T.  McDonald,  who  dur- 
ing her  life  gave  much  to  the  church,  left  the 
vestry  three  houses  and  lots  with  the  request  that 
her  envelope  No.  21  be  put  in  the  collection  every 
Sunday  morning.  She  also  left  $500.00  to  the 
Daughters  of  the  King,  stipulating  that  they  were 
to  use  the  interest  therefrom  to  keep  up  her  lot  in 
the  cemetery  and  churchyard  and  to  put  flowers 
in  the  Ellison  Memorial  window  on  festival  days. 
The  third  bequest  is  the  Annie  Blackwell  Lewis 
Memorial  left  to  the  Parish  by  the  late  Ivey  Fore- 
man in  memory  of  his  mother.  The  amount  of  this 
is  $1,000.00  and  income  therefrom  is  to  be  used  to 
relieve  the  suffering  among  the  poor  of  the  Parish. 

Thus  in  the  St.  Peters  of  today  we  have  a  church, 
beautiful,  well  appointed,  and  with  a  congregation 
of  loyal  working  people. 


THE  VESTRY  OF  1822  AND  OF  1922 

There  are  found  none  of  the  old  minute  books  or 
records  of  the  Vestry  meetings  of  the  early  church 
and  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  burned  with  the 
old  church  in  1864;  but  for  us  and  the  information 
of  those  who  may  come  after  us,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  record  the  names,  occupations  and  a  few 
facts  in  regard  to  the  Vestries  of  1822  and  1922. 

Eli  Hoyt  was  the  first  senior  warden  of  the  Par- 
ish and  held  this  position  until  his  death.  He  was 
born  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  April  30,  1787,  and  came 
to  this  town  early  in  life.  He  was  a  merchant  and 
known  for  his  strict  integrity.  His  wife,  Mary  Ann 
Cambreleng,  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Parish. 
They  did  much  toward  the  building  up  of  the  Par- 
ish and  held  the  Sunday  school  of  the  church  in 
their  own  home  prior  to  1822.  He  died  February 
22,  1864,  and  is  buried  in  St.  Peters  Churchyard. 

James  Ellison,  or  as  he  was  better  known, 
"Squire  Ellison"  was  born  in  Bath,  N.  C,  and 
moved  to  Washington  when  seventeen  years  of  age. 
He  was  connected  with  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  died  January  6,  1864,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Peters  Churchyard.  While  strict- 
ly a  moral  man  and  an  upright  citizen,  he  never 
received  the  rite  of  baptism  or  confirmation. 

Thos.  A.  DeMille  was  born  in  the  City  of  New 
York  and  came  to  Washington  when  a  boy.  He 
grew  up  with  the  town  and  was  a  successful  mer- 
chant here.  He  built  the  brick  house  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  J.  K.  Hoyt.  He  was  a  lay  reader 
in  the  Parish  and  the  first  junior  warden,  which 
position  he  held  until  he  left  Washington.  Al- 
though living  away  from  town,  it  was  through  his 
advice  and  instruction  that  the  new  church  was 
begun  soon  after  the  war  and  he  acted  as  banker 
for  the  building  fund.    Whatever  amounts  were 


collected  by  Rev.  Edwin  Geer  or  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hughes  were  put  in  the  keeping  of  DeMille  &  Co. 
He  died  and  was  buried  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn. 

Abner  P.  Neal  was  born  in  New  Bern,  N.  C,  and 
moved  early  in  life  to  this  town.  He  was  a  liberal 
friend  and  member  of  the  Church,  and  a  vestry- 
man from  the  foundation  of  the  Parish  until  his 
death.  He  was  also  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
Beaufort  County.  He  died  December  19,  1849,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Peters  Churchyard. 

J.  W.  Jackson  came  to  this  town  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Church  only 
by  baptism.  He  lived  here  but  a  few  years  and 
returned  to  Washington  City.  He  lost  his  life  by 
drowning  in  the  Mississippi  River,  having  taken 
passage  on  a  steamer  that  burned  to  the  water's 
edge. 

The  memory  of  Jarvis  B.  Buxton  belongs  not 
alone  to  St.  Peters  Parish,  but  to  the  whole  diocese 
and  State.  He  was  a  man  of  bright,  earnest,  Godly 
sincerity  and  was  a  devout  and  holy  man  of  God. 
He  was  born  in  New  Bern,  N.  C,  and  was  early  in 
life  a  teacher.  He  was  one  of  the  first  lay  readers 
in  the  Parish  and  also  served  in  Bath,  Zion  and 
Trinity  Parishes.  He  entered  the  ministry  and  was 
Rector  of  several  Parishes  in  the  State.  He  died 
at  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  in  the  year  1851,  during  the 
sitting  of  the  Diocesan  Convention,  having  charge 
of  the  Parish  at  that  time. 

James  S.  Blount  was  a  vestryman  for  only  a  few 
years.  He  was  originally  a  saddler  by  trade,  but 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  engaged  in  farming. 
He  owned  a  pew  in  the  church  and  was  a  fair  at- 
tendant at  the  services. 

William  R.  Swift,  the  last  subscriber  to  the  docu- 
ment forming  the  Parish,  was  born  in  Washington 
City  and  was  in  the  town  on  a  visit  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  of  a  genial  disposition  and  in- 
clined more  to  the  sports  of  life  than  to  any  prac- 
tical turn  of  mind.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he 
would  do  anything  for  a  friend  and  it  was  this 
trait  that  cost  him  his  life.  While  here  on  a  visit 
to  Thos.  H.  Blount  on  the  latter's  farm  at  "Sans 
Souci,"  Mr.  Blount  was  taken  sick  and  wished  for 
some  oysters.  None  were  obtainable  in  town  and 
Mr.  Swift  wishing  to  gratify  his  friend,  chartered 
a  boat  and  went  down  the  sound  oystering.  During 
a  storm  on  the  trip  he  caught  cold,  which  devel- 
oped pneumonia  and  he  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards. He  was  buried  in  the  old  Blount  burying 
ground  at  Sans  Souci. 

The  Vestry  of  1922  is  composed  of  twelve  of  the 
city's  most  prominent  business  and  professional 
men. 

J.  G.  Bragaw  is  the  present  and  fifth  senior  war- 
den of  the  Parish  and  has  held  this  position  since 
the  death  of  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Blount  in  1911.  Mr.  Bra- 
gaw was  born  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1838,  and 
came  to  Washington  in  the  year  1858,  to  clerk  in 
the  store  of  W.  E.  DeMille.  He  travelled  to  Wash- 
ington from  Plymouth  by  stage  coach  and  when 
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he  put  his  foot  on  Washington  soil  for  the  first 
time,  it  was  at  the  same  place  where  he  now  lives, 
being  at  that  time  the  site  of  the  Lafayette  Hotel. 
Although  he  had  three  brothers  in  the  Union  army, 
he  served  as  a  Confederate  soldier  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  He  is  the  second  oldest  member  of  the 
Parish  and  among  the  most  active.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  vestry  for  fifty  years. 

T.  Harvey  Myers,  the  junior  warden,  was  born 
in  Washington,  N.  C,  1870.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late 
T.  H.  B.  Myers,  who  was  one  of  the  church's  most 
liberal  sons.  Mr.  Myers  has  always  been  active  in 
the  work  of  the  church  and  has  been  a  vestryman 
for  twenty-six  years  and  junior  warden  since  1911. 
He  is  the  agent  of  the  Norfolk  Southern  Railroad 
Co.  and  comes  from  a  family  that  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  transportation  business  of  Wash- 
ington since  1815. 

The  present  treasurer  and  financial  secretary  of 
the  Parish  is  Guy  C.  Harding,  who  was  born  in 
Chocowinity  in  1880,  and  moved  to  Washington  in 
the  year  1895.  He  is  engaged  in  the  rental  and 
real  estate  business  in  the  firm  of  H.  E.  Harding  & 
Son. 

C.  E.  Leens  was  born  in  DeKalb,  111.,  October  24, 
1858,  and  moved  to  Washington  in  June,  1892,  with 
the  coming  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R.  Co.  He 
was  engineer  on  the  run  from  Washington  to  Par- 
mele  from  that  time  until  he  retired  from  active 
service  about  a  year  ago.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  vestry  since  1914. 

S.  F.  Alligood  was  born  in  1863,  in  Beaufort 
County,  a  few  miles  from  Washington.  He  was  a 
member  of  Zion  Parish  before  coming  to  this  city. 
He  moved  to  Washington  in  1901,  and  is  connected 
with  the  Crystal  Ice  Co.  He  has  been  on  the  vestry 
for  several  years  and  has  also  served  as  treasurer. 

N.  Henry  Moore  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  May 
10,  1886,  and  moved  here  when  a  small  boy.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  junior  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Andrew  in  the  Parish,  and  in  later  years 
has  served  as  director  of  the  chapter.  In  the  busi- 
ness world  he  has  been  connected  with  the  whole- 
sale grocery  business  of  the  town  and  is  at  present 
the  postmaster,  having  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  eight  years  ago. 

E.  K.  Willis  has  been  a  vestryman  since  1915, 
when  he  succeeded  his  father,  the  late  E.  K.  Willis 
of  blessed  memory,  one  of  the  most  earnest  work- 
ers the  Parish  ever  had.  In  the  work  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  St.  Andrew  he  has  been  very  active  and 
has  been  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  for 
fifteen  years.  He  is  always  ready  to  do  any  work 
for  the  Church  and  has  built  up  a  splendid  Sunday 
school.  He  is  thirty-three  years  old  and  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  grocery  business.  He  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  Parson  Stewart,  who  came  to  St. 
Thomas  Church,  Bath,  from  England  in  1753. 

J.  F.  Randolph  was  born  in  Washington,  March 
25,  1871,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  vestry  since 
1897.    He  is  a  son  of  the  late  J.  F.  Randolph,  a 


prominent  layman  of  the  Parish.  For  many  years 
he  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Parish.  He  married 
Miss  Eliza  Haughton,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thos.  B.  Haughton,  a  revered  clergyman  of  this 
diocese.  He  is  a  prominent  business  man  of  Wash- 
ington and  is  president  of  E.  Peterson  Co.,  whole- 
sale grocers. 

The  present  secretary  of  the  vestry  is  William  B. 
Harding,  a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Nathaniel  Harding 
and  grandson  of  Rev.  N.  Collin  Hughes,  D.D.,  both 
former  rectors  of  the  Parish.  He  was  born  January 
24,  1884,  and  has  been  brought  up  literally  a  child 
of  the  Church.  He  is  a  lay  reader  of  the  Parish 
and  has  served  many  years  as  a  member  of  the 
choir.  He  is  assistant  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington. 

John  K.  Hoyt  was  born  January  21,  1862,  and  is 
a  son  of  Edmund  S.  Hoyt,  who  was  senior  warden 
of  the  Parish  for  twenty-four  years.  Mr.  Hoyt  is 
one  of  Washington's  most  successful  merchants  and 
has  been  in  business  here  since  1890. 

Junius  D.  Grimes,  a  lawyer  of  the  city,  is  a  son 
of  General  Bryan  Grimes  and  was  born  in  Choco- 
winity in  1878,  and  moved  to  Washington  in  1902. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Ward  &  Grimes. 

Harry  McMullan  moved  to  Washington  in  1907, 
from  Edenton,  N.  C,  where  he  was  born  July  23, 
1884.  He  is  a  lawyer  and  has  been  a  vestryman 
since  the  last  election. 

In  the  Vestry  of  1822  we  found  men  who  were 
pioneers  in  the  business  life  of  Washington,  and  in 
the  Vestry  of  1922  we  find  those  who  are  identified 
with  the  leading  interests  of  the  city.  May  the 
Vestry  of  2022  contain  the  same  type  of  progres- 
sive, unselfish  men  as  the  Vestry  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  and  today. 


Document  Forming  the  Parish  of  St.  Peters 
April  7,  1822 


The  Old  Trinity  Chapel 


Rev.  Nicholas  Collin 
Hughes,  D.D. 


Chocowinity  -  Parson  Blount 
—  A  Chapel  and  A  School 

Chocowinity  is  a  small  community  in  Beaufort 
County,  N.  C.  It  was  a  small  community  in  1773, 
and  though  it  has  increased  in  size  today,  it  is  still 
reckoned  as  a  small  town.  But  for  Episcopalians 
it  is  rich  in  history,  and  for  many  of  them  there  are 
endearing  associations. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Blount,  whom  history  knows  as 
Parson  Blount,  was  born  in  Beaufort  County  in 
1748,  studied  under  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart  of 
Saint  Thomas,  Bath,  and  later  in  London.  He  was 
ordained  Priest  in  England,  and  returned  to  North 
Carolina,  and  at  Chocowinity  built  Trinity  Chapel, 
which  was  long  known  as  Blount's  Chapel.  This 
Chapel  stood  for  many  years  about  a  mile  from  the 
village  of  Chocowinity,  but  was  moved  to  the  vil- 
lage in  1939.  On  either  side  of  the  Sanctuary  may 
be  found  a  memorial  window,  one  to  the  Rev.  Is- 
rael Harding;  the  other  to  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Collin 
Hughes,  D.D.  On  its  180th  anniversary,  the  Rev. 
Israel  Harding  Hughes,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Nicholas 


Trinity  Chapel  Today 


Hughes,  preached  at  a  big  home-coming,  the  serv- 
ice being  followed  by  a  picnic  dinner  on  the 
grounds.  Church  now  has  180  communicants.  All 
of  the  above  mentioned  men  had  ties  with  the 
Chapel,  and  with  the  neighboring  town  of  Wash- 
ington, N.  C,  which  will  be  seen  in  other  sketches. 

THE  HUGHES  FAMILY 
The  Rev.  Nicholas  Collin  Hughes  was  born  March 
30th,  1822  in  upper  Marion,  Montgomery  county, 
Pa.  He  died  May  20th,  1893,  in  Chocowinity,  N.  C. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pa.  and 
the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 
Ordained  to  the  Diaconate  in  Saint  Thomas  Church, 
New  York  City,  in  1844,  and  in  the  same  year  went 
South,  and  was  ordained  Priest  in  Christ  Church, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  His  wife,  Adeline  Edmonds  Wil- 
liams, was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Williams,  a 


Rev.  Nicholas  Collin  Hughes,  Jr.  and  family.  Left  to  right, 
front  row:  Mrs.  Nicholas  Collin  Hughes,  Rev.  Nicholas  Col- 
lin Hughes,  Jr.,  Miss  Carrie  Hughes.  Back  row:  Mr.  Nich- 
olas Collin  Hughes,  the  third,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hughes,  Rev. 
Israel  Harding  Hughes. 
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surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  gave  him  a  D.D.  Degree,  presum- 
ably for  having  written  a  book,  "Genesis  and  Geol- 
ogy," still  used  in  Geological  libraries.  He  served 
at  various  places,  Washington,  N.  C;  Henderson- 
ville,  N.  C;  Pittsboro,  N.  C.  In  the  early  80s,  with 
his  son,  he  established  Trinity  School,  Chocowin- 
ity,  N.  C,  a  school  which  has  been  credited  with 
sending  more  than  thirty  men  into  the  Ministry. 
It  will  be  fitting  here  to  say  more  about  the  school 
which  Dr.  Hughes  established.  He  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  education,  and  though  at  times  he  re- 
moved to  other  parishes,  he  returned  to  his  first 
love,  Chocowinity  and  teaching.  In  1879  his  son, 
Nicholas  Collin  Jr.  joined  him  as  vice-principal, 
and  became  principal  in  1893.  He  too,  believed  in 
education.  He  married  Elizabeth  Harding,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Israel  Harding,  and  she  shared  his 
interest  and  his  endeavors  to  carry  on  the  work 
begun  by  his  father.  Later,  he  had  the  assistance 
of  two  sons,  Mr.  Nicholas  Collin,  the  third,  and 
Israel  Harding,  who  also  entered  the  ministry,  and 
who  after  many  years  of  devoted  service  is  now 
(1964)  assistant  to  the  Rector  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
Church  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Two  daughters  of  Nich- 
olas Collin  Jr.,  Misses  Carrie  and  Elizabeth,  sharing 
their  father's  interest  in  education,  spent  much  of 
their  time  in  teaching,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  is  at  the 
present  time,  1964,  teaching  in  a  private  school  in 
Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

The  services  of  this  family  to  the  Church  and  to 
education  covers  a  period  of  120  years,  and  it  has 
been  service  of  high  character  and  efficiency.  We 
can  well  characterize  this  family  as  being  of  the 
"Old  School,"  a  school  which  valued  and  practiced 
the  "Old  virtues."  There  were  loftiness  of  mind, 
gentility  in  spirit,  loyalty  to  high  principles,  and 
an  appreciation  of  cultural  values  which  marked 
this  family  throughout  its  history.  Yet,  they  were 
humble  in  spirit,  and  democratic  and  Christian  in 
their  stretch  of  love  and  sympathy  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  They  could  be  as  much  at  home 
with  "all  sorts  and  conditions,"  as  they  were  with 
their  own  cultural  and  social  groups.  In  heart  and 
hand  their  love  and  sympathy  reached  out  to  em- 
brace every  child  of  God. 

When  circumstances  made  it  necessary  to  close 
the  school  at  Chocowinity,  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Collin 
Hughes  became  Archdeacon  of  the  Raleigh  Convo- 
cation in  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  where  he 
served  many  years  with  distinction  and  efficiency. 
Following  this  he  was  chaplain  at  the  state  farm 
for  a  time,  and  then  he  turned  back  to  his  first  love 
— teaching.  For  a  time  he  had  a  boys'  school  in 
Raleigh,  and  then  moved  to  Hendersonville  to 
teach  in  the  Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys.  It  was 
fitting  that  he  should  spend  his  late  years  in  Hen- 
dersonville, where  his  father  had  been  Rector  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  He  wrote  a  most  interesting 
booklet  of  "Hendersonville  in  War  Times."  He 
was  fortunate  to  have  with  him  in  these  late  years, 
the  presence  and  comfort  of  his  two  daughters.  It 


was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  to  know  him  in 
these  days,  and  to  receive  the  blessing  of  a  won- 
derful fellowship.  His  spirit,  his  wisdom,  his  learn- 
ing, his  affection  were  a  benediction. 

Before  closing  this  brief  sketch  of  the  Hughes 
family,  we  should  add  some  of  the  names  of  those 
who  received  training  at  the  Trinity  School  in 
Chocowinity,  and  who  went  on  to  become  out- 
standing ministers.  Among  them  we  find:  Nich- 
olas Collin  Hughes,  Jr.,  Isaac  Wayne  Hughes,  Israel 
Harding  Hughes,  Nathaniel  Harding,  John  R. 
Harding,  Israel  Harding,  Frederick  H.  Harding, 
Edmund  Joyner,  Frank  Joyner,  Richard  Joyner, 
James  Joyner,  Thomas  P.  Noe,  Alexander  C.  D. 
Noe,  William  Edward  Cox,  M.  M.  Marshall,  Ed- 
ward Wooten,  Benjamin  Winfield,  Luther  Eborn, 
Edgar  Price,  Lucien  Malone,  Claude  Smith,  Henry 
Smith,  Samuel  S.  Barber,  John  E.  Huhn,  George 
B.  Burgess,  Frederick  B.  Drane,  Joseph  Williams, 
Henry  Wingate,  George  Franklin  Hill,  Mitchell 
Taylor.  There  were  others  indirectly  influenced 
to  enter  the  ministry,  and  in  addition  a  large  num- 
ber of  able  and  influential  laymen. 

As  noted  above,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Wayne  Hughes 
attended  the  school  taught  by  his  father.  He  was 
another  who  bore  witness  to  the  greatness  and  use- 
fulness to  the  Church,  of  the  Hughes  Family.  It 
was  the  great  privilege  of  the  writer  to  begin  his 
ministry  as  assistant  to  this  great  servant  of  the 
Lord.  Gifted  in  looks,  learning,  and  social  graces, 
Jie  carried  all  into  his  ministry.  He  was  an  out- 
standing preacher,  loyal  to  the  Church,  and  faith- 
ful in  service.  The  poor  and  the  unfortunate  had 
his  special  care.  He  was  a  shepherd  who  had  the 
good  of  the  sheep  at  heart,  and  touched  them  at 
every  point  of  need.  Two  fields  of  his  labors  were 
Saint  John's  Church,  Fayetteville,  and  Holy  Inno- 
cents, Henderson.  In  every  field  of  service  he  made 
a  spiritual  impact  upon  the  community,  and  left 
endearing  memories  with  those  of  his  flocks. 


Rev.  Israel  Harding  Rev.  John  Harding 

THE  HARDING  FAMILY 
The  Rev.  Israel  Harding  was  born  May  29th,  in 
Chocowinity,  N.  C.  Died  Jan.  13,  1891. 
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He  studied  under  the  Rev.  N.  C.  Hughes,  of 
Chocowinity,  and  was  ordained  Deacon  under 
Bishop  Atkinson,  Dec.  21st,  1856,  in  Saint  James, 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  made  a  Priest  by  the  same 
Bishop  in  Grace  Church,  Morganton,  July  12th, 
1861.  He  served  in  fifteen  missions,  and  was  Rec- 
tor of  Saint  Mary's,  Kinston  for  seven  years.  A 
street  in  that  town  bears  his  name.  He  built  with 
his  hands,  having  formerly  been  a  carpenter,  not 
only  different  Churches,  but  also  the  furnishings 
for  many.  As  evidence  of  the  love  which  people 
had  for  him  there  are  at  least  eight  persons  bearing 
his  name,  some  of  whom  are  still  living  (1960).  He 
was  the  country  parson  of  the  old  type. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Harding  was  born  in  Chocowin- 
ity, N.  C,  March  6th,  1847,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Trinity  School,  Chocowinity,  and  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.  He  was  the  twelfth  Rec- 
tor of  Saint  Peter's  Church,  Washington,  N.  C, 
coming  to  it  soon  after  he  finished  college  and  it 
was  the  only  charge  he  had  during  his  entire  min- 
istry of  44  years.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  in  Saint 
James  Church,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  July  13th,  1873, 
and  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Washington  at 
the  invitation  of  Dr.  Hughes  on  July  27th,  1873  in 
the  court  house.  He  took  part  in  the  opening  serv- 
ice of  the  New  Church  on  Sept.  14th,  1873,  and  the 
next  Sunday  was  called  to  the  Rectorship  of  the 
parish.  Coming  here  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  he 
grew  up  with  the  Parish  and  loved  and  was  loved 
by  all  the  people.  There  were  many  trying  times 
during  his  Rectorship  and  many  things  to  upset 
the  peace  of  his  congregation.  On  account  of  a 
former  Rector's  defection  to  Rome  special  care  had 
to  be  exercised  to  overcome  existing  prejudices. 
There  were  some  of  the  congregation  who  objected 
to  flowers  on  the  altar,  and  in  April  1886,  at  the 
marriage  of  Mrs.  W.  A.  B.  Branch  of  this  city,  can- 
dles were  to  be  used  on  the  altar  for  the  first  time, 
but  several  members  objecting  the  Rector  had 
them  removed  while  the  bridal  party  waited  in  the 
vestibule.  There  were  others  who  never  became 
reconciled  to  the  surpliced  choir.  Out  of  all  this 
there  came  an  understanding  between  Priest  and 
people  which  is  seldom  found.  Mr.  Harding  was  a 
"Prayer  Book  Churchman"  and  the  service  was 
always  the  same.  His  people  were  ever  loyal  and 
during  the  years  that  followed,  the  Church  grew  in 
numbers,  and  the  parish  became  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  Diocese. 

At  the  age  of  17  Mr.  Harding  had  entered  the 
Confederate  army,  and  served  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  then  taught  school  in  Beaufort  county,  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  and  was  Commandant  at  Che- 
shire Military  Academy  in  Conn.  After  coming  to 
Washington  he  took  an  active  part  in  educational 
work,  and  for  twenty  five  years  was  Superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction.  For  nearly  thirty  years 
he  was  chaplain  of  the  second  regiment,  North 
Carolina  National  Guard,  and  was  for  a  number  of 
years  President  of  the  standing  Committee.  He 
was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  the  daugh- 


ter of  the  Rev.  N.  C.  Hughes,  a  former  Rector,  and 
his  last  wife  Mrs.  H.  O.  Handy,  the  daughter  of 
Edmund  S.  Hoyt.  In  the  last  days  of  his  life  he 
was  very  lame,  and  although  suffering  much  from 
his  infirmity,  he  continued  to  serve  the  parish  and 
would  sometimes  conduct  the  service  and  preach 
from  his  wheelchair.  He  died  on  June  27th,  1917 
at  the  age  of  seventy  and  was  buried  in  Oakdale 
cemetery.  A  grandson,  Rt.  Rev.  M.  George  Henry, 
is  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Rev.  John  Ravenscroft  Harding,  born  June  30th, 
1860,  in  Chocowinity,  and  died  in  Sodus,  New  York. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  General  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Ordained 
Deacon  in  Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  by  Bishop  Ly- 
man, and  Priest  by  the  same  Bishop  in  Trinity 
Church,  Asheville,  N.  C,  by  the  same  Bishop.  He 
served  as  Rector  of  Saint  James  Parish  and  School, 
Macon,  Mo.  and  other  Churches  in  New  York  State. 
His  own  college  bestowed  upon  him  the  degree  of 
D.D. 

St.  James  Parish,  Wilmington 

As  is  true  of  many  old  Episcopal  Churches,  in 
its  earliest  years  St.  James  was  part  of  the  See  of 
London,  and  reported  directly  to  the  Bishop  of 
London. 

Prior  to  1700,  there  was  no  Christian  minister  of 
any  denomination  known  to  be  on  duty  in  North 
Carolina. 

In  1695,  the  Bishop  of  London  requested  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Bray  to  visit  the  American  Provinces  and 
report  to  him. 

In  1698  Mr.  Bray  organized  The  Society  for  the 
Promulgation  of  Christian  Knowledge,  primarily 
intended  for  the  founding  of  Parish  libraries;  and  in 
1700  the  Society  sent  the  first  Missionary  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Brett;  who 
came  to  the  Albemarle  region,  bringing  a  collec- 
tion of  books. 

In  1701  Mr.  Bray  reported,  recommending  that 
missionaries  be  sent  in  sufficient  numbers;  and  as- 
sisted in  organizing  the  Venerable  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  Religion  in  Foreign  Lands.  In  1704 
The  Venerable  Society  sent  its  first  missionary 
(Rev.  John  Blair)  to  the  Albemarle  region  (Weeks 
— History  of  Religion  in  North  Carolina,  p.  39)  and 
paid  his  passage,  (Haywood — Bishops  of  North  Car- 
olina, p.  21). 

CREATION  OF  ST.  JAMES  PARISH— 1729 
In  1701,  the  Assembly  divided  the  Province  into 
parishes,  and  provided  for  the  support  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  All  copies  of  this  Act 
have  been  lost,  but  a  letter  (C.R.,  I — 572)  affirms 
its  passage. 

In  1715,  another  Act  (known  as  the  Vestry  Act) 
was  passed  dividing  the  Province  into  parishes  and 
establishing  procedure  for  electing  vestries,  (S.R., 
XXIII— 6).  This  Act  does  not  name  St.  James 
Parish. 
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The  First  Saint  James,  Wilmington 


In  1729  the  Assembly  passed  an  Act  (Public  Acts 
of  the  General  Assembly,  C.R.,  I — 36)  providing  for 
the  formation  of  New  Hanover  Precinct  (later  New 
Hanover  County).  According  to  the  librarian  of 
the  North  Carolina  Collection  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  "St.  James  Parish  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  1734,  and  probably  was  laid  out  in  1729, 
when  the  county  was  formed  (as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  other  counties.")  (Letter  March  1,  1962.) 

In  1734  an  Act  (S.R.,  XXIII— 120),  created  St. 
Martin's  Parish,  and  ordered  it  to  pay  its  arrears 
to  St.  James  Parish.  (This  is  the  first  official  men- 
tion of  St.  James  Parish.) 

In  1739,  Newton  was  incorporated,  made  the  seat 
of  St.  James  Parish,  and  renamed  Wilmington 
(S.R.,  XXIII— 133). 

In  1740  mention  was  made  that  the  Rev.  James 
Moir  had  become  Rector  of  St.  James  Parish  (C.R., 
IV — 606).  All  previous  Church  Acts  were  rescind- 
ed in  1741  (S.R.,  XXIII— 187). 

THE  REV.  RICHARD  MARSDEN,  1729—1738 

Mr.  Marsden.  who  was  for  many  years  Chaplain 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  had  come  with  him  to 
Jamaica,  thence  to  the  mainland  (Burr — Sketch  of 
St.  James  Parish,  p.  6)  held  the  first  religious  serv- 
ices known  to  have  been  held  in  the  immediate 
Wilmington  area  at  a  plantation  called  the  Hermit- 
age, about  eight  miles  North  of  Wilmington.  He 
served  without  compensation  until  he  obtained  a 
temporary  appointment  from  the  Venerable  Socie- 
ty (probably  about  1730).  At  the  request  of  the 
Vestry  of  St.  James,  this  unconfirmed  appointment 
was  cancelled  in  1738.  He  generally  is  accepted  as 
the  first  rector  of  St.  James,  although  in  a  letter  of 
Nov.  29,  1732  the  Rev.  John  La  Pierre  (first  rector 
of  St.  Philips— W.  B.  McKoy,  History  of  Old  St. 
Philips  Church),  claimed  to  have  been  appointed  in 
1708  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  officiate  in  both 
South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina.  Mr.  La  Pierre 
offered  no  proof.  (C.R.,  III— 392). 


Saint  James,  Wilmington 

REV.  JAMES  MOIR,  1736—1747/8 

Mr.  Moir  came  directly  from  London  on  appoint- 
ment by  the  Venerable  Society.  He  resided  first 
in  Wilmington,  then  in  Brunswick,  and  served 
both.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  Newton  was  in- 
corporated, made  the  seat  of  St.  James  Parish  and 
renamed  Wilmington  (S.R.,  XXIII— 133).  Services 
were  held  in  the  Courthouse  located  in  the  inter- 
section of  Front  and  Market  Streets  (C.  J.  Sauthier; 
Map  of  Wilmington,  1769). 

RECTORSHIP  VACANT  1748—1755 

On  Sept.  27,  1751,  the  erection  of  a  church  (St. 
James)  in  Wilmington  was  authorized  (S.R.,  XXIII 
— 146-147).  A  lot  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Market  Streets  was  given  by  Michael  Higgins 
(Drane,  Historical  Notices)  for  a  church  and  grave- 
yard. When  the  lot  proved  inadequate,  the  As- 
sembly granted  to  the  Vestry  permission  to  use  30 
feet  of  Market  Street.  On  this  site  the  original  St. 
James  was  erected.  (The  church  was  about  two- 
thirds  in  Market  St.)  The  cornerstone  was  laid  in 
1751,  but  the  church  was  not  consecrated  until 
1770.  A  picture  of  that  church  appears  in  Loring's 
Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  (Vol.  II — 
575).  "It  was  a  large  square  building  with  neither 
steeple  nor  belfry,  with  three  entrances — one  in 
front  facing  the  river,  one  opening  on  Market 
street,  and  another  leading  into  the  graveyard.  The 
aisles  were  quite  broad,  and  paved  with  large 
square  brick;  very  many  of  the  pews  were  of  the 
old  English  style,  being  what  were  called  double 
pews,  and  would  seat  quite  a  large  family  very 
comfortably,  through  compelling  a  portion  of  the 
occupants  to  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  chancel. 
There  was  a  high  reading  desk,  and  a  pulpit  higher 
still,  each  with  red  velvet  cushions,  and  a  sounding 
board  above  the  pulpit.  There  was  a  plain  com- 
munion table,  made  of  mahogany;  in  fact,  all  of  the 
arrangements  were  of  the  simplest  and  most  un- 
pretending character."  (Burr,  p.  30-31). 
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rev.  john  Mcdowell,  1755—1763 

Mr.  McDowell  resided  in  Wilmington  until  1760, 
when  Governor  Dobbs  insisted  that  he  move  to 
Brunswick.  He  served  both  St.  James  and  St. 
Philip's.  Some  of  the  funds  for  erection  of  these 
churches  were  raised  in  two  most  unusual  ways. 
In  1759  the  Assembly  authorized  the  holding  of  a 
Lottery  (S.R.,  XXIII— 502).  This  was  held  in  the 
courthouse  April  25,  1761.  The  Assembly  also  au- 
thorized that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  slaves 
and  other  effects  captured  from  the  pirates  in  1748 
be  given  one-third  to  St.  James  and  two-thirds  to 
St.  Philip's.  An  old  painting,  "Ecce  Homo,"  taken 
from  the  cabin  of  the  Spanish  Captain  was  given 
St.  James  in  1760  and  still  is  on  display  in  the 
church  (C.R.,  VI— 452-466). 

REV.  MICHAEL  SMITH,  1759 
A  memorial  dated  October  1,  1759,  from  the 
Vestry  and  Church  wardens  of  New  Hanover  Coun- 
ty, states  that  Mr.  Smith  had  removed  from  his 
last  cure  and  come  into  St.  James  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Venerable  Society,  and  praved  the  So- 
ciety to  permit  him  to  continue  (C.R.,  VI — 59).  A 
deed  of  sale  of  the  effects  of  Mr.  Smith  to  William 
Purviance,  dated  Dec.  7,  1759,  designated  Mr.  Smith 
as  "Minister  of  St.  James  Parish."  (Deedbook  D, 
p.  491). 

REV.  JOHN  BARNETT  (or  BARRETT)  1763—1766 
Little  is  known  of  this  gentleman  except  that  he 
received  £20  passage  money,  resided  at  CASTLE 
TRYON,  near  Brunswick  with  the  Governor,  and 
extended  his  services  to  the  more  remote  congre- 
gations throughout  the  Parish  (C.R.,  VII — 161). 

REV.  JOHN  WILLS,  1766—1776 
Mr.  Wills  was  the  only  one  of  the  rectors  under 
the  Crown  to  reside  exclusively  in  Wilmington  and 
serve  St.  James  only.  He  also  was  the  last  of  these 
rectors.  St.  James  at  Fourth  and  Market  was 
opened  for  service  by  him  in  1770.  The  last  vestry 
meeting  under  the  Crown  (of  which  we  have  any 
record)  was  held  in  December,  1775. 

OCCUPATION  BY  THE  BRITISH  ARMY, 
1780—1781 

Wilmington  became  an  outpost  of  the  British 
Army  in  1780.  It  was  occupied  by  Col.  John  Craig, 
January  29,  1781,  and  by  Lord  Cornwallis  April 
7-25,  1781.  The  church  was  stripped  of  all  furnish- 
ings and  used  as  blockhouse,  hospital,  and  lastly  as 
a  riding  school  for  the  cavalry.  When  the  British 
evacuated  Wilmington  in  November  1781,  they 
took  with  them  all  church  records  (presumably  for 
transmittal  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  since  St. 
James  had  been  part  of  the  See  of  London.)  Efforts 
to  get  copies  have  failed.  During  the  Colonial  Pe- 
riod, the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  clergy  were 
paid  partly  by  the  Parish,  partly  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  partly  by  the  Venerable  Society.  Each 
fully  accredited  rector  received  £20  passage  money. 


RECTORSHIP  VACANT  1781—1794 
By  1795  the  Vestry  had  reorganized,  repaired 
and  refurnished  the  Church  and  installed  a  rector. 

REV.  SOLOMON  HALLING  1795—1809 
Dr.  Hailing  reinstated  services,  and  endeavored 
to  rebuild  the  congregation.  St.  James  Church  was 
given  a  Charter  in  1797.   (Martin  Public  Acts  II  p. 
113). 

RECTORSHIP  VACANT  1809—1811 

REV.  DR.  ADAM  EMPIE,  1811—1814 
As  memories  of  the  war  became  less  bitter,  the 
membership  of  St.  James  increased  greatly  while 
Dr.  Empie  was  rector.  He  resigned  in  1814  to  be- 
come Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point. 

REV.  BETHEL  JUDD,  1814—1816 
Short  though  his  stay,  it  was  beneficial  to  the 
church,  as  Mr.  Judd  introduced  more  decorum  into 
the  services,  and  the  congregation  continued  to  in- 
crease greatly. 


Rev.  Adam  Empie,  D.D.     Dr.  Armand  John  deRosset, 

Sr.,  M.D. 

REV.  DR.  ADAM  EMPIE,  1816—1827 
The  growth  of  the  congregation  now  made  it 
necessary  to  provide  more  pews  by  the  erection  of 
side  galleries.  Sunday  schools  and  Bible  classes 
were  instituted,  also  an  association  for  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  children,  another  for  the  purchase  and 
gratuitous  distribution  of  Bibles  and  prayer  books, 
and  a  third  for  the  formation  of  a  parochial  library 
(Burr,  p.  37). 

In  1820  the  Women's  Working  Association  was 
organized.  It  was  incorporated  in  1833  and  author- 
ized to  hold  property;  the  last  treasurer's  report 
was  dated  1867.  (Waddell — History  of  St.  James 
Parish)  Dr.  Empie  resigned  in  1827.  He  died  in 
1860,  and  a  tablet  to  his  memory  is  on  the  South 
wall  of  the  church. 

RT.  REV.  JOHN  STARK  RAVENSCROFT,  1827 
Although  Bishop  Ravenscroft  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment as  Rector  of  St.  James,  he  never  served 
as  such. 
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REV.  T.  S.  W.  MOTT,  1827—1828 
Mr.  Mott's  health  failed  so  soon  after  his  arrival, 
that  little  is  known  of  his  rectorship. 

REV.  WILLIAM  D.  CAIRNS,  1829—1833 
In  1832  a  lot  was  purchased  on  the  north  side  of 
Market  Street  between  3rd  and  4th  streets,  and  the 
first  rectory  built,  financed  almost  entirely  by  the 
Women's  Working  Association  (sometimes  called 
the  Ladies  Sewing  Society). 

REV.  THOMAS  F.  DAVIS,  1833—1836 
At  this  time  there  was  a  great  upsurge  of  the 
missionary  movement,  fully  shared  by  St.  James. 
In  1834,  the  Rev.  Augustus  Foster  Lyde,  a  member 
of  St.  James  (then  at  the  General  Seminary),  insti- 
gated the  founding  of  the  Chinese  Mission  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  the  first 
Episcopal  clergyman  to  volunteer  for  service  in 
China.  Although  his  being  in  the  last  stages  of 
tuberculosis  prevented  his  being  accepted,  Chinese 
Episcopalians  still  consider  him  the  father  of  the 
Chinese  Episcopal  Church,  (letter  dated  Feb.  12, 
1959,  to  the  rector  of  St.  James  from  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Andrew  Yu  Yu  Tsu,  formerly  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
Hong  Kong.)  Mr.  Lyde  died  Nov.  19,  1834,  aged  21 
years.  A  tablet  to  his  memory  is  on  the  East  wall 
of  St.  James. 

In  1834,  the  Women's  Working  Association  built 
Society  Hall  between  the  church  and  the  church- 
yard— about  50  feet  back  from  Market  Street.  This 
was  used  as  the  Parish  House  until  1892  when  the 
first  Parish  House  was  built  and  connected  to  it. 

Lebanon  Chapel  at  Wrightsville  was  built  in 
1835,  and  services  held  in  it  by  lay  readers  from  St. 
James  until  1923  when  St.  Andrews  on  the  Sound 
was  built  as  a  Mission  of  St.  James.  St.  Andrews 
became  an  aided  Parish  Jan.  1,  1953,  and  an  inde- 
pendent Parish  Jan.  1,  1956.  (Records  of  St.  An- 
drews Church.) 

REV.  DR.  ROBERT  BRENT  DRANE,  1836—1843 
By  now,  the  need  for  an  entirely  new  Church 
building  had  become  pressing.  The  last  service  in 
the  old  church  was  held  March  24,  1839,  and  demo- 
lition started  March  25,  1839.  The  cornerstone  of  a 
new  (the  present)  church  at  Third  and  Market  St. 
was  laid  April  3,  1839.  "The  plan  of  this  building 
was  designed  by  T.  U.  Walter  of  Philadelphia  and 
executed  under  the  direction  of  John  S.  Norris  of 
New  York,"  (Burr,  p.  51-52).  The  new  church  was 
consecrated  March  29,  1840.  In  the  interval,  serv- 
ices were  held  in  Society  Hall  which  belonged  to 
the  Women's  Working  Association.  At  this  time 
the  land  extending  30  feet  into  Market  Street  was 
returned  to  the  City.  Dr.  Drane  resigned  in  Janu- 
ary, 1843. 

REV.  RICHARD  H.  WILMER,  1843—1844 
Owing  to  ill  health,  Mr.  Wilmer  served  only  a 
few  months.  (He  was  later  Bishop  of  Alabama,  the 
only  bishop  to  be  consecrated  under  the  authority 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America.)  (Haywood,  page  97). 


REV.  DR.  ROBERT  BRENT  DRANE,  1844—1862 
After  Dr.  Drane's  return,  the  congregation  in- 
creased so  greatly  that  "after  mature  consideration 
it  was  determined  by  the  congregation  to  build  an- 
other church,  and  St.  John's  was  the  result,  a  parish 
organized  from  St.  James  and  indebted  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  liberality  of  its  members  for  its  erec- 
tion and  completion."  (Burr,  p.  63).  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and 
Red  Cross  Streets  on  November  21,  1853.  Eighty- 
seven  communicants  signed  the  application  to  be- 
come a  parish.  The  church  was  dedicated  and 
opened  for  service  April  1,  1860,  when  it  became  a 
separate  parish.  A  new  St.  John's  Church  was 
built  at  831  Forest  Hills  Drive  in  1955,  and  the  old 
building  torn  down.  (Records  of  St.  John's  Church). 


Rev.  Robert  Brent         Dr.  Armand  John  deRosset, 
Drane,  D.D.  Jr.,  M.D.,  Active  Layman 


The  oldest  tombstone  now  in  St.  James  Church- 
yard, listed  in  Elizabeth  Francinia  McKoy's,  "In- 
scriptions Copied  from  Stones  in  St.  James  Church- 
yard," is  dated  June  7, 1757,  the  latest  December  11, 
1849.  The  original  extent  of  this  graveyard  is  not 
known  exactly,  but  approximately  it  was  from 
Market  to  slightly  south  of  Dock  Street,  and  from 
slightly  east  of  Fourth  west  toward  Third  Street. 
When  Oakdale  Cemetery  was  opened  Feb.  6,  1855, 
many  bodies  were  moved  to  it,  also  during  widen- 
ing of  streets  and  erection  of  new  buildings.  Many 
well  known  persons  are  buried  there,  including 
Cornelius  Harnett,  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress (who  in  spite  of  being  an  avowed  "Slave  to 
no  sect"  was  a  Vestryman  for  years),  Thomas  God- 
frey, author  of  the  Prince  of  Parthia,  the  first 
drama  written  by  an  American  and  produced  upon 
the  professional  stage  in  the  Colonies,  and  George 
Washington  Glover,  the  first  husband  of  Mary 
(Baker)  Glover  Eddy,  who  was  living  in  Wilming- 
ton in  1844.  In  the  Chronicle  (Wilmington)  August 
2, 1844,  George  Baker,  brother  of  Mrs.  Mary  (Baker) 
Glover  (Eddy),  published  a  card  of  thanks  to  the 
people  of  Wilmington  for  their  assistance.  A  mem- 
ber of  St.  John's  Masonic  Lodge  escorted  Mrs. 
Glover  1,000  miles  to  her  family. 
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Again,  in  1858,  feeling  that  there  was  a  need  for 
a  separate  church  that  would  be  (1)  integrated,  (2) 
pews  free  and  open  to  all,  and  all  welcomed,  and 
(3)  where  night  services  would  be  held,  a  commit- 
tee headed  by  Bishop  Atkinson  met  to  form  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church.  A  church  standing  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Orange  and  Fourth  Streets 
was  purchased  from  the  Protestant  Methodist 
Church.  The  first  Vestry  meeting  was  held  June 
9,  1858,  and  the  church  became  an  independent 
parish  in  1859.  It  moved  to  16th  and  Market  Streets 
in  1914.  Services  in  the  first  church  at  16th  and 
Market  Streets  were  discontinued  in  1938,  and  held 
in  the  Parish  House.  The  building  was  razed  in 
1944,  and  the  present  church  dedicated  in  1958. 
(Records  of  St.  Paul's  Church). 

In  1869,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  leaders  of 
the  colored  communicants  of  St.  Paul's,  that  they 
be  given  a  church  of  their  own,  a  committee  head- 
ed by  Bishop  Atkinson  organized  the  congregation 
of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church.  The  church  was  a 
mission,  partially  supported  jointly  by  St.  Paul's, 
St.  James  and  St.  John's.  The  cornerstone  of  the 
church  (at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Grace 
Streets)  was  laid  in  1871  and  the  church  conse- 
crated in  1872.  It  became  a  separate  parish  Janu- 
ary 1,  1928.  (Records  of  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Mark's 
Churches). 

In  1861  the  Civil  War  started,  and  in  1862  yellow 
fever  raged.  All  stores  were  closed  and  all  busi- 
ness suspended.  "It  was  a  time  of  war,  of  pesti- 
lence and  famine — the  living  were  in  need  of  bread 
and  coffins  scarcely  could  be  had  to  put  away  the 
dead,"  (Burr,  p.  68).  Many  left  the  city,  but  among 
those  who  remained  and  ministered  unflinchingly 
during  the  plague  were  five  ministers,  two  of 
whom,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Henderson  Pritchard  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  and  Dr.  Drane  of  St. 
James  Church  died  at  their  posts.  Dr.  Drane  died 
October  14,  1862.  A  tablet  to  his  memory  is  on  the 
South  wall  of  St.  James  Church. 

RT.  REV.  THOMAS  ATKINSON,  1862—1864 
Dr.  Atkinson,  although  Bishop  of  North  Carolina, 
also  served  as  rector  of  St.  James  1862 — 1864,  with- 
out interruption  of  his  Episcopate.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Alfred  Augustine  Watson  was  his  assistant.  Bishop 
Atkinson  resigned  as  rector  in  December,  1864.  He 
died  Jan.  4,  1881  and  is  buried  under  the  chancel 
of  St.  James  Church. 

REV.  ALFRED  AUGUSTINE  WATSON, 
1865—1884 

Dr.  Watson  became  rector  January  1,  1865.  One 
of  his  earliest  actions  was  to  institute  a  carol  serv- 
ice for  children.  The  first  was  held  December  28, 
1865.  On  Easter  Day  1866,  this  service  became  an 
Easter  Service  held  on  the  Tower.  It  has  been  held 
annually  ever  since. 

Wilmington  was  entered  by  the  Federal  Army  in 
February  1865.  When  Dr.  Watson  refused  to  pray 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  keys  to 
the  church  were  seized.   Pews  were  ripped  out, 


furnishings  removed,  and  the  church  used  as  a  hos- 
pital. Services  were  held  in  St.  Paul's  Church.  The 
keys  were  returned  during  the  summer,  and  the 
church  repaired  and  refurnished  sufficiently  to 
permit  the  resumption  of  services  the  second  Sun- 
day in  Advent  (December  8,  1865).  Each  pew  hold- 
er bore  the  expense  of  reinstalling  his  pew,  pews 
could  be  transferred  by  will. 

The  fourth  church  in  the  Diocese  that  St.  James 
helped  to  establish  was  the  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  In  1870  the  church  established  St.  James 
Home  (near  8th  and  Orange  Streets)  for  indigent 
widows  and  children.  It  was  staffed  by  ladies  of 
St.  James  and  members  of  the  sisterhood  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  and  lay  readers  were  supplied  by 
St.  James.  In  1871  a  school  room  was  added  and 
another  in  1872.  (Waddell,  History  of  St.  James' 
Parish.)  This  Home  was  operated  until  1892,  when 
the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  was  organized 
as  a  mission  of  St.  James.  The  church  became  an 
independent  Parish  in  May,  1907.  The  present 
church,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  6th  and  Queen 
Sts.  was  built  in  1911.  (Records  of  the  Church  of 
the  Good  Shepherd). 

On  December  19,  1882,  at  the  request  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  (made  in  1871),  the  Wilmington 
branch  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  was  organized. 
It  was  reorganized  Jan.  16,  1884,  and  put  under  the 
joint  direction  of  Dr.  Watson  (of  St.  James),  Dr. 
Carmichael  (St.  John's)  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Am- 
bler (St.  Paul's).  (Waddell.) 

Dr.  Watson  resigned  as  rector  in  April,  1884.  He 
was  consecrated  Apr.  17,  1884  as  first  bishop  of 
East  Carolina.  He  died  April  1,  1905.  A  tablet  to 
his  memory  is  on  the  South  wall  of  the  Sanctuary. 

REV.  WILLIAM  H.  LEWIS,  1885—1887 
In  1885  further  repairs  made  necessary  by  dam- 
age to  the  church  during  the  Civil  War  were  made. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  much  interested  in  music,  and  or- 
ganized a  surpliced  choir  of  over  40  men  and  boys. 

REV.  DR.  ROBERT  STRANGE,  1887—1900 
Dr.  Strange  was  a  great  humanitarian,  working 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  seamen  and  the  under- 
privileged. The  Robert  Strange  Play  Ground  at 
Eighth  and  Orange  Streets  (given  by  the  City) 
stands  as  a  memorial  to  his  work  with  children  of 
the  city.  This  was  formerly  the  O.A.N.  Club,  play- 
ground of  the  children  from  St.  James  Home. 

In  1892  a  parish  house  was  erected  and  connected 
with  Society  Hall.  Additions  were  made  in  1912 
and  1916.  In  1893  the  church  was  incorporated  and 
granted  a  charter.  The  Seal  reads:  "The  Wardens 
and  Vestry  of  St.  James  Parish,  Wilmington,  N.  C." 

Due  to  ill  health,  Dr.  Strange  was  granted  an 
indefinite  leave  of  absence  in  1899,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Edward  O.  Flagg  acted  as  Rector  pro  tern  until 
Dr.  Strange's  return  in  August  1900.  Dr.  Strange 
resigned  in  November  1900.  He  became  Bishop 
Coadjutor  of  East  Carolina,  November  1,  1904  and 
Bishop  in  1905.  He  died  August  23,  1914  and  is 
buried  und<er  the  chancel  of  St.  James  Church. 


Rev.  William  H.  Milton,  D.D.,  1906-1936 


Rev.  Mortimer  Glover 


REV.  F.  D.  HORSFIELD,  TEMPORARY, 
1901—1902 

Mr.  Horsfield,  appointed  specifically  for  a  term 
of  one  year,  was  given  the  thanks  of  the  congrega- 
tion and  a  reception  when  he  left  in  November, 
1902. 

REV.  RICHARD  WALLACE  HOGUE,  1902—1908 
Mr.  Hogue,  a  young  man  recently  graduated 
from  the  University  of  the  South,  had  great  bril- 
liance and  magnetism.  While  he  was  rector,  the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  became  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  men  of  the 
Church. 

REV.  DR.  WILLIAM  HAMMOND  MILTON, 
1909—1936,  Emeritus  1936—1946 

One  of  Dr.  Milton's  outstanding  achievements, 
the  Every  Member  Canvass  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  instituted  in  1912.  In  1916  the 
rental  of  pews  was  abolished,  and  all  pews  thrown 
open  to  all  comers,  free. 

During  World  War  I,  he  was  given  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  visit  the  Military  camps,  and  again,  during 
the  Nation-wide  Campaign  for  the  Every  Member 
Canvass  he  traveled  for  months  throughout  the 
country,  advocating  the  practice.  He  was  thanked 
for  his  "invaluable  services"  at  the  National  Con- 
vention in  1919.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  from  1920  until  1937,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Bishops'  Crusade  for  Spiritual  Awaken- 
ing in  1928.  In  1919  the  first  rectory  was  sold  and 
a  new  one  erected  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Orange  Streets. 

A  new  Parish  House  was  built  and  dedicated 
March  4,  1924.  Dr.  Milton  resigned  in  1936  and  was 
appointed  Rector  Emeritus.  He  died  June  26,  1946. 
A  tablet  to  his  memory  is  on  the  East  wall  of  the 
Transept,  and  Milton  Hall  was  built  as  a  Memorial 
to  him  in  1955. 

REV.  MORTIMER  WORTH  GLOVER,  1936 — 

In  1939,  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  building  of 
the  present  church  was  commemorated  in  two-day 
ceremonies  attended  by  several  bishops  and  other 
members  of  the  Clergy,  and  led  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  then  Presiding  Bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.    The  services 


were  held  April  30  and  May  1  (St.  Philip's  and  St. 
James  Day). 

By  1955,  the  increase  in  membership  and  activi- 
ties of  the  church  made  necessary  the  acquisition 
of  additional  space.  Accordingly  the  two  buildings 
along  Third  Street  adjoining  St.  James  on  the  south 
were  acquired.  One  was  torn  down  for  a  parking 
space,  the  office  of  the  church  was  moved  to  the 
other  (Church  House)  at  the  corner  of  Dock  and 
Third;  Milton  Hall  was  built  south  of  the  Parish 
House,  and  the  new  buildings  were  connected  to 
the  old  by  new  cloisters. 

ASSISTANT  RECTORS 

There  have  been  several  Assistant  Rectors  of  St. 
James.  These  include:  Rev.  George  Wilmer,  Rev. 
Augustine  Watson,  Rev.  George  Patterson,  Rev.  J. 
B.  Purcell,  Rev.  Lacy  Brayshaw,  Rev.  W.  H.  Wheel- 
er, Rev.  Frank  D.  Dean,  and  Rev.  I.  Mayo  Little, 
who  is  currently  serving. 
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CAROLINE  D.  FLANNER 

March  16,  1962. 

*A  silver  tea,  the  Augustus  Foster  Lyde  Tea,  has 
been  given  annually  since  1895,  and  the  proceeds 
used  for  Missions  in  the  Orient. 
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Saint  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Wilmington  Rev.  Robert  Emmet  Gribbin  and  son.   Rector  of  Saint 


John's  Wilmington  from  1916  to  1921.  From  here  he  went 
to  Saint  Paul's  in  Winston-Salem.  There  he  was  elected 


Saint  Paul's  Church,  Wilmington  Mr.  McCulloch  Wilson  and  daughter,  Marian  Budd  Wilson 


St.  John's,  Wilmington 
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Saint  Paul's  Church 

St.  Paul's,  Edenton 

When  a  colony  was  established  in  Carolina  in 
1663,  the  charter  set  forth  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land should  be  the  established  Church.  But  it  was 
forty  years  after  the  charter  was  given  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  this  provision.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  Quakers  had  been  active  in 
Carolina,  and  William  Edmundson  and  George  Fox 
both  came  into  the  province  and  made  many  con- 
verts. In  1694  the  Quaker  influence  reached  its 
climax  under  Governor  John  Archdale,  a  convert 
of  George  Fox. 

The  needed  leadership  for  the  Church  party  was 
found  in  Henderson  Walker,  who  became  Gover- 
nor in  1699.  He  was  successful  in  1701,  when  the 
Church  party  pushed  through  the  Assembly  the 
first  Vestry  Act  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina. 
The  first  parish  organized  under  this  act  was  the 
Chowan  Parish,  organized  December  15,  1701,  and 
afterwards  known  as  St.  Paul's.  It  has  had  a  con- 
tinuous existence  since  that  date. 

The  matter  of  establishment  caused  much  dis- 
sension among  the  people  of  the  colony,  especially 
as  it  was  opposed  by  the  Quakers,  and  finally  re- 
sulted in  a  rebellion  in  1710,  a  rebellion  which  was 
soon  put  down,  and  the  Church  Establishment  be- 
came fully  recognized. 

"The  Parish  of  Chowan  was  organized  .  .  .  De- 
cember 15,  1701,  and  the  first  vestrymen  were  .  .  . 
the  Governor,  Henderson  Walker;  the  Hon.  Thom- 
as Pollock,  President  of  the  Provincial  Council; 
William  Dukinfield;  .  .  .  Nicholas  Crisp;  Edward 
Smithwick;  .  .  .  John  Blount;  .  .  .  James  Long; 
Nathaniel  Chevin;  .  .  .  William  Benbury;  Col. 
Thomas  Leuten,  and  Capt.  Thomas  Blount."  One 
year  from  the  date  of  its  organization  the  Parish 
viewed  its  chapel  built  during  the  year,  and  ac- 
cepted it  from  the  contractor.  The  chapel  was  not 
completed  until  1708. 

Church  authorities  in  England  did  little  to  pro- 
vide leadership  by  sending  ministers  into  the  col- 


Rev.  Robert  B.  Drane,  Jr.     Rev.  Fred  Drane,  Archdea- 
con of  the  Yukon  Alaska, 
and  later  Rector  of  Saint 
Paul's,  Monroe 

ony.  In  1723  there  was  not  one  clergyman  in  the 
province,  though  there  were  several  Parishes. 
Services  were  maintained  by  Lay  Readers.  A  sec- 
ond Church  building  was  finished  in  1774. 

When  the  Revolution  came  the  vestry  acknowl- 
edged the  authority  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
North  Carolina  at  a  meeting  held  April  8th,  1776, 
and  on  June  the  19th  the  vestry  passed  what  is 
known  in  the  history  of  the  parish  as  The  Test, 
which  was  as  follows: 

"We,  the  subscribers  professing  our  allegiance  to 
the  King  and  acknowledging  the  constitutional  ex- 
ecutive power  of  government  do  solemnly  profess, 
testify  and  declare  that  we  do  absolutely  believe 
that  neither  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  nor 
any  member  or  constituent  branch  thereof  have  a 
right  to  impose  Taxes  upon  these  Colonies  to  regu- 
late the  internal  policy  thereof  and  that  all  at- 
tempts by  Fraud  or  Force  to  establish  and  exercise 
such  claims  and  powers  are  violations  of  the  Peace 
and  Security  of  the  People  and  ought  to  be  resisted 
to  the  utmost  and  that  the  people  of  this  Province 
singly  and  collectively  are  bound  by  the  Acts  and 
Resolutions  of  the  Continental  and  Provincial  Con- 
gresses because  in  both  they  are  freely  represented 
by  persons  chosen  by  themselves.  And  we  do  sol- 
emnly and  sincerely  promise  and  engage  under  the 
sanction  of  Virtue,  Honor  and  Sacred  Love  of  Lib- 
erty and  our  Country  to  maintain  and  support  all 
and  every  the  Acts,  Resolutions  and  Regulations 
of  the  said  Continental  and  Provincial  Congresses 
to  the  utmost  of  our  Power  and  Ability. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  have  hereto  set  our 
hands  this  19th  day  of  June,  1776: 

Richard  Hoskins  Wm.  Boyd 

David  Rice  Thos.  Benbury 

Pelatiah  Walton  Jacob  Hunter 

Wm.  Hinton  John  Beasley 

Thos.  Bonner  William  Bennett 

William  Roberts." 
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Rev.  Fred  Drane,  Archdeacon  of  the  Yukon  Alaska, 
and  his  dog  team 

(Quoted  from  "History  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church,  by  John  Washington  Graham,  Esq.;  pages 
10,  11.) 

During  the  building  of  the  Church  the  Parish 
was  served  by  two  able  and  devoted  men:  the  Rev. 
Clement  Hall  and  the  Reverend  Daniel  Earle. 
Earle  was  an  active  sympathizer  with  the  colonists 
in  their  struggle  for  independence.  On  that  account 
he  was  debarred  from  preaching  in  his  church  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  because 
he  did  not  sever  connections  with  the  Church  of 
England  he  was  accused  of  being  a  Tory  by  the 
colonists.  This  situation  obtained  with  both  clergy 
and  laity,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  col- 
onists, but  whose  ties  with  the  mother  country  for- 
bade them  taking  active  part.  Many  leaders  in  the 
Revolution,  however,  were  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Pettigrew  was  rector  of  the 
Parish  in  1775.  How  long  he  served  is  not  known. 
After  the  Revolution  the  Church  in  North  Carolina 
was  in  a  much  disorganized  state.  The  reorganiza- 
tion of  St.  Paul's  began  in  1817,  when  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Hatch  came  to  be  the  Rector,  with  the 
election  of  a  vestry  by  the  congregation.  In  1828, 
the  Rev.  John  Avery  accepted  the  rectorship,  and 
the  parish  entered  upon  a  period  of  growth.  A 
short  period  of  ministry  of  the  Rev.  William  Cairns 
was  succeeded  by  a  long  and  flourishing  ministry 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnston. 

During  the  Civil  War  there  are  no  records  of 
Saint  Paul's,  and  after  the  war  reorganization  and 
growth  were  slow  due  to  the  unsettled  and  impov- 
erished condition  of  the  people  of  the  South.  We 
pass  over  several  years  to  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  B.  Drane,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  who  was 
called  in  1876.  During  his  ministry  of  56  years,  the 
parish  grew  and  prospered,  while  the  beloved  Rec- 
tor exercised  a  ministry  of  wide  scope  as  shepherd 
of  the  flock,  whose  pastoral  care  was  extended  to 


the  community  and  beyond  it.  His  father  was  a 
minister,  the  beloved  Rector  of  Saint  James  Parish, 
Wilmington,  and  his  son,  the  third  generation  in 
the  ministry,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Drane,  was  Arch- 
deacon of  the  Yukon  in  Alaska,  then  Rector  of  St. 
Paul's,  Monroe,  N.  C,  and  now  retired. 

Dr.  Drane  was  Rector  of  Saint  Paul's,  Edenton, 
from  1876  until  1932.  With  a  ministry  of  56  years 
in  one  parish  he  became  endeared,  not  only  to  his 
congregation,  but  beloved  by  the  community  and 
the  Diocese.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  history, 
and  was  a  contributor  to  many  booklets  and  maga- 
zines, and  served  with  distinction  on  many  matters 
of  Diocesan  interest.  The  writer  recalls  his  asso- 
ciation with  Dr.  Drane  as  one  of  the  rich  experi- 
ences of  his  life.  It  was  at  meetings  of  conventions 
and  retreats  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him.  To  be  in  his  presence  was  a  benediction.  As 
someone  said  once  of  a  great  Englishman,  "I  stand 
straighter  and  taller  as  I  stand  before  his  statue," 
so  those  who  stood  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Drane 
stood  taller  and  straighter,  and  went  away  feeling 
that  a  blessing  had  been  received.  His  spirit  and 
his  presence  radiated  throughout  the  Diocese,  and 
his  influence  did  much  to  stamp  upon  that  Diocese 
the  rich  spirit  of  devotion,  fellowship,  and  evan- 
gelical zeal  which  is  so  deeply  characteristic  of  the 
Diocese. 

Among  later  rectors  was  the  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Ashby,  whose  warm  heart,  friendly  spirit,  broad 
sympathies  and  zealous  activity  made  its  deep  im- 
press upon  parish  and  Diocesan  life,  and  later  on 
in  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 

We  append  a  further  sketch  of  the  Drane  family, 
as  their  distinguished  service  to  the  Church  de- 
serves not  only  special  recognition,  but  serves  to 
portray  the  spirit  and  the  labors  of  the  Church  as 
a  whole  in  North  Carolina. 

(Note:  Quotations  in  this  chapter  are  from  "His- 
tory of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Edenton,  N. 
C",  by  John  Washington  Graham,  Esq.) 

REV.  ROBERT  BRENT  DRANE,  D.D. 

Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Rev.  Robert  Brent  Drane. 
D.D.,  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Edenton,  N.  C,  1876-1932. 

Robert  Brent  Drane  (Jr.),  son  of  Rev.  Robert 
Brent  Drane,  D.D.,  rector  of  St.  James,  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  and  Caroline  Parker  Hargrave,  was  born 
in  the  rectory  of  St.  James,  Wilmington,  December 
5th,  1851.  His  early  education  was  in  Wilmington. 
He  attended  St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  N. 
Y.,  and  graduated  there  in  1872.  He  served  his 
Diaconate  as  assistant  to  Rev.  Alfred  Watson,  D.D., 
rector  at  the  time  of  St.  James,  Wilmington.  No- 
vember 1st,  1876,  he  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's, 
Edenton,  where  he  had  a  continuous  ministry  of 
56  years,  terminated  only  by  illness  in  1932.  He 
retired  at  the  age  of  81,  and  died  October  31,  1939. 
He  is  buried  in  the  Churchyard  of  St.  Paul's,  Eden- 
ton, beside  his  wife,  the  former  Maria  Louisa  War- 
ren Skinner,  daughter  of  Col.  Tristram  Lowther 
Skinner,  whom  he  married  Dec.  4,  1878. 
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Of  this  union  there  were  seven  children,  all  of 
whom  lived  to  maturity — Brent  Skinner  Drane  (de- 
ceased), Eliza  Harwood,  later  Mrs.  Cheshire  Webb, 
of  Hillsboro,  N.  C;  Frank  Parker,  who  died  in  1917, 
Robert,  a  doctor  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  Frederick 
Blount,  Katharine  Parker,  later  Mrs.  Bennett  Perry 
of  Henderson,  N.  C.  (died  in  1945),  and  Marian, 
later  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Graham.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  eight  grandchildren,  and  numerous  great- 
grandchildren. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Sewanee  University  (do  not  know  when).  He 
was  for  the  greater  part  of  his  ministry  one  of  the 
leading  priests  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  and 
served  on  numerous  committees,  trustees,  etc.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  delegate  to  General  Conven- 
tion. He  was  much  beloved  as  a  rector  of  his  par- 
ish Church,  and  generally  throughout  his  town  and 
community.   He  had  a  long  and  fruitful  ministry. 

Rev.  Frederick  Blount  Drane,  son  of  Rev.  R.  B. 
Drane,  and  his  wife  Maria  Louisa  Warren,  was 
born  in  Edenton,  N.  C,  August  1,  1890.  He  attend- 
ed the  Edenton  Academy,  Trinity  School,  Choco- 
winity,  N.  C,  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
class  of  1912,  and  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York  City,  in  the  class  of  1915. 

He  was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  in  June  of  1915, 
and  in  July  he  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  interior 
of  Alaska,  stationed  at  Chena  and  Nenana.  He  was 
advanced  to  the  Priesthood  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Peter 
T.  Rowe,  Bishop  of  Alaska,  in  July  of  1916.  His 
ministry  was  especially  to  the  Indians  of  the  Ta- 
nana  and  Yukon  valleys.  On  two  occasions  he  sub- 
stituted for  Archdeacon  Hudson  Stuck,  and  at  his 
death  in  1920,  became  his  successor.  He  served  as 
Archdeacon  of  the  Yukon,  from  1921  to  his  retire- 
ment from  Alaska,  due  to  ill  health  in  1926.  He 
had  intended  continuing  his  ministry  in  Alaska, 
but  contracted  tuberculosis,  and  was  forced  to  re- 
tire in  1926.  He  was  married  to  Rebecca  B.  Wood 
of  Edenton,  Sept.  23,  1924.  Of  this  union  there 
were  two  daughters,  Rebecca  W.,  now  Mrs.  D.  M. 
Warren  of  Edenton,  and  Frances  Wood,  now  Mrs. 
D.  R.  Inglis,  of  Edenton. 

After  making  a  recovery  from  tuberculosis,  Mr. 
Drane  served  as  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Monroe,  N.  C. 
from  1929  to  August  1,  1958.  He  retired  to  Edenton, 
N.  C,  and  has  since  served  on  the  semi-retired 
basis,  two  rural  Churches  in  Bertie  County,  Grace 
Church,  Woodville,  and  St.  Mark's,  Roxobel. 


Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  was  the  third  Church 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Diocese.  Anyone  who  has 
ever  stood  in  Christ  Church  feels  the  hallowed 
presence  of  consecrated  and  noble  souls  who 
through  the  years  have  drunk  from  deep  spiritual 
springs,  and  have  given  devoted  and  sacrificial 
service  to  God  in  whom  they  have  sincerely  be- 
lieved. It  has  had  a  glorious  past,  and  in  the  suc- 
cession of  ministers  and  laity  there  have  been  many 
of  the  saints  of  God  who  belong  to  Hebrews  11.  Its 
beauty,  dignity,  and  order,  in  building,  appoint- 
ments, and  furnishings  witness  to  noble  minds,  and 
consecrated  people.  The  parish  has  suffered  the 
toils  and  tribulations  due  to  situations  such  as  we 
have  described  in  our  comments,  but  it  has  mani- 
fested a  glory,  both  in  its  life  and  its  work  which 
shine  through  its  labors  and  tribulations.  One  can 
only  stand  here  and  pay  the  tribute  of  a  silence, 
because  words  are  too  feeble  to  express  our  feel- 
ings. 

This  parish  was  organized  in  1715.  The  first 
Church,  built  in  colonial  days,  and  served  by  a 
rector  whose  allegiance  to  the  crown,  involved  him 
in  difficulties  prior  to,  and  during,  the  Revolution. 
This  rector  was  the  Rev.  James  Reed,  who  served 
from  1757  to  1777.  His  people  being  mostly  patri- 
otic Americans,  are  reported  to  have  taken  means 
to  drown  out  his  voice  when  he  prayed  for  the 
King.  However  he  was  beloved  and  respected.  In 
1789  money  was  raised  for  a  new  Church  building, 
and  among  the  Church  wardens  at  that  time  we 
find  the  names  of  Fonviel,  Speit,  Nixon,  Guion, 
Thomlinson,  Daves,  Witherspoon;  names  which 
have  come  down  through  the  years  among  the 
great  and  influential  citizens  of  North  Carolina, 
and  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  Church 
building  was  completed  and  consecrated  in  1825. 

During  the  Colonial  period  the  parish  received 
many  gifts  from  English  Royalty,  among  them  a 
Bible,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Communion 
Vessels — and  bearing  the  Hall  Marks  of  English 
workmanship,  and  Royal  presentation.  The  Com- 
munion service  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Parish. 
During  the  Civil  War  it  was  removed  to  Fayette- 
ville  for  safe  keeping  and  after  the  war  returned. 

Among  the  Rectors  who  have  served  this  parish 
are  Rev.  Solloman  Hailing,  Rev.  J.  C.  Clay,  Rev. 
Dr.  Mason,  Rev.  J.  R.  Goodman,  Rev.  John  Burke, 
Rev.  Cameron  McCrae,  Rev.  Fordyce  Hubbard, 
Rev.  William  N.  Hawks,  Rev.  A.  A.  Watson,  Rev. 
T.  M.  N.  George,  Rev.  William  R.  Wetmore,  Rev. 
Edward  M.  Forbes,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Hale,  Rev. 
Winder  Shields,  Rev.  L.  G.  H.  Williams,  Rev.  John 
H.  Brown,  Rev.  B.  F.  Huske. 
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Saint  John's  Church,  Bonnerton 


St.  John's,  Bonnerton 

St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  at  Bonnerton  is 
steeped  in  history. 

Founded  in  the  early  1800's,  it  was  consecrated 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Stark  Ravenscroft,  the  first 
bishop  in  North  Carolina. 

An  interesting  history  of  the  church  was  written 
several  years  ago  by  the  late  H.  W.  Ticknor  of 
Aurora.   His  account  follows: 

In  the  early  1800's,  a  number  of  Episcopalians, 
some  from  the  mother  Church  at  Bath,  some  from 
St.  Peter's  church,  Washington,  began  settling 
upon  and  cultivating  the  land  on  either  side  of  the 
lower  reaches  of  Durham  creek.  And  as  they  de- 
sired to  have  the  services  of  their  church,  they 
picked  a  site  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek  about  a 
mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  about  six 
miles  from  Bath,  but  with  the  broad  Pamlico  in- 
tervening. It  was  thus  located  so  that  those  west 
of  the  creek  could  readily  come  by  boat,  while 
those  east  had  access  roads.  An  acre  of  land  was 
purchased  from  Thomas  Ellison  and  was  deeded  to 


Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Butt,  Saint   Mr.  Joseph  L.  Butt,  Saint 
John's,  Bonnerton  John's,  Bonnerton 
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trustees,  Peter  Pritchett,  John  Y.  Bonner,  Thomas 
Ellison,  William  S.  Rowland,  Major  Archbell,  John 
Braddy,  and  Alderson  Ellison. 

A  frame  church  of  the  best  pitch  pine  lumber 
was  erected  under  the  leadership  of  Joseph  Pier- 
son,  and  the  first  service  was  held  in  it  on  May  29, 
1825,  at  which  time  seven  persons  were  baptized, 
members  of  the  Pritchett,  Braddy,  and  Roberson 
families.  The  church  was  duly  consecrated  on 
April  16,  1825,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Stark  Ravens- 
croft, the  first  Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Avery,  and  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pierson, 
of  the  new  parish.  Among  the  early  ministers  of 
this  church  were  the  Rev.  William  Pasmore,  and 
the  Rev.  Seth  Rogers. 

After  72  years  of  use  the  building  was  becoming 
dilapidated  and  the  trustees  decided  to  build  a  new 
church  in  a  location  more  convenient  to  its  mem- 
bership. So  they  took  everything  of  value  from 
the  old  church,  including  the  memorial  windows, 
and  reverently  burned  the  remainder  so  that  it 
would  not  be  put  to  common  or  profane  uses.  In 
the  chancel  of  the  new  church  was  set  the  window 
placed  in  the  old  church  as  a  memorial  to  Bishop 
Thomas  Atkinson,  as  it  was  there  he  preached  his 
last  sermon. 

The  first  service  in  the  new  St.  John's  Bonnerton 
was  held  in  February  1899  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Tick- 
nor, priest  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  at  St.  John's  and  at  nearby  Aurora. 

Owing  to  the  dying  out  of  the  older  members, 
and  the  removal  of  the  younger  members  from 
farms  to  city  life,  the  membership  of  St.  John's 
has  decreased,  until  now  there  are  only  about  20 
communicant  members  remaining.  Services  are 
held,  however,  once  a  month  by  the  minister  from 
Aurora,  thus  keeping  alive  the  old  Episcopal 
church  foundation  in  southern  Beaufort  county. 


Saint  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Beaufort,  N.  C. 


St.  Paul's,  Beaufort 

Beaufort  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1722, 
and  the  following  year,  Carteret  Precinct  was  des- 


Saint  Paul's  Parish  House 

ignated  as  St.  John's  Parish  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England.  Only  two  other  parishes  in 
North  Carolina  are  older,  namely,  those  at  Bath 
and  Edenton.  On  June  2,  1724,  Richard  Russell 
and  Ross  Bell,  as  Commissioners,  deeded,  for  ten 
pounds,  one  half  acre  or  lot  with  the  house  erected 
thereon,  then  being  used  for  the  Court  House,  to 
be  used  as  a  church  until  another  was  built  next 
to  it.  This  lot  is  behind  the  present  Ann  Street 
Methodist  Church  in  Beaufort.  Anglican  services 
were  held  in  this  and  the  newer  building  until 
shortly  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  old 
Beaufort  Cemetery  grew  around  these  buildings, 
with  the  earliest  marker  bearing  the  date  of  1708. 

In  1753,  the  Reverend  James  Reed  came  from 
England  to  become  the  first  regular  Rector  of 
Christ  Church  in  New  Bern.  He  brought  his  fam- 
ily and  was  given  a  good  home  and  glebe  lands, 
and  was  considered  an  exceptionally  fine  pastor. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Reed  agreed  to  hold  services  at 
Christ  Church  except  when  he  was  on  leave  to 
serve  the  Chapels  in  St.  John's  Parish.  He  was  to 
visit  these  Chapels  three  times  a  year.  There  were 
financial  difficulties  in  St.  John's  Parish,  and  Mr. 
Reed  wrote  in  one  of  his  reports  to  England  in 
1767  that  the  inhabitants  of  St.  John's  Parish  were 
"poor  and  incapable  of  supporting  a  minister." 
There  were  long  periods  during  which  he  received 
no  money  from  the  local  churches  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  "Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel"  in  England,  he  and  his  family  would  have 
been  destitute.  At  this  time,  there  were  three 
Chapels  in  St.  John's  Parish  .  .  .  one  in  Beaufort, 
another  known  as  Bell's  Chapel  on  the  Southwest 
side  of  the  Newport  River  (on  the  present  Parkway 
leading  to  the  Villa),  and  the  third  on  the  East  side 
of  Fulford's  Creek  at  Straits. 

Church  services  were  held  in  many  parts  of  the 
County,  but  in  Beaufort  usually  in  private  homes 
or  in  the  Court  House.  In  1774,  a  Mr.  David  Lewis 
of  Beaufort  died  and  left  in  his  will  a  gift  of  one 
hundred  pounds  for  a  church  building.  In  addition 


to  this  there  were  contributions  from  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Parish  together  with  the  tithes.  This 
money  was  given  into  the  hands  of  two  Commis- 
sioners who  were  required  to  give  bond  to  the 
Church  Wardens,  and  these  Commissioners  were 
asked  to  select  men  to  do  the  work  of  building  the 
church.  This  building  evidently  was  not  completed 
when  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  and  it  was 
abandoned  for  some  time.  As  the  Established 
Church  was  English,  and  most  of  its  members  Loy- 
alist, it  had  a  difficult  time  for  many  years.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  reorganize  the  church  in 
Beaufort  in  1793,  but  this  feeble  effort  failed.  With 
the  defeat  of  Great  Britain,  the  Church  of  England 
in  America  was  completely  disestablished  and 
could  no  longer  count  on  any  governing  aid.  "The 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel"  was 
prevented  by  its  charter  from  ministering  any- 
where except  in  the  British  possessions.  However, 
a  few  of  the  faithful  still  held  to  their  religion  and 
they  practiced  it  when  and  where  they  could  with 
the  assistance  of  occasional  visiting  clergy. 

It  was  not  until  a  few  years  before  the  Civil  War 
that  an  Anglican  congregation  was  once  again  or- 
ganized in  Beaufort.  St.  John's  Parish  had  long 
since  languished  and  died  as  a  result  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  On  September  1,  1855,  St.  Paul's 
Parish  was  organized  by  the  Reverend  D.  D.  Van 
Antwerp,  a  Federal  Chaplain  of  the  Hospital  at 
Fort  Macon.  He  secured  the  number  required  to 
organize  the  parish  in  compliance  with  the  Canons 
of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina.  This  was  indeed 
an  accomplishment  since  the  records  show  he  had 
only  one  communicant  in  Beaufort  at  the  time. 
The  organizers  were  William  J.  Potter,  Isaac  Ram- 
sey, Robert  E.  Walker,  James  J.  Whitehurst,  Sam- 
uel S.  Duffy,  Elizabeth  F.  Duffy,  Josephine  E. 
Jones,  William  Cramer,  D.  B.  L.  Bell,  J.  B.  Moore 
and  Caroline  S.  Poole.  The  first  Vestry  was  com- 
posed of  Samuel  S.  Duffy,  Warden,  William  Cra- 
mer, Secretary,  William  J.  Potter,  Treasurer,  and 
Isaac  Ramsey.  The  Vestry  was  offered  the  use  of 
the  Academy  by  its  owner,  S.  D.  Poole,  in  which  to 
hold  services.  This  offer  was  accepted,  and  it  was 
used  until  December  of  the  same  year,  1855.  At 
that  time  the  Beaufort  Baptist  Church  had  no  pas- 
tor and  St.  Paul's  Parish  had  no  church.  The 
Vestry  of  St.  Paul's  therefore,  secured  the  use  of 
the  Baptist  Church  until  the  Baptists  obtained  a 
minister  in  the  early  part  of  1857.    On  May  17, 

1856,  Abigail  Hill  sold  a  plot  50'  x  110'  to  the  Vestry 
of  St.  Paul's  Parish  for  the  sum  of  $10.00  and  it 
was  on  this  lot  that  the  present  church  was  erect- 
ed. Episcopal  services  were  held  in  the  County 
Court  House  until  its  completion. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  church  was  laid  on  April 
14,  1857,  and  the  work  of  constructing  the  church 
was  started  on  May  14,  1857.  By  August  12,  1857 
the  work  had  so  progressed  that  a  contract  was  let 
to  have  the  church  painted.  The  first  services  were 
held  in  the  new  church  on  Sunday,  November  22, 

1857,  and  the  church  was  consecrated  May  21,  1861 
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Interior  Saint  Paul's  Church 

by  the  Rt.  Reverend  Thomas  Atkinson,  Bishop  of 
North  Carolina,  assisted  by  the  Rector,  Mr.  Van 
Antwerp  and  the  Reverend  A.  A.  Watson,  Rector 
of  Christ  Church  in  New  Bern. 

In  August,  1859,  Mr.  James  W.  Bryan  of  New 
Bern  sold  to  St.  Paul's  a  plot  of  land  bounded  by 
Ann,  Orange,  Broad  and  Moore  Streets,  for  the 
sum  of  $180,  to  be  used  for  a  cemetery.  This  was 
consecrated  by  Bishop  Atkinson  on  the  day  of  the 
consecration  of  the  church.  The  first  Sunday 
School  had  six  scholars  and,  according  to  the  first 
parochial  report,  had  increased  to  forty  scholars 
and  eight  teachers  by  May  21,  1856. 

St.  Paul's  School  was  opened  January  3,  1858 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Rector,  Mr.  Van  Ant- 
werp, assisted  by  Mrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Robinson  and  Miss  Sallie  Pasteur  (later  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  Nannie  P.  Geffroy).  However,  this 
school  was  discontinued  when  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Van  Antwerp  left  in  1867,  and  the  life  of  the  church 
in  Beaufort  was  again  disrupted  by  war  .  .  .  the 
Civil  War. 

In  1878  the  Reverend  Edward  M.  Forbes  came 
to  St.  Paul's  Parish,  and  he  was  impressed  with  the 
educational  needs  of  the  people  of  the  community. 
With  the  assistance  of  some  friends,  he  built  a 
school  building  in  the  church  yard,  slightly  to  the 
west  of  the  present  Parish  House.  For  some  reason 
the  school  did  not  prosper,  and  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Forbes  then  used  the  building  for  a  chapel  in  the 
winter  because  it  was  easier  to  heat  than  the 
church.  Miss  Emma  Manson  then  opened  a  school 
of  her  own  and  she  taught  her  scholars  for  a  while 
in  her  home.  When  the  Reverend  Thomas  P.  Noe 
came  to  Beaufort  in  1899  as  Rector,  he  and  Mrs. 
Nannie  Geffroy  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
School.  They  decided  to  take  Miss  Manson's  School 
as  a  foundation  and  this  was  the  second  beginning 
of  St.  Paul's  School.  The  enrollment  was  enlarged 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  rented  the  first  floor  of 
the  Odd  Fellows  Building  and  there,  with  Miss 
Manson,  they  continued  the  school.    This  was  in 


1899.  The  school  succeeded  so  well  that  a  larger 
building  had  to  be  rented.  This  building  is  now  the 
Masonic  Lodge.  Because  of  the  continued  growth 
of  the  school,  it  was  decided  to  build  a  new  build- 
ing next  to  the  church,  on  the  site  where  the  pres- 
ent rectory  stands.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Reverend  Thomas  P.  Noe,  Rector,  and  Mrs.  Geff- 
roy, the  money  was  raised  and  a  three  story  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1900.  St.  Paul's  School  was 
operated  continuously  until  1939,  approximately 
two  years  after  Mrs.  Geffroy's  death  in  1937.  Later 
the  school  building  was  torn  down,  and  the  new 
rectory  was  built  on  the  same  site  in  1951.  The 
present  Parish  House  is  part  of  the  dormitory  and 
dining  hall  of  St.  Paul's  School. 

In  October,  1858,  a  bell,  weighing  147  pounds, 
was  obtained  for  the  church  through  funds  pro- 
vided chiefly  by  friends  in  New  York. 

Through  the  years  many  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  interior  of  the  original  church 
and  many  memorial  gifts  have  been  received  to  en- 
hance its  beauty.  In  1929,  Mr.  Earl  Webb  gave  a 
pipe  organ  in  memory  of  Miss  Ann  O'Bryan, 
granddaughter  of  Mrs.  N.  W.  Taylor;  and  in  more 
recent  years  three  beautiful  stained  glass  windows, 
in  memory  of  Mr.  Claud  Wheatly;  the  transom 
window,  in  memory  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Mace,  Sr.;  and 
memorial  Cathedral  lights,  have  been  installed. 
Beautiful  new  carpeting  was  also  recently  given  to 
the  church  by  an  anonymous  donor. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Rectors  of  St.  Paul's 


Parish: 

1.  Rev.  D.  D.  Van  Antwerp  1855-1867 

2.  Rev.  William  E.  Snowden  1867-1868 

3.  Rev.  Virginius  O.  Gee  1869-1870 

4.  Rev.  Israel  Harding  1871-1872 

5.  Rev.  William  T.  Helms  1873-1874 

6.  Rev.  Custis  P.  Jones  1875-1876 

7.  Rev.  R.  A.  Simpson  1876-1877 

8.  Rev.  Edward  M.  Forbes  1878-1893 

9.  Rev.  William  Matthias    1893-1895 

10.  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Noe  1899-1906 

11.  Rev.  Frederick  N.  Skinner  1908-1913 

12.  Rev.  Floyd  Cartwright   1916-1918 

13.  Rev.  George  W.  Lay  1919-1928 

14.  Rev.  J.  A.  Vache'    1929-1931 

15.  Rev.  Worth  Wicker  1931-1934 

16.  Rev.  Lawrence  M.  Fenwick  1934-1936 

17.  Rev.  Edward  C.  McConnell  1936-1943 

18.  Rev.  Edgar  Jones    1943-1945 

19.  Rev.  William  B.  Daniels,  Jr.  1946-1947 

20.  Rev.  William  L.  Martin   1948-1951 

21.  Rev.  James  P.  Dees   1952-1955 

22.  Rev.  C.  Edward  Sharp  1955- 


St.  James,  Belhaven 

Regular  semi-monthly  services  were  commenced 
at  Pungo  Chapel  within  the  present  limits  of  this 
parish  by  Rev.  Luther  Eborn  in  Dec.  1866,  there 
being  then  four  communicants  in  the  congregation. 
The  Station  was  organized  as  a  parish  and  admit- 
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Saint  ]ames  Church  and  Parish  House,  Belhaven 

ted  to  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  in  May,  1868 
with  some  of  the  vestry  as  follows:  John  Q.  Adams, 
Decatus  Jarvis,  Reading  Blount,  Edward  S.  Marsh, 
and  Nathaniel  Riddick.  The  same  clergyman  con- 
tinued in  charge  until  July,  1871,  at  which  time  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Hilton  took  charge  and  served  until 
1876.  The  Rev.  Luther  Eborn  resumed  charge  of 
the  parish  in  Nov.  1877,  and  so  continued  until  in 
March  1882.  The  Rev.  V.  E.  Price  took  charge  in 
1885,  and  held  it  until  his  death  in  May  1892.  In 
August  1900  Rev.  Luther  Eborn  again  resumed 
charge,  holding  monthly  services  at  Belhaven  in  a 
new  church  edifice,  which  is  the  third  built  within 
the  parish  since  1871,  the  others  now  standing  at 
Haslin  and  Pantego  respectively. 

The  building  at  Haslin  was  burned  during  a  for- 
est fire.  The  Rev.  Luther  Eborn  held  regular 
monthly  services  in  Saint  James  Church  from  Au- 
gust 30th,  1901  until  Jan.  1908,  at  which  time  the 
Rev.  A.  C.  D.  Noe  became  rector.  Mr.  Noe  gave 
this  Church  two  services  in  each  month  from  1908- 
1909,  at  which  time  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his 
work  in  Belhaven  because  of  illness,  and  move  to 
another  field. 


The  Saint  James  Vestry,  1962 


Rev.  Luther  Eborn 

The  Rev.  Lucien  Malone  was  placed  as  Deacon- 
in-charge  and  served  until  1911.  During  his  tenure 
an  addition  was  made  to  the  Church. 

He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  L.  W.  Blackwelder, 
who  served  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Howard  Alligood,  who  continued  until  April 


Rev.  L.  W.  Fonville  Rev.  John  Broome 


Rev.  Angus  Miller 
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Saint  James  Choir,  Rector  and  Wardens 

1914.  The  Rev.  C.  C.  Kelsey  became  Rector  in 
May  1916,  and  served  until  1918.  In  succession 
there  were  the  Reverends  Joseph  N.  Bynum,  Worth 
Wicker,  Arthur  Marshall,  Arthur  J.  Mackie,  Lloyd 
W.  Fonvielle,  John  T.  Broome,  Rev.  Angus  Miller. 

OFFICIALS  AS  OF  1962 
Rev.  Angus  Miller,  Rector. 
Mr.  Albert  L.  Gaylord,  Senior  Warden. 
Mr.  William  M.  Hackett,  Junior  Warden. 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Brown,  Clerk  of  the  Vestry. 
Mrs.  Roy  Justice,  Treasurer. 

OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  VESTRY 
Dr.  W.  T.  Ralph,  Mr.  John  Tooley,  Mr.  John 
Boger,  Mr.  John  Brinson,  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  Mr. 
Scott  Topping,  Mr.  Prentice  O'Neal,  Mr.  Leigh 
Wahab. 

LICENSED  LAY  READERS 
Mr.  Al.  Gaylord,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hackett,  Mr.  Cecil 
Smith,  Mr.  John  Tooley. 

Church  School  Supt.:  Mr.  A.  L.  Gaylord. 
Rev.  Angus  Miller,  the  present  Rector,  was  born 
in  England,  educated  in  London,  England;  served 
under  the  Bishop  of  Saint  Alban  1919-1929.  Went 
to  Canada  in  1929,  and  came  to  the  United  States 


Saint  ]ames  Choir  and  Rector,  1962 


Albert  Gaylord,  Sr.  Warden,    William  M.  Hackett,  Jun- 
1962,   Saint   James,   Supt.   ior   Warden   1962,  Saint 
Church  School  27  years,  on  James 
vestry  11  years,  lay  reader. 

in  1946,  and  since  then  has  served  in  the  Diocese  of 
Sacramento,  North  West  Texas,  and  now  in  Bel- 
haven  in  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  Married 
but  no  children. 


Men  of  the  Sea  Who  Took  to  the  Land  for  Christ 


Space  forbids  a  detailed  account  of  the  life  and 
labors  of  four  brothers  who  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  Church,  nor  can  we  pay  adequate  tribute  to 
their  character  and  accomplishments  in  dedicated 
service. 

Thomas  Pasteur  Noe — born  January  27,  1873 
Alexander  Constantine  Davis  Noe — born  Jan- 
uary 31,  1881 
Walter  Raleigh  Noe — born  September  25,  1884 
Israel  H.  Noe — born  December  20,  1891 
All  of  these  brothers  were  born  in  Beaufort,  N.  C, 
sons  of  John  Todd  Noe  and  Susannah  Catharine 
(Stanton).     Their  ancestors  were  English-Irish- 
French  boat  builders  and  mariners.  Their  mother's 
people  were  Quakers  who  came  from  Rhode  Island 


to  Beaufort.   She  was  of  English  descent. 

The  three  older  brothers  spent  most  of  their  min- 
istry in  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  and  the  Dio- 
cese never  had  more  faithful,  devoted,  and  effec- 
tive ministers.  They  were  born  by  the  sea,  grew 
up  with  boats,  and  the  tang  of  salt  air;  but  when 
they  entered  the  ministry,  they  forsook  their  ships 
and  served  across  the  land. 

Thomas  Pasteur,  the  oldest  of  the  four,  attended 
local  schools  in  Beaufort  and  Trinity  School  at 
Chocowinity,  N.  C.  During  his  years  at  Chocowin- 
ity,  he  taught  Sunday  School  at  two  neighboring 
points,  walking  12  miles  each  Sunday  for  three 
years.  He  built  a  church  between  New  Bern  and 
Washington,  hauling  the  lumber  with  a  horse  and 
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Mrs.  Susannah  Noe  and  her  jour  sons,  Rev.  Israel  Noe,  Rev. 
Walter  Raleigh  Noe,  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Noe,  Rev.  Alexander 
C.  D.  Noe 

wagon.  Winning  a  scholarship  to  the  University 
of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  he  completed  nine 
years'  work  in  six  years  and  won  medals  for  his 
achievements  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  German.  He 
obtained  his  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Divinity  degrees  at 
the  University — doing  mission  work  while  study- 
ing. Returning  to  Beaufort,  he  was  ordained  to 
the  Diaconate,  a  year  later  the  priesthood.  He  re- 
mained in  Beaufort  vicinity  for  seven  years,  and 
organized  Saint  Paul's  Parish  School  in  1899,  a 
school  which  had  a  remarkable  record  of  service. 
He  served  at  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Wilmington,  a  church  which  he  began,  then  as 
Archdeacon,  and  in  missions  in  mill  districts  in 
South  Carolina;  then  in  1920  he  assumed  duties  at 
the  Episcopal  Home  Orphanage  in  York,  S.  C, 
where  he  did  an  outstanding  job.  In  addition  to 
his  pastoral  work,  he  was  much  interested  in  the 
social  aspect  of  the  Gospel,  and  exerted  himself  in 
behalf  of  working  people  and  served  as  mediator 
in  a  strike  dispute.  He  was  also  active  as  head  of 
Red  Cross  drives.  After  retirement  from  active 
work,  he  returned  to  Wilmington,  and  in  his  re- 
tirement continued  to  do  mission  work. 

The  simple  record  of  his  many  achievements 
does  not  begin  to  tell  the  story  of  the  life  of  Thom- 
as Pasteur  Noe.  He  served  in  East  Carolina  as 
examining  chaplain,  and  his  learning,  sympathy, 
and  genuine  concern  for  young  candidates  helped 
many  men  over  the  difficult  paths  of  preparation. 
He  had  a  genuine  concern  for  people,  and  was 
deeply  interested  in  all  that  pertained  to  their  well 
being.  He  was  interested  in  The  Emmanuel  Move- 
ment, one  of  the  early  movements  in  the  Church, 
concerned  with  Spiritual  healing.  He  visited  the 
headquarters  of  the  movement  to  study  it,  and 
brought  back  his  knowledge  and  experience  to  in- 
form the  clergy,  and  to  apply  it  in  his  own  minis- 
try. His  was  the  sort  of  ministry  which  had  in  it 
the  healing  touch,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
need  and  relationship  with  his  parishioners.  In 


Rev.  Thomas  Pasteur  Noe  Rev.  A.  C.  D.  Noe 


Rev.  Walter  Raleigh  Noe 

spirit  and  action,  Thomas  Pasteur  Noe  touched 
lives  with  the  spirit,  the  love,  and  uplifting  min- 
istry of  the  Master  to  whom  his  life  was  dedicated. 
He  was  not  a  doctrinaire,  but  a  servant  of  the  liv- 
ing Lord  whom  he  served.  Christ  did  live  in  the 
man  and  in  his  ministry. 

Thomas  was  married  three  times.  His  first  wife 
was  Madeline  Juney  of  Sewanee.  She  lived  only 
a  few  months.  His  second  wife  was  Julia  Thomas, 
of  Beaufort.  She  was  the  mother  of  his  children, 
Thomas  P.  Jr.,  and  Julian.  Miss  Susie  Price  was 
the  third  wife.  She  was  a  well  known  Church 
worker,  and  in  the  later  years  of  his  labors  the  two 
worked  together  in  a  united  ministry  in  complete 
dedication  to  the  work  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
They  left  their  possessions  at  their  death,  some- 
thing over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  the 
Church. 

Alexander  C.  D.  Noe,  like  his  elder  brother,  had 
the  spirit  of  a  missionary,  devoting  most  of  his  life 
to  serving  missions  rather  than  large  parishes. 
Educated  at  Saint  Paul's  School,  Beaufort;  Trinity, 
Chocowinity;  and  at  the  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee.   During  his  college  and  seminary  days, 
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the  missionary  spirit  which  filled  him  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  life  moved  him  into  holding  serv- 
ices in  missions,  teaching  school,  and  assisting  Rec- 
tors. His  first  charge  was  St.  James  Belhaven,  and 
along  the  eastern  part  of  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  are  places  and  people  who  have  known 
the  blessed  ministry  of  Alexander  Constantine 
Davis  Noe.  Alexander  C.  D.  Noe  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Hyde  County  seem  synonymous.  He 
married  Sarah  Elizabeth  Barber,  granddaughter  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Swann  Barber,  who  founded  the 
Episcopal  Churches  in  Hyde  County.  To  them  were 
born  four  children,  one  of  whom,  William  Stanton 
Noe,  entered  the  ministry  and  is  now  serving  in 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina. 

After  retirement,  Mr.  Noe  could  not  remain  in- 
active, so  with  consent  he  started  a  Parish  at  Nags 
Head  and  helped  to  restore  the  Church  at  Bath,  the 
first  Church  built  in  North  Carolina. 

Wherever  he  has  served,  he  has  won  the  love 
and  respect  of  his  parishioners,  and  has  been  a 
builder  of  Churches  and  much  more  a  builder  in 
spiritual  things.  He  is  a  poet  of  distinction,  con- 
tributing frequently  to  papers  and  magazines  and 
publishing  a  book  of  poems  entitled  "Above  the 
Rim."  His  poems  reveal  a  man  of  great  heart, 
compassion,  and  sympathy.  He  aspires  to  the  no- 
blest and  best,  and  so  communicates  it  as  to  awak- 
en inspiration  and  hope  in  others.  With  deep 
interest  in,  and  affection  for,  people,  his  pastoral 
side  of  his  ministry  has  been  fruitful  in  large 
measure.  He  has  endeared  himself  to  all  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  has  served.  His  work  with  young 
people  has  been  deeply  effective,  and  his  love  for 
them  and  concern  for  them  have  drawn  them  to 
him  in  affectionate  response. 

In  all  of  his  work,  his  wife  has  been  an  able  co- 
worker. She  has  maintained  the  fine  traditions  of 
a  ministerial  family,  who  wrote  their  own  names 
deep  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  If  there  is  one 
thing  that  Alexander  C.  D.  knows  better  than 
anything  else  it  is  how  to  be  a  friend  to  man.  In 
that  spirit  he  walks  into  the  hearts  of  those  who 
know  him,  and  always  keeps  his  place  in  them.  Of 
the  four  brothers,  he  is  the  only  one  living  at  the 
time  that  this  is  being  written — and  at  the  age  of 
81  he  still  holds  services  frequently. 

Walter  Raleigh  Noe  began  his  education  in  Saint 
Paul's  School  at  Beaufort,  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  and  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Alexandria,  Va.  He  was  successively 
in  charge  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Clinton;  St.  Thom- 
as, Windsor;  Good  Shepherd,  Wilmington;  Arch- 
deacon and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Diocese  of 
East  Carolina.  As  Rector,  and  in  all  other  official 
capacity  in  which  he  served,  he  mixed  his  learning 
with  common  sense,  and  made  his  ministry  useful 
and  greatly  effective  in  building  up  the  Church  in 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  An  ardent  and  zeal- 
ous missionary,  he  poured  himself  into  his  work  in 
a  spirit  and  measure  of  dedication  which  made  his 
life  and  work  outstanding. 


The  younger  brother  in  line  of  ordination  was 
Israel  Harding  Noe.  He  too  was  born  in  Beaufort 
and  began  his  education  in  Saint  Paul's  School, 
high  school  in  Wilmington,  and  followed  with 
graduation  in  the  University  of  the  South  and  its 
theological  school.  He  served  in  his  early  ministry 
in  East  Carolina  and  in  Georgia,  later  becoming 
the  dean  of  Saint  Mary's  Cathedral,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  He  founded  St.  James,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  was  rector  of  it  at  his  death  in  1959.  Though 
most  of  his  ministry  was  spent  outside  North  Car- 
olina, his  ministry  was  characterized  by  the  same 
high  resolves,  ideals,  and  deep  consecration  which 
characterized  them  all.  He  was  well  known 
throughout  the  Church,  beloved  by  his  parishion- 
ers, and  his  ministry  was  noteworthy  in  many 
respects. 

This  writer,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  four 
brothers,  and  a  happy  and  enriching  experience 
with  Thomas  Pasteur  and  Alexander  C.  D.  Noe, 
records  a  conviction  that  no  two  men  in  the  Church 
of  North  Carolina  have  been  persons  of  deeper 
consecration,  with  the  capacity  for  love  and  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  and  whose  ministry  has  been  more 
marked  with  common  sense  and  solid  achievement 
than  these  three  Noe  boys.  Whether  or  not  the 
Church  ever  builds  a  monument  to  give  tribute  to 
their  character  and  service,  they  have  a  monument 
in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
whose  lives  have  been  singularly  enriched  by  their 
ministry. 

Calvary,  Tarboro 

Settlement  in  that  part  of  N.  C.  known  today  as 
Edgecombe  county,  began  in  1720,  though  no  evi- 
dence of  a  parish  before  1741.  In  that  year  the 
Colonial  Assembly,  meeting  in  New  Bern,  passed 
an  act  providing  for  twelve  vestrymen  in  each 
parish,  by  the  freeholders.  They  were  to  lay  a  tax 
of  five  shillings  per  poll  for  building  Churches  and 
maintaining  clergymen.  What  is  now  Edgecombe 
county  was  called  Saint  Mary's  Parish;  Edgecombe 
Parish  was  what  is  now  Halifax  county.   The  set- 
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tiers  were  mostly  from  the  upper  classes,  and  the 
laws  governing  the  settlement  were  the  laws  of 
the  mother  country.  Under  the  charter  to  the 
Lords  Proprietors  the  Law  established  the  mother 
Church,  but  some  latitude  was  given  in  the  matter 
of  religious  freedom.  Other  beliefs  were  not  to  be 
molested.  The  region  offered  many  attractions  to 
settlers.  The  first  Church  building  of  record  was 
on  the  river  eight  miles  above  the  present  town  of 
Tarboro,  and  called  St.  Mary's.  No  trace  now  as 
to  where  it  stood.  Many  people  were  baptized  in 
this  Church.  The  first  general  missionary  in  the 
region,  James  Moir,  built  a  Church  and  baptized 
a  great  number  of  people. 

Tarboro  was  incorporated  in  1760,  and  about  this 
time  a  small  frame  Church  building  was  erected, 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  square.  In  1770 
services  were  being  held  in  Saint  Mary's  —  now 
Halifax  County,  and  the  Church  in  Tarboro.  The 
first  Calvary  Church  was  built  in  1834,  on  the 
ground  on  which  the  Church  now  stands.  With 
the  coming  of  the  Revolution  all  Church  activities 
seems  to  have  stopped.  The  Church  building  was 
confiscated  by  the  people  of  the  town,  and  was 
used  for  public  purposes. 

Here  again  the  Church  suffered  from  a  lack  of 
Bishops  and  an  active  inspired  clergy. 


Rev.  Bertram  Brown  Mr.  Samuel  Nash 


After  the  Revolution  the  four  or  five  clergymen 
still  in  the  province,  met  in  1790,  with  a  few  lay- 
men, to  organize  a  Diocese.  Tarboro  was  chosen 
as  the  meeting  place,  though  there  was  no  resident 
minister  there. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Micklejohn  was  chosen  President, 
and  the  following  resolution  was  passed:  "Resolved 
that  the  clergy  and  laity  present  form  themselves 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  business  necessary  to  be  proceeded  on 
by  the  convention  tomorrow.  Adjourned  until  to- 
morrow at  nine  o'clock."  The  following  day  a 
number  of  resolutions  were  passed,  one  appointing 
delegates  to  the  General  Convention,  another  a 
standing  Committee  for  the  new  Diocese.  At  this 
stage  the  Church  in  N.  C.  was  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. The  delegates  appointed  to  the  General 
Convention  failed  to  attend.  The  third  attempt  to 
gather  a  convention  in  Tarboro  was  in  1794,  and 
elected  the  Rev.  Charles  Pettigrew  as  the  first 
Bishop.  But  due  to  many  circumstances  Dr.  Petti- 
grew was  never  consecrated.  It  was  not  until  1817 
that  another  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  Diocese. 
This  time  Rev.  Adam  Empie,  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  New  Bern,  gathered  representatives,  cler- 
ical and  lay,  from  New  Bern,  Edenton,  Wilmington, 
Fayetteville.  In  a  few  years  twenty-three  others 
were  added.  They  applied  to  Bishop  Moore  of 
Virginia,  to  have  the  Episcopal  oversight  until  a 
Bishop  could  be  chosen.  Tarboro's  congregation 
was  admitted  to  the  Diocese  in  1819  under  the  new 
name  of  Trinity  Church.  But  it  had  many  diffi- 
culties and  grew  slowly.  When  Bishop  Ravenscroft 
was  consecrated  Bishop  and  visited  Tarboro  he 
found  the  Church  in  sad  state,  and  while  there 
were  friends  of  the  Church  there,  so  long  time  has 
elapsed  since  services  were  held  that  the  Prayer 
Book  service  could  be  used  only  in  part. 

The  Act  of  Incorporation  of  Calvary  Church, 
Tarboro,  was  done  on  the  26th  of  May,  1833,  and 
the  following  were  elected  as  vestrymen:  Theophi- 
lus  Parker,  Spencer  D.  Cotter,  Benjamin  L.  Spruil, 
Joe  R.  Loyd,  Rich  Hines,  James  W.  Clark.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Norwood  had  just  come  to  this  field,  and  be- 
gan the  work  of  reviving  the  Church  in  Tarboro. 
He  made  a  good  start  and  fine  impression,  but  re- 
mained only  one  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  John  Singletery,  who  also  had  charge  of  the 
Church  at  Scotland  Neck.  The  five  communicants 
at  Tarboro  promised  him  a  salary  of  $175  a  year. 

Up  to  this  time  the  congregation  had  used  a 
small  frame  building  which,  it  seems,  had  been 
built  originally  by  Episcopalians,  but  during  the 
Revolution  had  been  taken  over  by  the  town,  and 
used  by  all  denominations.  In  1834  steps  were 
taken  to  erect  a  suitable  building.  The  Rev.  Thom- 
as Burgess  had  bought,  in  1760,  two  lots  when  the 
town  was  laid  out,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  a 
Church  might  be  built  upon  one  of  them.  In  1834 
his  grandson,  who  then  owned  the  lots,  conveyed 
lot  No.  55  to  the  Wardens  and  vestry,  for  the  use 
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of  Protestant  Episcopalians  living  in  Tarboro. 
Lot  No.  44  was  granted  by  Theophilus  Parker  upon 
the  same  trust  as  the  Burgess  deed.  Funds  were 
collected  and  plans  made  for  building.  It  was 
completed  and  consecrated  by  Bishop  Ives,  Nov. 
8th,  1840,  and  given  the  name  Calvary  Church.  In 
1929  this  building  was  torn  down. 

In  October,  1842,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blount  Che- 
shire, became  the  Rector  of  the  Tarboro  congrega- 
tion, dividing  his  time  between  four  Churches  in 
the  area — Scotland  Neck,  Halifax,  Windsor. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  young  Rector  was  to 
have  the  Church  grounds  enclosed,  and  he  at  once 
began  the  beautification  of  the  grounds,  which  has 
resulted  in  one  of  the  most  famous  Church  gardens 
in  the  Country.  He  brought  shrubbery  from  many 
lands,  in  addition  to  local  specimens,  many  of 
which  still  adorn  the  grounds.  Slowly,  he  built  up 
the  congregation,  which  consisted  of  only  nine 
Communicants  when  he  came,  until  in  1859  the  old 
building  had  become  too  small,  and  plans  were 
made  for  a  new  one.  The  new  building  was  only 
partly  completed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
and  remained  in  that  condition  until  the  latter  part 
of  1866.  It  was  completed  in  1867,  and  on  May 
10th,  1868  it  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Atkinson. 

Dr.  Cheshire  had  a  long,  useful  and  constructive 
Ministry.  He  was  influential  in  the  return  of  the 
Church  in  the  Confederacy  into  union  with  the 
Northern  part  of  it.  Due  to  his  and  Bishop  Atkin- 
son's influence,  and  others  of  the  Southern  Church, 
the  movement  back  was  made  without  bitterness 
or  unhappy  incident.  Dr.  Cheshire  retired  in  1889. 
During  his  Rectorship  the  Church  had  grown,  and 
his  missionary  zeal  had  overflowed  into  Edge- 
combe county,  and  mission  stations  were  estab- 
lished, which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  missionary 
spirit  and  activity  which  has  characterized  the 
parish  ever  since,  with  the  result  that  missions  now 
flourish  in  the  county.  A  number  of  Rectors  served 
short  periods  until  the  coming  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gamble,  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  F.  Harriman  Hard- 
ing, whose  ministries  were  marked  with  substan- 
tial growth. 


Then,  in  1909  there  came  to  the  Parish  the  Rev. 
Bertram  Brown,  who  brought  in  his  own  personal- 
ity the  ability,  consecration,  and  missionary  zeal 
which  stamped  the  parish  with  a  new  image,  and 
sent  a  group  of  dedicated  laymen  to  establish  and 
maintain  missions  all  over  Edgecombe  county. 
Evangelical  in  spirit  and  preaching,  he  had  the 
Catholic  mind  which  embraced  all  those  who  loved 
the  Lord  Jesus  in  simplicity  and  truth.  He  was 
interested  in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and 
in  every  phase  of  human  life.  Four  missions  were 
in  existence  when  he  came;  he  established  nine 
more,  all  served  by  dedicated  laymen,  who  had 
caught  his  missionary  spirit.  He  not  only  built  up, 
through  his  own  labors,  and  the  labors  of  his  lay 
workers,  but  his  work  became  something  of  a 
feeder  to  the  Diocese  and  the  Church  as  a  whole. 
In  parishes  and  missions  throughout  the  whole  of 
North  Carolina  there  could  be  found,  and  can  still 
be  found,  persons  who  had  been  baptized  and  pre- 
sented for  confirmation  by  the  Rev.  Bertram 
Brown.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  native  of  Alabama,  edu- 
cated at  Sewanee  and  the  Virginia  Seminary.  He 
was  a  man  of  wide  interests  and  abilities.  He  was 
a  poet,  writer,  artist,  teacher,  theologian,  and  gifted 
with  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 

In  1933  he  suffered  a  heart  attack,  and  his  activi- 
ties were  limited.  In  1936  he  retired.  His  death 
came  in  1937. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  M.  George  Henry, 
who  later  became  the  Bishop  of  Western  North 
Carolina. 

Among  the  Laymen  who  have  served  so  devoted- 
ly are  Mr.  S.  S.  Nash,  Mr.  Henry  Bourne,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Forbes,  George  Pender,  Russel  Clark,  Mr.  Don 
Gilliam  Jr. 

Succeeding  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  were  Rev.  Rob- 
ert McNair,  Rev.  Treadwell  Davison,  Rev.  S.  Gray- 
son Clary,  the  latter  followed  by  the  Rev.  John 
Shelby  Spong,  who  at  this  time,  1962,  is  still  the 
Rector. 

The  present  membership  is  400  communicants. 

Among  the  assistants  covering  the  Ministry  of 
Mr.  Brown,  and  those  who  followed  we  find  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  L.  L.  Rose,  S.  W.  Hale,  John  L.  Peck- 
ham,  C.  O.  Pardo,  C.  E.  B.  Robinson,  D.  W.  Yates; 
and  Theological  students  E.  N.  LeBlanc,  D.  W. 
Allen,  W.  A.  Lilycrop,  Worth  Wicker,  Ernest  Win- 
borne,  and  Winstead.  All  later  ordained  to  the 
ministry. 

Samuel  Nash 

Among  the  laymen  in  Calvary  Parish,  Mr.  Sam- 
uel S.  Nash  was  a  man  whose  character  and  service 
made  him  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  life  of  the 
Church  in  Edgecombe  County.  Every  layman,  or 
lay  woman  who  worked  in  the  parish  would  join 
us  in  our  estimation  of  his  life  and  labors. 
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In  the  deep  humility,  which  is  the  mark  of  the 
truly  great;  in  his  nobleness  of  mind,  learning  and 
common  sense,  and  in  the  depth  of  spiritual  char- 
acter, all  of  which  he  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
his  Master,  he  exemplified  the  qualities  of  mind, 
heart,  and  spirit  which  are  the  marks  of  a  great 
man. 

Samuel  Nash  loved  his  Church,  and  he  loved 
people.  He  saw  the  potential  nobility  of  every 
man,  and  through  life,  teaching  and  serving,  he 
became  an  evangelist  to  make  others  see  the  po- 
tentialities in  themselves.  He  could,  and  did,  in- 
terpret the  Episcopal  Church  in  rural  areas,  and  in 
terms  which  they  could  understand  and  appreciate. 

He  was  a  member  of  one  of  North  Carolina's 
most  distinguished  families,  a  great  grandson  of 
the  first  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  a  grandson 
of  Chief  Justice  Frederick  Nash,  and  son  of  Henry 
Kollock  Nash  of  Hillsboro,  N.  C.  He  was  a  Gen- 
eral in  the  Confederate  Army,  being  captured 
early  in  the  war.  He  married  Miss  Annie  Cheshire, 
sister  of  Bishop  Joseph  B.  Cheshire. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  to  know 
Mr.  Nash  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  mis- 
sionary activities  in  Edgecombe  County,  working 
out  from  the  mother  Church,  Calvary  Parish,  a 
parish  noted  for  its  missionary  spirit.  Mr.  Nash 
presented  as  many  people  for  baptism  and  con- 
firmation as  the  average  minister  did.  He  shared 
the  missionary  spirit  of  his  rector,  who  gave  him 
complete  support. 

While  I  was  Archdeacon  of  the  Raleigh  Convoca- 
tion I  spent  several  weeks  in  that  field,  observing 
and  taking  part  in  parish  and  missionary  work.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  inspiring  experiences  of  my 
ministry.  The  Rev.  Bertram  Brown,  Rector  of  the 
Parish  at  that  time,  was  himself  a  man  with  great 
missionary  zeal,  a  great  preacher,  and  an  inde- 
fatigable worker.  Five  services  a  Sunday  seemed 
to  be  the  normal  round  with  him,  and  he  thrived 
on  it.  After  early  Communion  and  breakfast  on 
Sunday  there  would  be  an  exodus  of  teachers  and 
layreaders  going  out  in  every  direction  to  mill  and 
rural  missions.  Tarboro  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
farming  section,  and  it  has  a  number  of  cotton 
mills — both  areas  appealing  to  the  missionary- 
minded  rector  and  his  congregation.  In  every  re- 
spect Mr.  Sam  Nash  stood  at  the  head  of  the  en- 
thusiastic workers  in  the  Parish.  In  1884  he  took 
charge  of  a  mission  which  he  served  for  fortv-six 
years,  giving  to  it  regular  services  in  every  kind 
of  weather.  Sometimes  he  rode  horseback,  some- 
times he  walked,  and  in  the  late  years  he  traveled 
by  car.  His  interest  and  devotion  to  his  Church, 
and  his  love  for  people,  led  him  into  increased  ac- 
tivities and  responsibilities.  Some  of  the  girls  in 
his  first  mission  moved  to  another  section  of  the 
county,  and  they  appealed  to  Mr.  Nash  to  establish 
a  Sunday  School  in  their  neighborhood.  This  he 
did  and  it  was  not  long  until  they  had  erected  a 
building  and  organized  a  mission,  which  grew  and 
flourished. 


Once  at  a  funeral  he  saw  a  group  of  men  whom 
he  had  not  seen  before  and  his  love  for  people 
moved  him  to  introduce  himself,  and  learn  some- 
thing about  them  and  where  they  were  from.  He 
found  that  they  were  from  an  isolated  section, 
away  from  passable  highways,  and  that  there  was 
a  need  for  a  Sunday  School.  In  due  time  he  had 
started  a  Sunday  School,  and  it,  too,  grew  into  a 
successful  mission.  It  was  begun  in  a  barn,  and 
grew  into  a  Church  building  with  its  proper  fur- 
nishings. These  missions  became  feeders,  not  only 
for  the  Parish  Church,  but  for  Churches  through- 
out the  Diocese.  I  have  never  served  a  parish  that 
did  not  have  in  it  some  members  baptized  and  con- 
firmed in  Calvary  Parish,  presented  either  by  the 
Rev.  Bertram  Brown  or  Mr.  Nash.  The  Rector,  of 
course,  did  the  baptizing,  but  many  were  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Nash.  He  was  teacher,  preacher,  pastor, 
friend,  counselor  to  the  hundreds  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  in  the  long  years  of  his  service.  He 
was  not  ordained  to  the  ministry,  but  he  was  a  real 
father  in  God  to  a  host  of  people  who  loved  him 
with  a  devotion  that  knew  no  bounds.  In  addition 
to  his  regular  charges  he  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  speak  to  other  groups,  confirming  and 
strengthening  the  faithful  among  both  teachers, 
readers  and  congregations. 

The  writer  witnessed  an  expression  of  this  devo- 
tion to  him  when  he  went  with  Mr.  Nash  on  a 
Wednesday  night  to  one  of  his  missions.  It  was  a 
rainy  night — more  of  a  downpour  than  a  rain.  It 
came  down  in  sheets  and  the  road  was  covered 
with  water.  I  expected  to  see  perhaps  as  many  as 
three  people  out  on  a  night  like  that.  To  my  great 
surprise  the  schoolhouse  was  packed.  There  was 
not  room  for  another  person.  Mr.  Nash  had  never 
failed  them;  they  would  not  fail  Mr.  Nash.  Even 
as  late  as  a  few  months  ago  a  family  moved  into 
the  boundaries  of  a  mission  which  I  was  serving, 
who  had  been  brought  up  under  Mr.  Nash.  I  have 
not  collected  any  statistics  relative  to  his  work, 
but  the  number  which  he  brought  to  baptism  and 
confirmation  would  run  into  the  hundreds;  and  no 
statistics  could  embrace  the  interest  and  inspira- 
tion which  his  love  and  ministry  generated.  Sta- 
tistics cannot  measure  the  depth  and  power  of  his 
loving  ministry.  He  was  a  business  man  who 
worked  at  his  business  six  days  a  week,  and  rested 
the  seventh  day  by  having  at  least  three  services. 
"His  grace  is  sufficient"  was  the  theme  of  his  min- 
istry, and  his  own  great  joy. 

We  take  the  following  account  given  by  the  local 
Tarboro  paper  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral — May 
22nd,  1930: 

"The  largest  congregation  that  ever  assembled  in 
Calvary  parish  was  present  this  afternoon  for  the 
funeral  of  General  Sam  Nash,  who  passed  away 
yesterday  afternoon.  Relatives  and  friends  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  were  here  to  pay  their  last 
tribute  of  love  and  respect  for  the  noblest  of  Edge- 
combe's citizens.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
General  Nash  lived  here  and  he  literally  won  the 
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love  of  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  he  was  always 
ready  to  render  service  to  citizens  in  distress.  His 
work  for  his  Church  is  his  lasting  monument.  He 
had  the  true  missionary  spirit,  and  was  constantly 
engaged  in  furthering  the  interest  of  his  Church 
throughout  the  county  where  many  Churches  were 
established.  His  influence  for  good  will  live  with 
the  citizens  here  who  knew  him.  Indeed,  'He  wore 
the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life.' "  The  late 
Rev.  Theodore  Patrick,  Jr.,  described  Mr.  Nash: 
"He  has  been  more  than  a  missionary,  founding 
Churches  and  leading  people  to  baptism  and  con- 
firmation; he  has  been  the  friend,  counsellor,  fa- 
ther-confessor, and  example  of  Christian  life  for  a 
whole  county.  The  people  love  him  because  he 
first  loved  them.  They  go  to  him  for  every  kind 
of  help,  for  they  know  that  they  can  depend  upon 
him  to  understand." 

We  would  add  that  Mr.  Nash  not  only  brought 
many  to  baptism  and  confirmation,  but  he  taught 
them  to  see  the  deep  meanings  and  implications 
of  those  acts  in  Christian  living. 

He  was  not  the  only  person  in  Calvary  Parish 
imbued  with  the  missionary  spirit.  He  did  not 
think  of  himself  as  gifted  and  privileged  above  his 
fellow  workers.  He  did  not  stand  apart,  but  felt 
himself  a  part  of  a  parish  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  Him  whom  they  called  Lord  and  Master.  As 
we  have  already  noted,  there  was  an  exodus  of 
workers  following  the  early  service.  And  these  de- 
voted men  and  women  looked  to  Mr.  Nash  as  their 
leader.  They  knew  and  recognized  his  great  quali- 
ties, and  with  sincere  love  labored  with  him  in 
Christian  service.  We  are  telling  this  story  because 
we  wish  to  share  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  and 
good  man;  and  because  we  believe  his  example  will 
furnish  inspiration  to  other  laymen  to  "go  and  do 
likewise." 

The  Episcopal  Church  has  not  made  full  use  of 
its  laymen.  It  could  be  the  fault  of  the  Church 
itself,  since  the  emphasis  has  been  so  placed  upon 
the  role  of  the  priest  that  the  laymen  have  had  a 
hesitancy  in  offering  for  service,  feeling  that  in 
many  ways  the  laymen  were  fenced  out  of  a  large 
area  of  service.  The  result  has  been  that,  practi- 
cally, the  layman  has  thrown  all  of  the  responsi- 
bility, and  the  work,  upon  the  minister. 

But  here  was  a  man  who  found  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Church  all  the  opportunity  that  he 
needed.  He  was  completely  loyal  to  the  Prayer 
Book,  but  he  used  it  with  common  sense,  and 
adapted  it  to  needs  and  conditions.  Starting  in 
simple  ways,  using  it  as  the  people  were  able  to 
grasp  it,  he  soon  arrived  with  a  congregation  able 
to  render  the  service  fully,  and  loyal  and  devoted 
to  the  Prayer  Book.  To  him  the  Prayer  Book  was 
not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  for  developing  and 
expressing  the  Christian  life.  Christian  morality 
and  Christian  ethics  were  embodied  in  it.  Few 
clergy  in  his  Diocese  enriched  the  lives  of  so  many 
people  as  did  Sam  S.  Nash. 


Present  Trinity  Church 

Trinity  Parish,  Scotland  Neck 

Among  the  many  excellent  parish  histories 
which  we  have  been  privileged  to  read,  two  stand 
out  for  their  coverage  of  their  areas,  and  the  de- 
tails of  parish  and  diocesan  life.  These  two  are 
Northampton  Parishes,  by  Mr.  Wilkins  Lewis,  and 
Trinity  Parish,  Scotland  Neck,  by  Stuart  Hall 
Smith  and  Claibourne  Smith.  It  has  been  difficult 
to  make  a  helpful  condensation  because  so  much 
material  is  presented. 

Trinity  parish  was  born  in  colonial  times,  and 
shared  with  other  parishes  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  faithful  Church  mem- 
bers who  were  handicapped  by  the  failure  of  the 
mother  Church  to  provide  ministers  to  build  up 
parishes,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  tides  of  immi- 
gration were  of  the  Dissenters,  as  other  Christian 
bodies  were  labelled.  The  only  ministers  for  the 
colonies,  as  we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  were 
sent  out  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  some  of  these  did  the 


Old  Trinity  Church 
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church  more  harm  than  good.  These  ministers 
were  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  had 
the  oversight  of  the  church  in  the  colonies,  and 
who  sent  commissioners  to  act  for  him. 

There  was  a  settlement  made  in  what  is  now 
Halifax  county,  near  the  present  town  of  Tillery 
about  1711.  Later  there  was  a  steady  migration 
from  Virginia,  some  of  whom  were  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  but  most  were  Dissenters, 
and  opposed  to  taxation  to  support  the  Church. 

By  the  vestry  act  of  1715  the  colony  of  North 
Carolina  was  divided  into  nine  parishes,  and  Trin- 
ity Church,  Scotland  Neck,  was  in  the  Edgecombe 
parish.  As  ministers  were  few,  many  of  these  par- 
ishes had  to  be  served  by  Readers  and  teachers. 
But  ministers  within  the  parish  boundaries  visited 
many  points  preaching  and  baptizing. 

The  first  building  erected  in  Scotland  Neck  was 
consecrated  by  Bishop  Ives  on  the  28th  day  of 
April,  1833.  In  this  same  year  an  Episcopal  con- 
gregation was  organized,  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  7th  canon  of  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  Rev.  William  Norwood  began  ministering  to 
the  Church  members  here  before  the  parish  was 
organized,  holding  services  on  Fridays.  In  Dec. 
1832  he  began  officiating  on  two  Sundays  each 
month  until  March  1834.  It  was  during  this  pe- 
riod that  the  Church  building  was  erected. 

In  April  1834  the  Rev.  John  Singletary  began 
officiating  two  Sundays  each  month.  The  next 
minister  was  the  Rev.  John  Morgan,  who  had 
charge  1838-39.  In  1841  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cheshire, 
long  the  Rector  of  Calvary  Church,  Tarboro,  was 
invited  to  take  charge  of  the  congregation  in  con- 
nection with  Windsor  and  Halifax.  His  son,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Blount  Jr.,  became  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina.  In  1861  Dr.  Cheshire 
was  assisted  in  his  ministry  at  Trinity  Church, 
Scotland  Neck  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Benton,  whose 
name  appears  frequently  in  the  records  of  the 
Church  in  North  Carolina. 

In  1855  a  new,  brick  church  was  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Atkinson.  Following  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Cheshire,  the  Parish  was  served  for  three  years  by 
lay  readers.  Following  this  period  there  were  in 
succession  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Norwood;  Dr.  Aristides 
Smith;  Rev.  Horace  G.  Hilton;  Rev.  Herbert  Rob- 
inson; the  Rev.  Walter  J.  Smith,  who  had  been 
baptized  and  confirmed  in  Trinity  parish.  Later 
he  became  the  head  of  the  Thompson  Orphanage, 
and  his  able  and  efficient  administration,  in  a  time 
when  support  was  difficult  to  secure,  made  him 
one  of  the  best  known,  and  most  beloved  men  in 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 

He  was  succeeded  in  Trinity  by  the  Rev.  Girard 
W.  Phelps.  Rev.  F.  W.  Arthurs  served  for  a  brief 
period,  as  did  Dr.  R.  W.  Anderson.  From  that  time 
on,  during  the  next  twenty-five  years  five  men, 
most  of  whom  have  passed  on,  but  still  gratefully 
and  lovingly  remembered  by  the  present  genera- 
tion were  the  Rev.  Messers.  A.  W.  Blackwelder, 


Floyd  Cartwright,  Reuben  Merrideth,  Theodore  H. 
Patrick,  Jr.,  Rev.  Thomas  Clarkson. 

In  1924  for  the  second  time  the  church  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  soon  replaced. 

Many  of  North  Carolina's  most  distinguished 
sons  have  been  members  of  Trinity  Parish,  and 
many  baptized  and  confirmed  here  have  gone  out 
to  become  members  and  workers  in  other  parishes. 
Three  ministers  were  born  and  grew  up  in  the 
parish:  Rev.  Walter  J.  Smith,  Rev.  Henry  Clark 
Smith,  and  Rev.  Zach  T.  Vincent.  Susan  Smith, 
Missionary  to  Alaska,  was  born  in  this  parish. 

Throughout  its  history  the  women,  individually, 
and  through  organizations,  have  contributed  much 
to  the  growth  and  richness  of  parish  life.  Few 
Parishes  in  the  state  have  more  fine  traditions  to 
follow,  more  exemplary  citizens  to  emulate,  or 
greater  memories  to  cherish  than  Trinity  Parish, 
Scotland  Neck. 


Saint  John's  Episcopal  Church.  Cornwall  photograph  used 
by  permission  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Rouse 

St.  John's,  Williamsboro 

Williamsboro  was  a  colonial  town  in  what  is  now 
Vance  county,  and  the  original  Church  was  built 
in  1757.  In  1746  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  the  Col- 
ony of  North  Carolina  created  Granville  County 
and  established  Saint  John's  Parish  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  county. 

The  earliest  recorded  services  held  in  Granville 
County  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Clement  Hall, 
who  visited  the  county  on  a  missionary  tour 
through  the  colony  in  the  summer  of  1749.  The 
first  Rector  in  charge  of  the  parish  was  the  Rev. 
James  McCartney,  appointed  by  Governor  Tryon 
in  1749.  Many  outstanding  men  of  the  Colonial 
period  were  members  of  this  parish. 

For  many  years  this  old  church  was  not  used, 
Episcopalians  worshipping  at  Henderson,  eight 
miles  away,  or  at  the  nearby  town  of  Townsville. 

The  first  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  Rt.  Rev.  John  S.  Ravenscroft,  made  this 
parish  his  official  residence  for  a  time,  and  the 
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Rev.  Mercer  Green,  who  later  became  the  Bishop 
of  Mississippi,  was  Rector  in  1821.  Another  noted 
minister,  the  Rev.  James  Harvey  Otey,  who  found- 
ed the  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tenn., 
was  confirmed  in  Saint  John's  Church. 

In  1956,  the  old  Church  building  being  complete- 
ly restored,  it  was  rededicated  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Edwin  A.  Penick,  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina  at  that  time.  A  large  crowd  from 
different  parts  of  the  state  attended  this  gathering. 
Occasional  services  are  being  conducted  there 
(1964). 


Saint  Mary's  Episcopal  Church,  Kinston 


St.  Mary's,  Kinston 

ATKINS  BANKS  CHAPEL  GRANTED 
SITE  IN  KINSTON'S  CHARTER 

One  of  eight  chapels  known  to  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Christ  Church  Parish  in  Craven  County 
was  located  at  Atkins  Banks — present-day  Kinston 
— according  to  a  paper  in  the  possession  of  Miss 
Eugenia  Scarborough. 

The  paper  deals  primarily  with  the  life  and  ac- 
tivities of  Rev.  John  LaPierre,  who  was  Miss  Scar- 
borough's "sixth  grandfather." 

LaPierre  located  in  New  Bern  sometime  prior  to 
1737  and  resided  in  that  city  until  his  death  in  1755. 
During  his  residence  at  New  Bern,  the  parish 
achieved  permanence  and  prestige.  It  was  renamed 
Christ  Church  Parish  as  it  remains  today. 

Craven  County  at  that  time  extended  almost  to 
Raleigh  and  Christ  Church  Parish  consisted  of 
Neuse  River  and  its  branches.  The  minister  was 
often  absent  from  New  Bern  as  much  as  three 
weeks  at  a  time,  visiting  the  chapels  and  the  people 
throughout  the  parish. 

LaPierre  was  the  first  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  teach,  preach  and  regularly  perform 
the  duties  of  the  church  in  New  Bern  and  its  vicin- 
ity, which  he  did  for  nearly  20  years. 

Not  all  of  the  eight  chapels  established  in  Christ 
Church  Parish  have  been  located.  The  ones  known 


to  have  been  in  existence  at  dates  sufficiently  early 
to  place  them  among  these  chapels  include  the  one 
at  Atkins  Banks. 

According  to  the  research  material  owned  by 
Miss  Scarborough: 

"The  earliest  records  of  the  town  of  'Kingston,' 
later  Kinston,  speak  of  the  'Chapel'  as  being  al- 
ready in  existence.  In  the  1762  Act  incorporating 
the  town  .  .  .  trustees  were  appointed  to  lay  off  the 
town  out  of  the  land  on  Atkins  Banks.  In  the  Act 
special  instructions  were  given  'to  reserve  one  acre 
and  a  half  of  said  land  whereon  the  Chapel  and 
public  warehouses  now  stand  in  their  respective 
uses.' 

"No  one  knows  how  long  the  'Chapel'  had  been 
in  existence  when  the  town  was  formed.  It  was 
built  on  land  granted  to  Robert  Atkins  in  1729,  and 
later  acquired  by  William  Herritage. 

"Atkins  Banks  and  its  surrounding  territory  was 
probably  the  most  thriving  place  in  Christ  Church 
Parish.  It  was  a  meeting  place  and  crossroads  for 
a  wide  area.  Stringer's  Ferry  (1737),  widely  used, 
was  a  popular  river  crossing,  gathering  place,  and 
depot  for  trade  and  produce.  Public  warehouses 
were  built  on  a  plot  shared  with  the  Chapel.  It  is 
logical  to  conclude  that  this  strategic  and  prosper- 
ous place  was  the  site  of  one  of  the  earliest  chapels 
in  the  parish. 

"In  1746,  Craven  County  was  divided  and  John- 
ston County  was  formed  from  Craven  and  Edge- 
combe. It  embraced  most  of  the  territory  now 
lying  in  Lenoir,  Greene,  Wayne,  Johnston  and 
Wake  counties.  The  law  establishing  Johnston 
County  also  established,  within  its  limits,  St.  Pat- 
rick's Parish  and  named  a  vestry  for  the  parish. 

"Thus,  in  1746,  the  Kinston  area  seems  to  have 
been  severed  from  Christ  Church  Parish — at  least 
officially,  if  not  actually.  There  were  still  only 
two  places  in  the  province — New  Bern  and  Bath — 
where  divine  service  was  regularly  held,  a  situa- 
tion which  Gov.  Dobbs  termed  'really  scandalous.' 
As  late  as  1764  there  were  only  six  ministers  in  the 
whole  province  to  supply  29  parishes.  In  view  of 
this  situation,  the  newly-formed  St.  Patrick's  Par- 
ish must  have  continued  to  be  served  by  the  rector 
at  New  Bern. 

("In  1756,  St.  Patrick's  Parish  was  divided.  The 
eastern  parish  retained  the  name  St.  Patrick's  and 
the  western  parish  was  called  St.  Stephen's.) 

".  .  .  Other  than  a  picture  of  the  church  in  New 
Bern,  no  visible  evidence  of  the  long,  often  hard, 
and  consecrated  work  of  Rev.  John  LaPierre  in 
Christ  Church  Parish  remains.  The  church  build- 
ing in  New  Bern  has  long  since  passed  away  and 
the  records  destroyed.  None  of  the  chapels  are  in 
existence.  Yet  in  each  community  where  a  church 
or  a  chapel  is  known  to  have  been  located,  there 
has  been  for  more  than  225  years,  an  Episcopal 
congregation  and  a  nucleus  of  people  of  culture — 
Trenton,  Vanceboro,  Richlands,  Jacksonville,  Kin- 
ston, New  Bern." 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  RT.  REV.  THOMAS  H. 
WRIGHT,  D.D.,  TO  THE  1964  CONVENTION  OF 

THE  DIOCESE  OF  EAST  CAROLINA 
Brethren  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity; 

and  Churchwomen  of  East  Carolina: 

"Grace  be  unto  you  and  Peace  from  God  our 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

I  welcome  you  today  to  the  Eighty-First  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina  and  the 
nineteenth  over  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
presiding. 

We  are  meeting  today  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Kinston,  a  Church  noted  for  its  warm  hospitality 
and  its  effective  Christian  leadership,  in  the  name 
of  our  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ. 

No  one  knows  how  or  when  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  first  brought  to  Kinston.  The  earliest  records 
of  the  town  speak  of  the  "Chapel"  as  being  already 
in  existence.  In  the  act  of  incorporating  the  Town 
of  Kingston  dated  November,  1762,  in  the  reign  of 
George  III,  Francis  McLewean,  Richard  Caswell, 
Simon  Bright,  Jr.,  John  Shine  and  David  Gordon 
were  appointed  as  trustees  to  lay  off  the  town  out 
of  the  land  on  Adkin's  Banks,  belonging  to  William 
Herritage.  And  in  the  Act  special  instructions  were 
given  "to  reserve  one  acre  and  a  half  of  said  land 
whereon  'the  Chapel'  and  Public  Warehouses  now 
stand  for  their  respective  uses."  Apparently,  there- 
fore, the  Church  was  here  before  the  town  was 
built. 

The  first  Church  building  of  which  we  have  def- 
inite record  was  built  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  Court  House  block.  The  original  subscription 
list  for  the  building  of  this  Church  is  included  in 
the  first  Parish  Register  of  St.  Mary's  and  is  one 
of  the  oldest  documents  in  Lenoir  County.  The 
date  of  this  document  is  1832.  The  building  was 
begun  at  once  but  was  not  finished  and  a  second 
subscription  was  necessary  to  make  the  building 
ready  for  occupation.  And  included  in  this  list  are 
the  names  of  others  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  For  this  reason,  when  the 
Church  was  finally  erected,  the  Vestry  ordered 
that  it  be  open  for  the  use  of  "all  orthodox  minis- 
ters of  respectable  standing  in  their  churches." 
The  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  possibly  others, 
used  this  Church,  therefore,  for  many  years  before 
they  became  strong  enough  to  build  churches  of 
their  own. 

In  1846  the  Parish  was  admitted  into  union  with 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  at  the  Convention  held  in  Wash- 
ington, North  Carolina. 

The  original  Church  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
October  15,  1873.  From  the  sale  of  the  site,  the 
proceeds  bought  the  uncompleted  Presbyterian 
Church  on  King  Street.  After  completing  the 
building,  which  was  a  wooden  structure,  the  Con- 
gregation worshipped  in  it  until  it  was  destroyed 
by  fire  February  18,  1900.  A  brick  Church  was 
then  begun  in  the  summer  of  1901,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Rev.  John  C.  Griffith.   The  Rev.  Mr. 


Griffith  was  also  responsible  for  the  building  of 
St.  Augustine's  Church.  On  August  6,  1901,  Bishop 
Watson  laid  the  corner-stone  for  St.  Mary's  Church 
and  on  March  20,  1902  the  first  service  was  held  in 
the  new  building. 

Many  distinguished  Clergymen  served  St.  Mary's 
from  the  time  of  its  recorded  Clergy  records  in 
1832.  Among  those  is  the  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Moseley, 
present  in  this  Convention  today,  who  served  so 
ably  and  well  from  1938  until  1959. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II,  a  Congregational 
meeting,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Moseley,  de- 
cided to  relocate  St.  Mary's  Parish  in  a  part  of 
Kinston  more  central  to  its  membership.  The 
present  property  on  the  corner  of  Rhem  and  Roun- 
tree  Streets  was  purchased  at  this  time — namely, 
in  June  of  1948.  In  1950,  a  handsome  Rectory  was 
built  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Rhem  and  Roun- 
tree  and  occupied  in  1951.  The  cornerstone  for  the 
new  St.  Mary's  was  laid  in  1957  and  the  first  Serv- 
ices were  held  in  the  Parish  Hall  in  1958.  The  first 
Services  in  the  Church  itself  were  held  on  Easter 
Day  of  1959.  When  the  Chapel  is  completed  early 
this  year,  St.  Mary's  will  represent  a  financial  out- 
lay of  some  half  million  dollars,  of  which  less  than 
$100,000  remains  as  indebtedness.  It  stands  today 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  modified 
Gothic  architecture  in  the  whole  Southeast. 

The  present  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  the  Rev.  Man- 
ney  C.  Reid,  came  to  this  Church  after  an  outstand- 
ing record  in  the  Diocese  of  South  Carolina.  Soon 
elected  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Diocese, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Reid  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Christian  Education.  To  this  work 
he  brought  wide  experience  and  knowledge  and  has 
moved  the  Department  forward  with  rapid  strides. 
Greatly  admired  in  Kinston  and  in  the  Diocese,  Mr. 
Reid  has  become  one  of  the  outstanding  Clergymen 
of  the  Southeast.  We  are  delighted  to  have  him 
as  our  host  and  to  be  with  him  today. 

THE  REV.  JACK  R.  ROUNTREE 
On  September  13,  one  of  the  most  beloved  Cler- 
gymen who  ever  served  in  East  Carolina,  passed 
on  into  God's  eternal  hands.  He  was  buried  from 
this  Church — St.  Mary's,  Kinston — on  Septemer  14. 
A  great  host  of  Jack's  friends  were  present  in  the 
Church  and  at  the  graveside.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Roun- 
tree  served  many  years  in  our  Diocese  as  Priest- 
in-Charge  of  Holy  Innocents',  Lenoir  County,  Em- 
manuel Church,  Farmville,  St.  John's  and  St. 
Mark's,  Grifton,  and  St.  Barnabas'  Church,  Snow 
Hill.  He  was  also  active  in  our  Diocesan  life, 
serving  as  Editor  of  The  Mission  Herald  for  ap- 
proximately ten  years,  serving  also  as  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Evangelism,  a  member  of 
our  Executive  Council,  and  a  member  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee.  He  was  active  in  the  community 
in  which  he  lived,  serving  on  many  Boards  and 
Committees  in  Kinston.  We  shall  long  remember 
the  great  spirit  of  this  committed  man  and  his  ded- 
ication to  our  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ. 
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William  0.  Cone 
(1920-1932) 


George  S.  Gresham 
(1932-1939) 


John  C.  Grainger 
(1939-1949) 


George  C.  Stierwald 
(1949-  ) 


St.  Stephen's,  Goldsboro 

In  a  community  called  Waynesville,  not  far  from 
the  present  town  of  Goldsboro,  a  group  of  people 
met  and  founded  a  community  Church  in  1853. 
Their  minister  was  the  Rev.  N.  Collin  Hughes, 
D.D.,  a  name  which  appears  again  and  again  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  North  Carolina.  Later, 
when  Goldsboro  became  the  county  seat  the  citi- 
zens worked  towards  a  Church,  which  was  even- 
tually organized  as  an  Episcopal  Church.  The 
Rev.  A.  F.  N.  Rolfe,  came  in  1853  as  Priest  in 
Charge,  a  piece  of  land  secured  and  the  old  build- 
ing moved  to  Goldsboro,  and  used  as  a  study.  In 
Dec.  1853  a  group  of  men  in  Goldsboro  formed 
this  mission  into  a  Parish,  giving  it  the  name  of 
St.  Stephen.   Mr.  Rolfe  left  in  1854. 

The  next  Rector,  Rev.  Frederick  Fitzgerald,  came 
in  1855,  and  plans  were  made  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  Church  building,  which  was  completed 
and  consecrated  by  Bishop  Atkinson  May  8th,  1859. 
During  the  war  years  the  Parish  was  served  by 
the  Rev.  W.  C.  Hunter.  In  succession  came  the 
Rev.  Messers  Stewart  McQueen,  William  Loveless, 


Frederick  Fitzgerald  J.  Worrall  Lamour 

(1854-1859)  (1870-1881) 


Saint  Stephen's  Church 

John  H.  Dickenson,  John  M.  Robeson,  William  O. 
Cone,  George  Gresham,  John  C.  Grainger,  George 
C.  Stierwald:  also,  Charles  L.  Arnold,  Charles 
Hoffman,  C.  P.  Summerville,  F.  H.  T.  Horsfield,  J. 
Gilmer  Buskie,  J.  Haller  Gibboney.    St.  Stephens 


Stewart  McQueen  W.  T.  Loveless 

(1894-1897)  (1898-1899) 
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Mr.  George  Royal  Miss  Sue  Collier 

has  been  blessed,  not  only  by  a  long  list  of  conse- 
crated Clergymen  but  with  a  large  number  of  lay- 
men and  laywomen,  whose  devotion  and  faithful 
service  has  enabled  the  parish  to  grow  in  numbers 
and  in  service.  The  parish  has  from  the  start  been 
the  soul  of  that  gracious  hospitality  which  one 
finds  along  the  eastern  section  of  N.  G ,  and  it  has 
been  marked  with  deep  spiritual  character,  and  a 
dedicated  refinement. 

Space  forbids  listing  all  who  deserve  recognition, 
so  we  select  a  few  who  may  well  represent  all  of 
the  dedicated  parishioners.  Miss  Sally  Hicks  was 
for  thirty  years  assistant  Treasurer;  Miss  Sue  Col- 
lier, Mr.  George  Royal. 

Miss  Collier  was  a  member  from  the  beginning 
of  Saint  Stephens.  She  recalled  seeing  her  father 
carry  the  first  offering  plate  to  the  Bishop  at  the 
first  service  held  in  the  Church.  She  was  a  regu- 
lar attendant  until  her  death.  She  was  active  in 
all  parish  activities,  President  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary,  and  in  1901  was  appointed  by  Bishop 
Watson,  secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Auxiliary. 

Mr.  George  Royal  was  interested  and  active  in 
all  phases  of  Church  life  and  work  in  Saint  Steph- 
ens, from  boyhood  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
Shortly  after  his  twenty  first  birthday  he  was  made 
supt.  of  the  Sunday  School,  a  position  held  until 
1919 — 38  years.  In  1912  he  was  made  Sr.  warden, 
and  for  27  years  prior  to  that  he  was  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Parish.  In  1881  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Diocesan  Convention,  and  thereafter  he  rep- 
resented his  parish  at  many  conventions,  serving 
on  various  committees  with  faithfulness  and  wise 
counsel  and  ability.  He  was  many  times  a  dele- 
gate from  the  Diocese  to  the  General  Convention. 
A  succession  of  Rectors  found  in  him  a  man  of 
great  devotion,  whose  counsel  was  valuable,  his 
work  thorough  and  efficient,  and  his  friendship  an 
inspiration. 

Those  who  knew  him  through  attendance  at  Dio- 
cesan Conventions  will  always  remember  his  warm 
spirit,  gentle  manners,  his  sincere  interest  in  the 
Church,  and  the  wonderful  spirit  of  humility  in 
which  a  great  man  served  the  Master  through  His 
Church.  The  writer  remembers  him  as  a  man  with 
whom  to  shake  hands  was  to  receive  a  blessing. 


Church  of  the  Advent,  1917 

Church  of  The  Advent,  Williamston 

(Reprinted  from  the  Parochial  History) 

James  L.  Wilson  was  a  resident  of  Williamston 
in  1784.  In  the  court  house  records  today  we  find 
that  he  witnessed  the  will  of  one  Kenneth  McKen- 
zie  in  that  year.  Five  years  later  Mr.  Wilson  was 
called  to  Holy  Orders  and  he  traveled  to  Philadel- 
phia where  he  was  ordained  by  the  Right  Reverend 
William  White,  the  first  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  America.  The  Reverend 
James  L.  Wilson  returned  to  Williamston  and  from 
the  first  federal  census  in  1790  we  learn  this  much 
about  his  family:  he  had  "one  boy  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  there  were  two  white  females  in 
his  household — including  the  head  of  the  family." 
Within  seven  years  he  had  purchased  lots  number 
14  and  18  on  the  south  side  of  Main  Street  be- 
tween Biggs  and  Harrell  Streets.  Sometime  in  the 
year  1797  Mr.  Wilson  moved  from  here  to  Halifax 
County,  where  our  history  loses  sight  of  him.  Be- 
tween the  years  1790  and  1797,  however,  Mr.  Wil- 
son will  be  seen  as  one  of  the  most  influential 
leaders  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  North  Carolina. 

By  the  year  1790  the  Episcopal  Church  in  all  of 
America  had  but  shortly  been  organized;  the  first 
General  Convention  being  held  in  1785.  Yet  only 
five  years  later  in  1790  we  find  Mr.  Wilson  and  the 
Reverend  Charles  Pettigrew  of  Edenton,  N.  C, 
meeting  in  Tarboro  and  holding  the  first  conven- 
tion in  an  effort  to  organize  the  Church  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  The  following  passage 
is  from  the  History  of  Edgecombe  County.  "Dr. 
William  White,  an  eminent  figure  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  after  the  Revolution,  in  1789,  wrote  Gov- 
ernor Samuel  Johnston  of  his  desire  to  inaugurate 
a  movement  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Church. 
Governor  Johnston,  being  a  layman  of  the  church, 
referred  the  letter  to  the  Reverend  Charles  Petti- 
grew. Governor  Johnston  and  Mr.  Pettigrew  had 
for  sometime  been  intimate  friends,  he  being  a 
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member  of  Mr.  Pettigrew's  congregation  at  St. 
Paul's  Church  in  Edenton.  The  contents  of  the 
letter  voiced  a  desire  to  select  some  convenient 
place  for  the  clergymen  to  meet  and  consult  as  to 
procedure  to  reawaken  an  interest  in  the  Church. 

"After  the  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
he  wrote  letters  to  Dr.  Cutting,  rector  at  New 
Bern;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Martin  County,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Blount,  residing  on  Tar  River,  ex- 
pressing a  desire  that  they  meet  at  Tarboro  on  the 
second  Thursday  of  May,  1790.  He  mentions  this 
place  as  a  central  and  convenient  location.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Pettigrew  and  Mr.  Wilson  met  in 
Tarboro  on  June  5,  1790,  and  held  the  first  conven- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  North  Carolina. 
These  two  gentlemen  were  met  in  Tarboro  by  Dr. 
John  Leigh  and  Mr.  William  Clements,  who  were 
residents  and  staunch  churchmen.  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Bishop  White,  regretted  the 
fact  that  no  more  were  in  attendance,  and  that  he 
had  expected  that  as  many  as  six  clergymen  would 
be  present.  .  .  . 

"Two  years  later  (after  1791),  the  third  conven- 
tion met  in  Tarboro.  Mr.  Wilson  was  president  and 
Mr.  Clements  was  again  secretary.  This  conven- 
tion made  considerable  more  progress  in  the  move- 
ment for  a  church  reorganization.  A  State  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  a  circular  was  published 
calling  a  fourth  convention  to  be  held  in  Tarboro 
in  May,  1794.  The  convention  of  1793  was  the 
largest  held  since  the  Revolution,  but  consisted  of 
only  six  persons:  Dr.  Hailing,  of  New  Bern;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gurley  of  Murfreesboro;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilson  of  Williamston;  Mr.  Wm.  Clements,  Dr. 
Leigh  of  Tarboro,  and  Mr.  F.  Green  of  Craven 
County.  .  .  .  (The  convention  of  1794  elected  Mr. 
Pettigrew  to  be  the  first  bishop  of  North  Carolina, 
but  his  early  death  prevented  him  from  ever  being 
consecrated.)  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  a 
strong  advocate  for  the  election  of  a  bishop  for 
North  Carolina  in  the  conventions  at  Tarboro,  and 
he  was  the  only  minister  who  attended  all  four 
meetings  at  Tarboro.  He  was  the  president  of  one 
and  had  been  selected  as  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Convention."4 

Bishop  White  notes  this  last  fact  on  p.  201  of  his 
Memoirs,  "The  Rev.  James  L.  Wilson  embarked  as 
a  deputy  to  the  General  Convention  of  1792  (from 
North  Carolina);  but  after  an  unusually  long  pas- 
sage, arrived  too  late.  At  his  special  request,  his 
arrival  after  the  adjournment  was  noted  by  the 
secretary."  So  we  can  see  the  very  prominent  part 
which  Mr.  Wilson  of  Martin  County  played  in  the 
early  Episcopal  history  of  North  Carolina. 

The  only  record  found  to  date  of  an  Episcopal 
Church  in  or  near  Williamston  around  this  time  is 
to  be  found  in  The  Life  and  Times  of  Elder  Reu- 
ben Ross,  pages  77  and  90.  Reuben  Ross  was  a 
Primitive  Baptist  preacher  who  lived  in  William- 
ston in  1800.  Suffering  financial  reverses  and  de- 
siring to  go  to  Tennessee  to  resettle  and  preach,  he 
made  preparations  for  the  journey.   His  son  John, 


The  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Has-      The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
tings,  Rector  1949-1957       Wright,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 

East  Carolina 

who  made  the  trip,  tells  of  it  in  his  book:  "The 
sixth  of  May,  1807,  was  set  for  the  commencement 
of  the  journey,  on  which  day  all  were  to  meet  at 
a  deserted  Episcopal  Church,  in  a  pine  forest  a 
few  miles  west  of  Williamston,  and  there  pitch 
their  tents  for  the  first  time.  Several  other  fami- 
lies had  concluded  to  emigrate  with  us."  p.  77. 
"The  time  for  beginning  the  journey  arrived.  .  .  . 
It  was  agreed  that  all  should  leave  their  homes  the 
same  day,  in  the  morning,  and  meet  at  a  deserted 
Episcopal  church  that  stood  in  a  forest  of  pines 
some  distance  from  the  town,  and  there  encamp 
the  first  night. 

"There  were  many  of  these  deserted  churches  in 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  at  that  time.  When  the 
law  was  passed  depriving  the  clergy  of  that  church 
of  the  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  to  which 
they  had  been  entitled  annually,  the  Established 
Church  was  broken  up,  and  these  lonely  and  decay- 
ing buildings  might  be  seen  in  many  places  in  the 
country.  As  many  of  these  churches  had  grave- 
yards attached,  which  were  likewise  neglected, 
the  superstitious  imagined  they  often  saw  forms 
that  did  not  seem  properly  to  belong  to  this  world 
— not  only  by  night,  but  sometimes  in  broad  day — 
standing  still  or  moving  about;  people  generally 
went  a  little  out  of  their  way  to  pass  around 
them  .  .  . 

"On  the  day  appointed,  the  whole  party  met  at 
the  old  church;  and  as  the  night  came  on,  the  tents 
were  pitched  .  .  . 

The  first  night  we  children  camped  out  we  were 
ill  at  ease.  We  thought  ghosts  could  not  find  a 
more  desirable  place  for  their  walks  than  the 
lonely  church.  The  scarred  trunks  of  the  pines, 
white  with  the  indurated  rosin,  the  moaning  of 
the  wind  in  their  lofty  tops,  and  the  red  glare  of 
the  campfires  among  their  branches  worked  on 
our  imaginations  and  caused  the  whole  scene  to 
appear  weird  and  spectral.  But  at  length  'tired 
nature's  sweet  restorer'  came  to  our  relief,  and  in 
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the  deep  slumber  of  happy  childhood  all  was  for- 
gotten. Next  morning  betimes  all  were  up,  the 
teams  were  fed,  breakfast  prepared  and  served,  the 
tents  struck,  and  the  long  journey  began  in  ear- 
nest." 

There  stand  today,  three  miles  west  of  William- 
ston,  on  the  Hamilton  road,  two  cemeteries  on  the 
Slade  farms.  The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that 
this  Episcopal  church  mentioned  above  stood  ad- 
jacent to  the  older  of  these  two  cemeteries.  In 
1790  the  Slade  family  owned  almost  all  of  this  area 
near  Williamston.  The  McKenzie  and  original 
Slade  families  were  Church  families  and  these 
facts,  with  those  already  mentioned,  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  this  Episcopal  church,  abandoned  by 
the  year  1807,  was  the  scene  of  Mr.  Wilson's  min- 
istry during  his  years  here  as  an  ordained  priest  of 
the  Church.  If  the  church  had  a  name  we  do  not 
know  it.  However,  it  might  very  well  have  been 
designated  as  St.  Martin's  for  in  the  year  1774 
when  Martin  County  was  created  from  parts  of 
Tyrrell  and  Halifax  counties,  the  county  was  also 
named  as  St.  Martin's  Parish. 

Until  the  year  1842  and  particularly  1850,  we 
hear  little  more  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Martin 
County. 

In  1842  the  Rev.  William  B.  Otis  was  Rector  of 
Grace  Church  in  Plymouth.  He  held  occasional 
services  in  Williamston  and  on  December  19,  1842, 
he  baptized  the  infant  son  of  William  J.  and  Fran- 
cis H.  Ellison.  This  family  will  be  seen  as  the  lay 
founders  of  the  parish.  The  date  of  this  baptism 
is  the  first  official  act  of  administration  in  con- 
nection with  what  was  to  become  the  Church  of 
the  Advent  congregation.  After  Mr.  Otis,  in  1844, 
the  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Watson  became  Rector  of  the 
Church  in  Plymouth.  He  came  to  Williamston  as 
a  missionary  and  held  services  in  the  old  court 
house  at  stated  times.  Mainly  to  his  efforts,  the 
present  organization  of  the  church  is  due. 

The  following  history  is  from  the  papers  of  the 
late  Miss  Emily  Whitley.  "Mrs.  Frances  Helen 
Ellison  (whose  tablet  is  in  the  present  church)  had 
at  this  time  (1844)  a  Sunday  School,  the  children 
meeting  at  her  house.  She  also  had  the  children 
of  the  slaves  to  come  every  Sundav  afternoon  and 
sav  their  catechism  orally  from  a  little  book  com- 
piled by  Bishop  Ives  to  teach  the  slaves.  Her 
mother,  Mrs.  Ann  G.  Hyman,  gave  the  plot  of 
ground  on  which  the  church  is  built.  After  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Frances  H.  Ellison  in  1849,  her  hus- 
band, William  J.  Ellison,  became  interested,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Ann  G.  Hyman,  Miss 
Betty  Hyman,  and  Miss  Helen  Slade,  the  Church 
was  built  with  but  little  outside  assistance.  Mr. 
Ellison  was  very  much  interested  in  the  work  and 
devoted  much  time  and  money  to  it.  His  carpen- 
ter, Moses,  a  slave,  did  most  of  the  work.  Rev. 
Alfred  A.  Watson  planned  the  church  and  the  plas- 
tering of  it  is  due  to  the  earnest  efforts  of  Miss 
Betty  Hyman  and  her  maid,  Sabina  Hyman,  the 
cost  of  which  was  $100.00. 


The  beginning  of  this  amount,  $8.00,  was  made 
by  the  sale  of  a  lamb  given  Miss  Hyman  by  Mr. 
Henry  Slade.  The  remaining  $92.00  they  raised  by 
sewing,  making  bonnets,  aprons  and  quilts  to  sell. 
Mrs.  Ann  G.  Hyman  with  the  help  of  her  maid, 
Jane,  raised  enough  money  by  knitting  and  cro- 
cheting, to  buy  the  chancel  furniture,  chairs,  car- 
pet, etc. 

The  church  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God  on  Friday,  April  26,  1850,  by  Bishop  Ives, 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  under  the  name  of 
"Church  of  the  Advent."  He  was  assisted  in  the 
services  by  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Watson.  The  dedica- 
tion sermon  was  preached  from  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St.  John  XII:26,  "If  any  man  serve  me  let 
him  follow  me;  and  where  I  am,  there  shall  also 
my  servant  be:  if  any  man  serve  me,  him  will  my 
Father  honor." 

At  this  time  there  were  two  confirmed,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Ellison  and  his  daughter,  Annie  H.  Ellison. 
Seven  persons  partook  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
administered  by  the  Bishop. 

The  church  was  admitted  into  union  with  the 
Convention  of  the  Church  of  the  Diocese  at  the 
Convention  held  in  Elizabeth  City,  May  30,  1850. 
Mr.  William  Ellison  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Wingfield  were 
the  two  delegates  to  convention. 

The  Parish  not  being  able  singly  to  support  a 
clergyman,  measures  were  taken  to  unite  with  the 
neighboring  Parish  of  St.  Thomas,  Windsor,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  regular  services,  and  the 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Maison,  formerly  assistant  min- 
ister of  St.  Paul's,  Edenton,  N.  C,  became  the  first 
Rector  of  the  united  Parishes.  His  first  services 
in  this  Parish  church  were  held  on  the  morning 
and  evening  of  the  21st  Sunday  after  Trinity,  Oc- 
tober 20th,  1850. 

In  January  1851  a  Communion  Service  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Parish  by  Mrs.  Josia  Collins  of  Lake 
Scuppernong,  a  handsome  silver  chalice  and  paten, 
with  a  flagon  and  two  alms  basins  of  britannia 
ware.  In  1851  Mr.  John  A.  Gambrel  of  New  York, 
a  special  friend  of  one  of  the  church  members, 
presented  to  the  church  a  bell,  with  complete  hang- 
ings, toward  which  the  congregation  contributed 
$15.00.  On  January  5,  1852,  Rev.  C.  A.  Maison 
resigned  the  charge  of  the  Parish.  It  was  resumed 
again  in  June,  1852,  by  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Watson, 
who  continued  to  hold  it  until  1858.  At  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  1853  held  at  New  York,  Bishop 
Ives  was  deposed  from  his  jurisdiction  and  office, 
and  Rev.  Thomas  Atkinson  was  consecrated  to  fill 
his  place.  Bishop  Atkinson  made  his  first  visit  to 
the  Church  of  the  Advent,  April  12,  1854. 

In  1857  the  chancel  was  newly  carpeted,  an  altar 
cloth  provided,  and  brass  candle  branches  placed 
upon  the  walls.  The  second  chancel  rail  was  built 
and  also  placed  there  by  Mr.  Watson  himself  in 
1858. 

In  1858  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Watson  resigned  the 
charge  of  the  Parish,  having  accepted  a  call  to 
Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 
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The  Parish  not  being  able  to  support  a  clergy- 
man, Rev.  Benjamin  S.  Bronson  volunteered  his 
services  and  took  charge  in  1859,  giving  one  Sun- 
day in  each  month. 

From  the  Spring  1861  to  the  Spring  1866,  the 
church  was  without  services  because  of  the  Civil 
War.  During  the  four  years  of  the  war  Miss  Betty 
Hyman  was  a  refugee  and  it  was  through  her  lov- 
ing care  that  the  Communion  Service  and  chancel 
carpet  were  preserved.  She  sold  the  carpet  and 
on  her  return  to  Williamston  gave  the  money  to- 
gether with  the  Communion  Service  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  B.  Haughton,  then  minister-in-charge. 

She  found  the  little  church  had  been  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  Northern  army  and  subscriptions 
had  to  be  taken  up  for  repairs.  As  Miss  Hyman 
Was  the  oldest  member  of  the  church,  it  fell  to  her 
lot  to  carry  the  paper  around,  and  she  succeeded 
in  collecting  the  needed  amount. 

In  the  spring  of  1866  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Haughton 
took  charge  here  in  connection  with  Grace  Church, 
Plymouth,  and  St.  Luke's,  Washington  County. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Wilson  G.  Lamb,  Mr. 
Joseph  M.  Sitterson,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Rhodes  and  a 
few  others  in  the  Parish  a  vestry  room  was  added 
to  the  church  in  1869.  In  1870  Mr.  Lamb  and  Mr. 
Sitterson  purchased  a  lot  adjoining  the  church 
property  and  presented  it  to  the  church.  During 
this  same  year,  the  lot  was  enclosed  with  a  good 
fence. 

On  May  27,  1872,  Miss  Helen  Slade,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  church,  purchased  the  Rectory  at 
a  cost  of  $1,000  with  the  understanding  that  Rev. 
Thomas  B.  Haughton  would  remove  to  this  Parish 
and  occupy  the  building,  which  he  did  on  October 
17,  1873.  The  church  building  was  repaired  and 
painted  in  1874,  towards  which  Miss  Margaret 
Thompson  of  Grace  Church,  Woodville,  N.  C,  gave 
$100.00,  the  remainder  being  given  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Parish.  This  congregation  was  also  in- 
debted to  the  Woodville  congregation  for  the  gift 
of  a  second-hand  melodion. 

On  March  20,  1874,  Judge  Asa  Biggs  very  kindly 
gave  to  the  church  a  strip  of  land  adjoining  the 
church  grounds. 

The  Bishop  consented  for  the  Rev.  Thomas  B. 
Haughton  to  relinquish  the  charge  of  St.  Luke's, 
Washington  County,  and  Grace  Church,  Plymouth, 
in  1875,  and  instead  take  charge  of  St.  Martin's, 
Hamilton,  and  Jamesville,  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  the  Advent. 

In  1876  a  stone  font  was  given  to  the  church  by 
Miss  Betty  Hyman.  In  1877  the  melodion  given  by 
the  Woodville  church  was  replaced  with  a  cabinet 
organ  at  a  cost  of  $100.00,  the  amount  being  sub- 
scribed by  a  few  of  the  members,  and  some  from 
the  citizens  of  the  town.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Dennis  Simmons,  the  church  was  repaired 
and  painted,  steeple  changed,  new  pews  and  chan- 
cel furniture  added  in  1892.  A  fence  was  also  built 
at  this  time.  She  contributed  generously  towards 
this  herself,  and  with  contributions  from  friends 


and  members  of  the  church  collected  sufficient 
funds  to  complete  the  work." 

In  the  long  passage  above  we  see  the  mention  of 
St.  Martin's  Church  in  Hamilton.  This  church  be- 
came the  second  Episcopal  parish  in  the  county.  In 
1868  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haughton  made  this  report  to 
the  Diocesan  Convention:  "With  the  consent  of  the 
Bishop,  I  have  established  a  missionary  station  at 
Hamilton,  a  village  13  miles  from  Williamston. 
There  I  officiate  on  the  third  Sunday  in  each 
month.  In  this  field  I  have  been  greatly  aided  in 
my  work  by  a  family  whose  devotion  to  the  Church 
is  known  to  those  acquainted  with  this  portion  of 
the  diocese.  A  Sunday  School  has  been  opened  at 
this  station  under  the  care  of  a  Christian  lady.  In 
Hamilton,  I  have  baptized  three  adults  and  three 
infants,  and  have  married  one  couple,  which  are 
included  in  the  Parochial  Report  of  the  Church  of 
the  Advent." 

In  1873,  St.  Martin's,  Hamilton,  was  admitted 
into  union  with  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese. 

From  1866  until  1894,  a  span  of  28  years,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  B.  Haughton  had  served  as  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Advent.  It  was  during  his  ministry 
that  the  foundations  of  the  parish  were  solidly 
laid.  We  have  the  Bishop's  own  words  as  touching 
the  death  of  this  faithful  servant:  "Nov.  27,  1894. 
In  St.  Thomas',  Windsor,  I  took  part  in  Morning 
Prayer  and  Evening  Prayer,  preached  twice,  cele- 
brated, and  confirmed  one  person  presented  by  the 
Rev.  T.  B.  Haughton.  This  was  the  last  time  I  saw 
my  old  friend  and  our  brother,  alive.  We  had 
served  together  all  day  and  had  eaten  together,  he 
being,  as  I  supposed,  in  his  usual  health.  At  night 
we  bade  each  other  goodbye,  not  knowing  it  to  be 
for  life.  In  the  morning  we  started  upon  our  dif- 
ferent routes.  He  drove  home,  and,  before  retir- 
ing, prepared  himself  for  the  Thanksgiving  service 
of  the  next  day.  But,  just  before  midnight,  his 
Lord  came,  and,  after  a  mortal  struggle  of  about 
20  minutes,  he  passed  on  into  the  more  immediate 
Presence.  It  was  a  very  sad  event  to  me.  I  had 
known  him  for  40  years.  He  had  been  a  personal 
friend,  one  who  had  greatly  served  me,  as  a  lay- 
man, and  afterwards  as  a  faithful  Priest.  We  had 
been  together  as  Chaplains  in  the  army.  His  house 
was  my  home  when  in  his  Parish.  Its  doors,  indeed, 
were  always  open  to  his  brethren,  with  a  hospi- 
tality beyond  his  means.  For  many  years  the  Rec- 
tor of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Williamston,  it 
will  be  hard  to  fill  his  place." 

In  the  Spring  of  1916,  the  Church  of  the  Advent 
entered  a  new  phase  of  its  history.  At  that  time 
the  Rev.  Malcolm  Maynard  broke  the  ground  for 
the  present  church  building.  Photographs  taken 
then  show  a  group  of  those  attending  the  service, 
among  whom  were  A.  D.  Mizelle  and  Henry  Gur- 
kin,  the  latter  not  a  communicant  of  the  Church 
but  an  interested  member  of  the  Bible  class  so 
active  then.  In  the  summer  the  cornerstone  was 
laid  and  the  lovely  lines  of  the  Gothic  structure 
began  to  take  form.    On  April  26,  1917,  the  67th 
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anniversary  of  the  Parish,  the  new  home  of  the 
Church  of  the  Advent  became  a  reality.  In  his 
address  to  the  Diocese  in  1917,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas 
C.  Darst,  the  Consecrator,  wrote  as  follows:  "April 
26.  In  the  presence  of  a  goodly  number  of  the 
Clergy  and  of  a  large  congregation,  I  Consecrated 
the  new  and  beautiful  Church  of  the  Advent,  Wil- 
liamston.  The  Rev.  Morrison  Bethea,  Rector  of 
St.  Timothy's  Wilson,  who  was  for  many  years 
Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  preached  the 
Consecration  sermon.  The  Dean  of  the  Convoca- 
tion, the  Rev.  Robert  B.  Drane,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
C.  H.  Jordan,  the  Rector  of  the  Church,  assisted  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  This 
Church,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  old  frame 
structure,  Consecrated  April  26,  1850,  is  the  gift  of 
a  faithful  and  generous  daughter  of  the  Church, 
Mrs.  James  Grist  Staton.  May  her  loving  gift  in- 
spire others  to  consecrate  more  of  their  material 
things  to  the  service  of  God." 

Colonel  Wilson  G.  Lamb  was  Senior  Warden  for 
fifty  years  prior  to  his  resignation  in  1918,  and  was 
indeed  the  father  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Lamb,  "Miss 
Sallie"  Biggs,  "Miss  Irene"  Smith,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Fow- 
den,  "Miss  Chloe"  Lanier,  "Miss  Fannie"  Carstar- 
phen,  "Miss  Ella"  and  "Miss  Fannie"  Hassel,  and 
Miss  Hattie  Thrower  were  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  the  Advent  who  watched  the  par- 
ish struggle  through  lean  but  happy  years,  and  go 
forward  with  new  vigor  upon  the  completion  of 
the  new  building.  In  years  when  there  was  no 
minister,  Mrs.  Fowden  would  lead  the  Lenten 
services. 

The  women  of  the  parish,  always  busy  and  in- 
terested in  doing  their  part  in  the  work  of  the 
church,  functioned  under  the  name  of  the  Wom- 
an's Auxiliary  and  Parochial  Society,  holding  ba- 
zaars and  suppers,  and  serving  meals  at  the  county 
fairs  to  make  money  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the 
organization.  Later,  with  Mrs.  Staton  reorganiz- 
ing and  planning,  this  group  became  the  present 
Woman's  Auxiliary.  For  a  good  many  years  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  homes  of  the  members,  but 
in  1918  Mrs.  Staton  converted  the  second  floor  of 
an  uptown  building  into  a  Parish  Hall,  and  many 
of  the  parish  activities  were  carried  on  there. 

During  1924  the  rectory  was  moved  and  a  part 
of  the  original  lot  was  sold  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  Some  changes  were  made  in  the  rec- 
tory and  the  Pardo  family  was  the  first  to  enjoy 
the  newly  renovated  house. 

In  1929  the  Parish  was  fortunate  in  having  the 
number  of  services  increased  from  two  to  three 
Sundays  a  month.  Today  our  records  show  a  mem- 
bership of  140  persons.  The  parish  is  self-support- 
ing and  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
are  bearing  fruit. 

Before  bringing  this  historical  sketch  to  a  close, 
more  mention  should  be  made  of  two  of  the  par- 
ish's chief  benefactors.  As  stated  above,  Mrs. 
James  G.  Staton  was  the  donor  of  the  present 
beautiful  church  building  and  its  furnishings.  Be- 


sides this  wonderful  expression  of  generosity,  her 
devotion  to  the  Church  has  extended  beyond  the 
bounds  of  this  Parish.  She  has  served  as  President 
of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Diocese,  as  Dio- 
cesan United  Thank  Offering  Custodian,  and  as  a 
Diocesan  delegate  to  several  of  the  Triennials  of 
the  Woman's  Auxiliary.  In  1942,  on  the  25th  Anni- 
versary of  the  new  church  building,  the  congrega- 
tion placed  a  tablet  in  the  church  expressing  their 
gratitude  to  this  loyal  "daughter  of  the  Church." 

The  other  benefactor  to  the  life  of  the  parish  is 
Mrs.  "Nannie"  Saunders,  who  for  forty  years  has 
carried  the  responsibility  for  the  music  of  the 
church.  She  played  the  organ  regularly  for  years 
and  is  still  substituting  today;  she  has  trained  oth- 
ers to  play  that  instrument  so  necessary  for  ren- 
dering a  "joyful  praise  unto  the  Lord,"  and  she  has 
taught  countless  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women 
those  musical  parts  of  the  Church's  liturgy.  Surely 
her  contribution  to  the  parish  is  immeasurable. 
Mention  could  be  made  of  many  others  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  life  and  growth  of  the 
parish,  but  surely  these  two  are  outstanding. 

At  the  Service  of  Consecration  the  congregation 
prayed  that  God  would  bless  the  Church  of  the 
Advent;  that  "Thy  Name  may  be  worshipped  in 
truth  and  purity  through  all  generations."  As  we 
observe  its  100th  Anniversary  we  can  find  no  bet- 
ter prayer  to  offer. 

SENIOR  WARDENS 
Of  The 

CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT 

1.  Wilson  G.  Lamb  (1868-1918) 

2.  James  G.  Staton 

3.  Harry  Stubbs 

4.  N.  Cortez  Green 

5.  W.  Iverson  Skinner 

6.  David  R.  Davis 

7.  N.  Cortez  Green 

8.  Thomas  W.  Skinner 

RECTORS  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVENT 

1.  Alfred  A.  Watson  (1850) 

2.  Charles  A.  Maison  (1850) 

3.  Alfred  A.  Watson  (1852-1858) 

4.  Thomas  B.  Haughton  (1866-1894) 

5.  E.  P.  Green  (1896-1900) 

6.  F.  B.  Ticknor  (1900) 

7.  H.  Wingate  (1901-) 

8.  B.  S.  Lassiter  (1903-) 

9.  W.  J.  Gordon  (1908-1911) 

10.  M.  J.  Bethea  (1912-1915) 

11.  C.  H.  Jordan  (1916-1919) 

12.  J.  Harry  Garner  (1919-1921) 

13.  William  B.  Clark  (1921-1923) 

14.  J.  E.  Warner  (1923-1924) 

15.  Clarence  O.  Pardo  (1924-1926) 

16.  Arthur  H.  Marshall  (1929-1931) 

17.  Edwin  F.  Moseley  (1932-1938) 

18.  John  W.  Hardy  (1938-1948) 

19.  Thomas  L.  Hastings  (1949-1957) 

20.  John  J.  Ormond  (1958-) 
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Rev.  Jarvis  Buxton,  Sr. 

REV.  JARVIS  BUXTON,  SR. 
The  name  Buxton  appears  prominently  in  the 
early  struggles  of  the  Church  following  the  Revo- 
lution, when  ties  with  the  mother  Church  were 
broken,  and  the  Church  was  endeavoring  to  estab- 
lish itself  in  a  new,  Democratic  environment.  Its 
task  was  difficult,  since  it  bore  the  consequences 
of  the  Established  order  which  identified  it  with 
authoritarianism,  both  in  Church  and  state,  and 
with  the  toryism  which  gave  offence  to  those  who 
had  fought  to  free  themselves  from  the  impositions 
of  the  mother  country.  The  ecclesiastical  and  the- 
ological structure  of  the  English  Church,  with  its 
entanglement  with  the  state,  prevented  the  mother 
Church  from  sending  Bishops  to  this  country;  and 
those  ministers  that  were  sent  were  not  always  of 
a  sort  to  lend  credit  to  the  Church.  These  things 
coupled  with  the  low  spiritual  tide  of  the  Church 
at  that  time,  and  its  superior  attitude  towards  dis- 
senters, left  impressions  and  attitudes  which  re- 
quired many  years  to  erase — in  fact,  they  are  still 
around. 

In  the  early  period  we  find  the  loyalty  and  con- 
secrated labors  of  a  Buxton,  whose  labors  did 
much  to  restore  the  Church,  and  whose  son  became 
a  pioneer  in  later  years  as  the  Church  moved  west- 
ward, 

The  Rev.  Jarvis  B.  Buxton  Sr.  was  born  in  New 
Bern  Jan.  17th,  1792.  And  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Hawkes 
tells  us  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Irvin  had  left  New 
Bern;  no  services  had  been  held  there  for  some- 
time, and  only  three  parishes  had  any  existence.  In 
Fayetteville,  the  Rev.  Bethel  Judd  had  gathered  a 
parish,  and  it  was  in  its  infancy.  "The  truth  is," 
he  says,  "We  were  a  poor  scattered  handful  in  N.  C. 
The  Methodists  were  very  numerous,  and  the  Pres- 
byterians were  growing  in  New  Bern.  The  Meth- 
odists had  drawn  away  many  of  the  descendants  of 
old  church  families,  for  they  frequently  had  on 
that  station  pious  preachers  of  more  than  usual 
ability,  and  now  and  then  one  of  more  than  usual 
learning  and  attainment.  Once  we  had  a  clergy- 
man who  lost  confidence  by  his  conduct.  Some- 
times I  went  on  Sunday  to  the  Methodist  church, 


for  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go,  for  our  destitution 
of  religious  privileges  were  awful." 

Mr.  Buxton  married  in  1819  and  went  to  live  in 
Beaufort  county,  where  a  few  years  later  he  be- 
came a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders.  He  was  Lay 
Reader  at  Zion  Chapel  and  at  Bath.  Dec.  9th,  1827 
he  was  made  a  Deacon,  serving  in  this  field  until 
he  removed  to  Fayetteville  in  1831,  in  which  year 
on  May  8th,  he  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in 
Richmond,  Va.  by  Bishop  Moore.  Bishop  Moore 
endeavored  to  secure  him  for  Monumental  Church 
in  Va.  but  he  declined,  and  cast  his  lot  with  Fay- 
etteville. Through  his  efforts  a  new  Saint  John's 
was  built  and  consecrated  Jan.  18th,  1833.  Here 
he  spent  a  long  and  fruitful  ministry. 

At  this  point  we  insert  the  names  of  the  early 
Fayetteville  Rectors:  Rev.  Bethel  Judd;  Rev.  Greg- 
ory Bedell;  Rev.  William  Hooper;  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Mason;  Rev.  Philip  B.  Wiley;  Rev.  W.  G.  H.  Jones. 
REV.  JARVIS  BUXTON,  JR. 

The  Rev.  Jarvis  B.  Buxton  Jr.  was  born  while 
the  father  served  the  Beaufort  area,  near  Wash- 
ington, N.  C;  born  Feb.  27th,  1820.  He  was  brought 
up  in  Fayetteville.  He  had  one  sister — Mrs.  Fran- 
ces Lutterloah.  He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  and  the  General  Seminary,  and 
was  made  a  Deacon  by  Bishop  Ives  in  1847,  and  for 
a  time  was  associated  with  the  school  and  the  mis- 
sionary plans  of  Bishop  Ives.  He  did  an  outstand- 
ing work  here,  and  in  1845  he  moved  to  Ruther- 
fordton,  where  he  served  the  congregation  there, 
and  other  mission  points  extending  to  Asheville, 
traveling  on  horseback.  In  1846  he  removed  to 
Asheville  to  be  the  founder  of  Trinity  Parish, 
which  today  is  the  largest  in  the  Diocese  of  West- 
ern N.  C.  June  6th,  1848  he  married  Anna  Nash 
Cameron,  of  Fayetteville,  and  to  them  were  born 
8  children.  June  17th,  1849  he  was  ordained  to  the 
Priesthood  by  Bishop  Ives.  With  Trinity  Church 
as  the  center  of  his  activity,  he  travelled  over  a 
wide  section  of  southwestern  N.  C.  seeking  scat- 
tered communicants,  preaching,  and  organizing 
missions.  After  45  years  in  Asheville,  he  went  to 
Lenoir  in  1891,  where  for  a  time  he  served  with  the 
same  devotion,  practical  skill  in  administration, 
caring  for  the  Parish,  visiting  missions,  and  look- 
ing after  a  school.  Later,  he  returned  to  Asheville, 
where  he  died. 

St.  John's,  Fayetteville 

Saint  John's  Church  was  organized  in  1817  large- 
ly through  the  efforts  of  John  Winslow,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Winslow,  a  chaplain  in  the  British 
Army  during  the  American  Revolution.  Mr.  Wins- 
low went  to  Wilmington  in  1816  and  invited  Rev. 
Bethel  Judd,  D.D.  of  Connecticut,  to  visit  Fayette- 
ville and  establish  a  Church.  This  he  did  and  the 
first  public  services  were  held  in  January  of  1817 
in  the  old  academy  building  just  south  of  where  St. 
John's  now  stands.  Formal  organization  was  on 
Easter  Monday,  April  9th,  1817,  when  a  vestry  was 
elected  and  the  name  St.  John's  chosen. 
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Saint  John's  Cbwch,  Fayetteville 

The  first  vestry  was  John  Winslow,  Sr.  Warden, 
Paris  T.  Tillinghast,  Jr.  Warden,  Hugh  Campbell, 
Simeon  Belden,  Sebastian  Stairt,  Robert  Raiford, 
John  Huske,  James  Townes,  Newman  Kershaw, 
James  Sewell,  David  Hay  and  Charles  P.  Mallett. 
Dr.  Judd  was  elected  Rector  and  his  salary  fixed 
at  $500  per  year.  A  drive  for  funds  was  started 
and  among  those  making  substantial  contributions 
Dr.  Benjamin  Robinson,  Beverly  Rose,  George  Mc- 
Neil, and  others  not  Episcopalians. 

First  Episcopal  visitation  was  that  of  Bishop 
Moore  of  Va.  in  1819.  In  1817  John  Winslow  was 
elected  lay  delegate  to  the  first  Diocesan  Conven- 
tion in  New  Bern.  Judd  was  the  clerical  delegate. 
Three  lots  were  purchased  for  a  Church  site  from 
Peter  Mallett,  George  Hooper,  brother  of  William 
Hooper,  the  signer,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Price  $2,550.  Foundation  stone  of  the  Church  was 
laid  in  1817  by  the  Masonic  Order.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  a  year  at  a  cost  of  $16,000  and  had  a  tall 
steeple  in  which  was  installed  the  town  clock.  It 
was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Moore  in  1819.  Rev. 
Gregory  T.  Bedell  succeeded  Dr.  Judd  as  Rector 
in  1818.  In  1820  there  were  80  in  the  Sunday  School 
and  a  ladies  Bible  class  of  60.  Rev.  Wm.  Hooper 
became  Rector  in  1822  and  was  deposed  in  1827  as 
a  result  of  his  interpretation  of  the  word  regener- 
ate in  the  baptismal  service.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Mason,  who  resigned  in  1827  at 
which  time  the  following  lay  readers  were  named: 
John  W.  Wright,  Robert  Strange,  and  Charles  T. 
Haigh. 

In  1828  Rev.  Phillip  Bruce  Wiley  became  Rector 
and  in  this  year  the  Diocesan  convention  was  held 
in  Saint  John's,  and  E.  L.  Winslow  named  Secre- 
tary of  the  Convention,  a  post  he  held  until  his 
death  in  1863,  at  which  time  he  was  succeeded  by 
W.  N.  Tillinghast,  who  held  the  post  until  1875. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Jones  became  Rector  in  1830  and  served 
until  1831. 

The  year  1831  was  marked  by  two  notable  events 
in  the  history  of  Saint  John's:  the  call  of  Rev.  Jar- 
vis  P.  Buxton  to  the  rectorship,  and  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  Church  in  the  great  fire  which  swept 
Fayetteville  May  29th,  burning  600  buildings  and 
doing  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  damage.  The 
new  Rector  went  to  Boston  to  seek  aid  for  the  fire 
stricken  Church  and  town,  and  returned  with  a 
new  bell  for  the  Church  and  a  new  fire  engine  for 
the  city.  The  Church  was  rebuilt  on  the  original 
foundations  immediately  and  is  substantially  the 
same  structure  which  is  used  today.  In  1842  the 
membership  of  Saint  John's  consisted  of  60  white 
adults  and  40  Negro  adults:  319  white  children, 
and  70  Negro  children.  Rev.  Mr.  Buxton  died  in 
1851,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Huske,  who 
served  until  his  resignation  in  1888,  when  he  was 
elected  Rector  Emeritus.  In  1862  the  only  refer- 
ence to  the  Civil  War  on  the  Church  minutes  ap- 
pears to  be  the  record  of  the  offer  of  a  bell  to  the 
Confederate  government.  Rev.  Robert  Strange 
was  named  assistant  Rector  in  1884,  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Atkinson  in  1887.  Upon  the  resignation  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Huske,  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson  became  the 
Rector  and  served  until  1894.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Wayne  Hughes,  who  was  Rector 
until  1909.  During  this  period  the  practice  of  a 
vested  choir  was  inaugurated,  and  St.  Phillips 
Church  was  founded.  In  1909  Mr.  B.  R.  Huske  re- 
signed as  Supt.  of  the  Sunday  School  after  many 
years  of  service,  and  S.  W.  Tillinghast  was  ap- 
pointed. Rev.  Charles  Noyes  Tyndal  succeeded 
Mr.  Hughes,  and  served  until  1912  when  he  re- 
signed, and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Archer 
Boogher.  Mr.  Boogher's  record  of  26  years  of  serv- 
ice was  exceeded  only  by  that  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
C.  Huske  who  served  for  37  years.  He  resigned  on 
account  of  ill  health.  Rev.  W.  Tate  Young  of  Ham- 
mond, La.,  then  accepted  a  call  to  Saint  John's. 

These  facts  drawn  from  address  by  C.  W.  Broad- 
foot. 
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The  Rev.  Roscoe  C.  Haus- 
er,  Jr.  Rector,  Saint  John's 
Church,  Fayetteville 


Maj.  Benjamin  Robinson 
Huske 


Among  the  laymen  who  served  as  Vestrymen, 
and  in  other  activities  we  find  John  Winslow, 
Paris  J.  Tillinghast,  John  Huske,  Charles  P.  Mal- 
lett,  Dr.  Benjamin  Robinson,  Beverly  Rose,  George 
McNeil,  Peter  Mallett,  W.  N.  Tillinghast. 

Rectors  of  St.  John's  in  the  order  in  which  they 
served. 

The  Rev.  Bethel  Judd 

The  Rev.  Gregory  T.  Bedell 

The  Rev.  William  Hooper 

The  Rev.  Henry  M.  Mason 

The  Rev.  Philip  B.  Wiley 

The  Rev.  William  George  Henry  Jones 

The  Rev.  Jarvis  B.  Buxton 

The  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Huske 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Atkinson 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Wayne  Hughes 

The  Rev.  Charles  N.  Tyndall 

The  Rev.  Archer  Boogher 

The  Rev.  W.  Tate  Young 

The  Rev.  James  Fitzhugh  Ferneyhough 

The  Rev.  Roscoe  C.  Hauser,  Jr. 


Christ  Church,  Hope  Mills 


Girls  Friendly  Society  at  Hope  Mills,  Mrs.  Maggie  Butt, 
leader. 


Christ  Church  and  Parish  House 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Stone  Miss  Clyde  Stone,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Stone 
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Christ  Church,  Hope  Mills 


Christ  Church,  Hope  Mills 

Some  of  the  finest  spirit,  loyalty  and  devotion  is 
to  be  found  in  our  mission  churches  in  small  towns. 
Isolated  from  their  brethren  in  the  cities,  and  lack- 
ing the  encouragement  of  numbers  and  equipment, 
theirs  is  a  difficult  task,  especially  as  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  other  Communions  whose  membership 
is  large,  and  grows  rapidly. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Christ  Church,  Hope  Mills, 
N.  C,  a  mill  town  seven  miles  south  of  Fayette- 
ville,  N.  C.  We  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
when,  or  by  whom,  the  mission  was  established 
and  the  Church  building  erected.  But  in  1910,  the 
writer  was  sent  to  this  field  by  his  Bishop,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Robert  Strange,  and  his  first  task  was  to  build 
a  parish  house  and  rectory.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  congregation  of  forty  eight  communicants.  For 
many  years  previously,  this  congregation  had  been 
served  by  visiting  ministers,  whose  main  charge 
was  elsewhere.  The  work  was  not  well  organized, 
and  the  struggling  congregation  was  discouraged. 
But  for  the  loyalty  and  faithfulness  of  one  man 
and  his  good  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jefferson  Stone, 
the  work  would  have  collapsed.  But  Mr.  Stone  held 
firmly  and  doggedly  to  his  task.  He  kept  the  small 
Sunday  school  together,  and  secured  the  services 
of  ministers  when  they  could  be  had.  The  nucleus 
which  he  found  there,  and  struggled  to  keep  alive, 
was  the  fruits  of  a  minister  who  had  served  there 
many  years  before.  The  name  of  this  man  was 
Angelo  Benton,  and  he  had  become  a  legendary 
figure.  He  was  physician  as  well  as  priest,  and 
could  exercise  a  full  ministry.  We  find  his  name 
in  the  records  of  Saint  Paul's,  Edenton,  and  in  Saint 
Timothy's,  Wilson,  N.  C.  His  father  had  been  a 
missionary  in  Crete.  Even  as  late  as  1960  the 
writer  talked  to  an  aged  lady  who  remembered 
Mr.  Benton. 

In  1910  spirits  were  lagging,  and  the  members 
discouraged,  but  the  spirit  and  labors  of  Mr.  Stone 
began  to  bear  fruit.  The  Parish  house  was  made 
a  real  community  center.   The  Sunday  School  in- 


creased in  numbers,  and  there  were  many  bap- 
tisms and  confirmations. 

In  1916  the  Church  building  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  parish  house  badly  damaged.  The 
parish  house  was  partially  restored,  and  a  new 
brick  church  building  was  erected.  We  are  happy 
to  report  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone  lived  to  see  the 
new  Church,  and  new  appointments. 

Mr.  Stone  was  as  close  to  a  complete  Christian 
as  any  man  whom  the  writer  has  known,  and  we 
record  it  here  as  our  small  tribute  to  a  layman 
whose  wisdom,  patience,  and  advice  helped  a 
young  cleric  over  some  difficult  places.  If  we  were 
writing  an  inscription  to  be  placed  on  his  tomb- 
stone we  would  write  simply 

Jefferson  J.  Stone 
Christian. 


Rev.  William  Edward  Cox       Rev.  John  R.  Matthews 


St.  Paul's,  Greenville 

Rev.  Worth  Wicker    Rector 

W.  H.  Dail,  Jr   Senior  Warden 

R.  C.  Stokes,  Jr  Junior  Warden 

Edmund  Waldrop    Secretary 

HISTORY  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  PARISH 
By  HENNIE  LONG 

For  the  basic  facts  of  this  work  I  have  followed 
a  short  history  of  the  Parish  which  was  compiled 
by  the  Rev.  Jas.  E.  W.  Cook  during  his  short  rec- 
torate  here.  Much  of  this  is  taken  word  for  word 
from  his  account,  in  the  knowledge  that  change 
would  not  be  improvement  either  in  accuracy  or 
expression.  His  is  mainly  a  record  of  the  clergy. 
I  have  tried  to  include  some  facts  regarding  the 
church  buildings,  organizations,  and  the  laity,  that 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  Parishioners.  Mr.  Cook 
began  his  account  in  this  manner: 

"The  difficulty  of  tracing  the  beginning  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  and  Parish  lies  in  the  fact  that  no 
early  authentic  records  were  made — or,  if  made, 
they  have  been  lost.  *  *  *  In  1760  a  portion  of 
Beaufort  County  was  cut  off  to  form  the  present 
county  of  Pitt  and  the  Parish  of  St.  Michael's.  It 
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Miss  V enetia  Cox  and  some  of  the  pictures  of  her 
missionary  work  in  China 

was  almost  impossible  in  those  early  days  to  con- 
ceive of  any  county  without  its  Parish:  the  idea  of 
the  union  of  the  Church  and  the  State  having  been 
transplanted  by  the  Colonists  from  England  to 
these  shores.  St.  Michael's  Parish,  in  the  absence 
of  all  records  to  the  contrary,  is  thus  believed  to 
have  been  a  political  division  coextensive  with  the 
county  and  not  an  ecclesiastical  organization  as  the 
name  would  imply  today.  That  St.  Michael's  Par- 
ish had  nothing  to  do  with  St.  Paul's  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  Church  in  Greenville 
then — because  there  was  no  Greenville.  The  town 
was  not  laid  out  and  incorporated  until  1771. 

"The  Rev.  Joseph  Person  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Washington,  N.  C,  visited  Greenville  July  21,  1825, 
and  baptized  Frances  Evans,  an  adult  lady.  He 
returned  October  30th,  of  the  same  year,  and  bap- 
tized four  children  of  Richard  Evans."  Evans 
Street,  our  main  thoroughfare,  is  so  named  in  hon- 
or of  this  family.    Their  family  graveyard  still 


MISS  VENETIA  COX 
From  college  she  went  to  China  as  a  missionary, 
and  served  there  until  driven  out  by  the  Commu- 
nists. Hers  was  a  long  and  fruitful  service.  She 
came  to  know,  love,  and  appreciate  the  Chinese 
people. 


remains  on  Evans  Street,  between  Second  and 
Third  Streets.  If  any  of  the  descendants  of  this 
family  live  in  Greenville  now  it  is  not  known  to 
this  writer. 

"On  April  9th,  1826,  Frances  Evans  and  Louise 
Cox,  both  residents  of  Greenville,  were  confirmed 
in  Washington  by  Bishop  Ravenscroft  at  the  time 
of  his  visitation  to  St.  Peter's  Church.  The  Rev. 
John  H.  Norment  visited  Greenville  May  14,  1826, 
and  baptized  Joseph  Norcott.  No  white  people  by 
the  name  of  Norcott  live  in  Greenville  now,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  leaders  of  the  colored 
Episcopal  Church  here  are  Norcotts  and  to  wonder 
if  they  are  descendants  of  this  Joseph  Norcott's 
slaves.  Four  years  later,  on  Christmas  Eve,  1830, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Norment  returned  to  Greenville  and 
baptized  two  people.  The  following  April  the  Rev. 
Phillip  Bruce  Wiley  visited  here  and  baptized  two 
others. 

"The  Rt.  Rev.  Levi  Stillman  Ives,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
visited  this  Parish  on  Feb.  3rd,  1832.  This  was  its 
first  visitation  from  a  Bishop.  On  July  25th,  of 
the  same  year,  the  Rev.  Wm.  N.  Hawks  baptized 
an  adult.  *  *  *  On  March  19th,  1837,  the  Rev.  John 
Singletary  began  his  ministrations  in  Greenville, 
holding  occasional  services  until  June  1844.  *  *  * 
The  first  building  for  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Greenville  was  erected  by  Nymphas  A.  Price,  who 
owned  two  of  the  best  slave  carpenters  in  the  coun- 
ty, and  who,  lumber  being  cheap,  was  able  to  con- 
struct this  small  and  unpretentious  building.  *  *  * 
Bishop  Ives  returned  to  Greenville  in  1838,  1842, 
and  1847.    One  wonders  if  he  did  not  consecrate 
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the  Church  on  one  of  these  visitations.  The  Rev. 
Wm.  E.  Snowden  held  occasional  services  in  Green- 
ville until  1846,  being  also  in  charge  of  St.  Peter's, 
Washington,  and  Trinity  Chapel,  Chocowinity.  The 
Rev.  N.  C.  Hughes  assumed  charge  of  the  congre- 
gation in  Greenville  and  Trinity  Parish  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1846.  The  congregation  here  became  St. 
Paul's  Parish  and  was  admitted  into  union  with  the 
Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  on 
the  7th  day  of  May,  1847.  The  Rev.  N.  C.  Hughes 
continued  to  hold  monthly  services  here  until  1857. 
The  Church  Register  shows  that  during  that  time 
he  baptized  fifteen  white  and  twenty-two  colored 
people  belonging  to  the  whites;  most  of  them  were 
children." 

In  June  1858,  the  Rev.  Stephen  C.  Roberts  as- 
sumed the  charge  of  St.  Paul's  Parish,  together 
with  Trinity  Parish,  Chocowinity;  St.  John's,  Dur- 
ham's Creek,  Beaufort  County;  and  St.  John's,  Pitt 
County,  then  known  as  Pugh's  Chapel.  His  min- 
istrations were  alternated  by  the  Rev.  Israel  Hard- 
ing, then  a  Deacon  and  a  student  under  the  Rev. 
N.  C.  Hughes.  These  services  continued  until  the 
War  Between  the  States,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts went  to  Morganton,  N.  C,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hughes  to  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

The  Rev.  Israel  Harding  served  St.  Paul's,  Trin- 
ity, and  St.  Thomas'  (Bath),  and  St.  John's  (Pitt 
County)  until  1870.  An  interesting  entry  made  by 
him  in  the  Church  Register  is  as  follows:  "On  Fri- 
day morning,  the  22nd  day  of  February,  1868,  in 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Richard  Williams,  as  a  witness, 
I  baptized,  in  the  prison  at  Greenville,  N.  C,  Rich- 
ard Jackson  and  Needham  Evans,  colored  adults, 
condemned  criminals;  whom  I  attended  to  the 
scaffold  at  12  o'clock  the  same  day." 

All  this  time  Greenville  was  being  ministered  to 
by  these  missionaries  sent  here  by  the  General 
Church.  If  they  had  not  come,  how  great  would 
have  been  the  Parish's  loss! 

The  Rev.  N.  C.  Hughes  again  became  Pastor  of 
St.  Paul's  in  April  1870,  and  continued  to  serve  in 
that  capacity  for  twenty-three  years.  Many  of  the 
present  members  remember  him.  He  had  a  snow 
white  beard  and  hair  and,  according  to  one  childish 
memory,  "looked  just  like  one  of  the  prophets." 
His  teachings  still  remain  firmly  fixed  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  those  who  learned  from  him.  What 
Dr.  Hughes  taught  is  still  considered  by  some  of 
the  older  communicants  as  being  comparable  to 
the  Epistles  in  authenticity.  He  lived  in  Choco- 
winity, coming  here  for  morning  and  evening 
services  every  first  and  third  Sunday.  He  spent 
several  hours  making  the  trip  on  Saturday  after- 
noons in  his  buggy.  His  horse  often  traveled  in  a 
walk  through  the  deep  sand,  while  he  counted  the 
revolutions  of  his  buggy  wheel,  and  thereby  com- 
puted distance.  It  is  hard  for  our  generation  to 
even  imagine  such  patience.  The  youngsters  were 
catechised  by  him  each  Sunday  morning  at  Sunday 
School.  At  every  eleven  o'clock  service  he  had 
Morning  Prayer,  Litany,  Ante-Communion,  to- 


gether with  a  sermon  an  hour  long,  and  on  the 
First  Sundays  he  added  a  Celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion.  He  was  the  author  of  a  book  entitled 
"Genesis  and  Geology"  and  often  preached  on  the 
subject  while  the  wide-eyed  children  in  the  con- 
gregation still  wondered  who  Genesis  and  Geology 
were.  When  the  Rector  was  not  in  Greenville,  Dr. 
Richard  Williams  held  lay-services  and  often  bur- 
ied the  dead.  This  is  evidence  of  the  difficulty  the 
priest  found  in  rendering  complete  service  to  a 
then  far-away  charge,  and  also  a  reminder  of  the 
discomforts  of  a  community  that  existed  without 
benefit  of  an  all-time  clergyman. 

The  little  wooden  church  was  equipped  with 
white  pews,  a  communion  service,  altar  and  rail, 
household  chairs  for  the  chancel,  a  wooden  lec- 
tern, and  a  stand  for  the  pulpit.  A  little  cut-glass 
fruit  stand  served  for  the  Font.  Oil  lamps  furnished 
the  light,  and  a  melodian,  lent  by  one  of  the  parish- 
ioners, was  played  by  Mrs.  Sally  Green  or  Mrs. 
R.  R.  Cotten.  The  little  church  was  used  "until 
1884,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who  removed  it  to  Second  Street  and  worshiped 
therein  until  1926." 

In  1885  St.  Paul's  built  a  brick  church  and  the 
equipment  was  gradually  improved.  A  beautiful 
stained-glass  Altar  window  was  put  in  by  the  Sun- 
day School.  Another  lovely  stained-glass  window, 
the  Bishop's  Chair,  and  the  Font  were  given  by 
their  children  in  loving  memory  of  Dr.  W.  M.  B. 
Brown.  The  congregation  gave  another  stained- 
glass  window  to  the  sainted  memory  of  Dr.  Hughes. 
From  time  to  time  the  Altar-Cross,  Missal  Stand, 
Vases,  hymn-board,  lectern,  and  other  chancel  fur- 
niture were  added.  Three  organs  and  carpets  re- 
placed gave  place  one  to  the  other.  St.  Paul's  en- 
tertained the  Diocesan  Convention  in  1890. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  activity  of  the  laity  cannot 
be  included  in  a  chronicle  like  this.  Many  whose 
names  and  memory  are  revered  by  the  present 
generation  labored  diligently  until  the  end  for  the 
growth  of  this  Parish,  which  is  ours  by  inheritance. 
To  them,  as  well  as  to  the  priests  who  guided 
them,  would  go  our  gratitude.  The  women  have 
always  been  in  the  front  ranks  of  endeavor.  There 
is  no  available  account  of  their  early  organizations, 
but  we  know  that  they  had  a  Sewing  Society 
through  which  they  raised  many  funds.  In  1892, 
Miss  Mary  A.  Bernard  organized  the  young  girls 
in  a  society  known  as  St.  Paul's  Missionary  Band 
with  Miss  Bessie  Jarvis  (now  Mrs.  Richard  Wil- 
liams) President.  They  chose  as  their  objective 
the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kinsolving,  a  mis- 
sionary to  Brazil.  Dr.  Kinsolving  later  became 
Bishop  of  that  Missionary  Field. 

In  July  1893,  the  Rev.  Alban  Greaves  became 
Rector.  Saint  Paul's  Guild  was  organized  Feb. 
26th,  1895,  for  General  Church  work.  Under  var- 
ious names,  and  with  gradually  changing  roll  it  has 
done  parish  and  auxiliary  work  from  then  until 
the  present,  surviving  now  as  St.  Paul's  Auxiliary. 
Mr.  Greaves  was  Rector  for  four  years,  after  which 
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Maj.  Henry  Harding  held  services  for  two  years. 
The  Rev.  J.  A.  Canfield  was  Rector  for  one  year, 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Harding,  who  served 
two  years,  having  been  ordained  here.  He,  in  turn, 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Cox,  who  was 
ordained  here  and  served  the  parish  for  five  years. 
During  his  services  a  Rectory  Fund  was  started. 
In  1908,  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Huske  became  Rector  and 
the  Church  grew  under  his  ministrations.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tucker,  the  first  to  oc- 
cupy the  new  rectory  at  the  corner  of  Third  and 
Green  Streets.  Mr.  Tucker  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  John  R.  Matthews,  an  Evangelist  from  Eng- 
land, during  whose  rectorate  a  pipe  organ  was  in- 
stalled and  the  pulpit  given,  as  a  memorial,  by 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Ficklen.  Mr.  Matthews  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walton,  and  he,  in  turn,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  F.  Hill.  During  Mr.  Hill's  rectorate  the 
present  choir  was  organized.  Eight  of  the  charter 
members  are  still  in  service.  About  this  time  St. 
Paul's  Altar  Guild  was  organized  by  Miss  Betsey 
Green.  It  has  continued  in  steady  growth,  caring 
for  the  Altar  and  doing  Parish  and  Auxiliary  work. 
It  is  known  as  St.  Mary's  Auxiliary.  In  1917,  a 
parishioner,  Charles  Marvin  Barber,  began  study- 
ing to  enter  the  priesthood.  During  the  influenza 
epidemic  of  1918  he  died  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. The  Altar  Service  Book  is  a  memorial  to  his 
memory. 

Following  Mr.  Hill,  the  Rev.  Charles  Bascom 
was  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  for  four  years.  During  his 
rectorate  a  new  and  beautiful  Communion  Service, 
Eucharistic  Candlesticks,  large  Altar  Vases,  a  desk 
Prayer  Book,  the  Alms  Basin,  and  the  Processional 
Cross  were  given  as  memorials  to  faithful  departed 
ones.  The  Rev.  George  F.  Cameron,  Deacon,  sup- 
plied St.  Paul's  during  the  summer  of  1923.  In 
November  of  that  year  the  Rev.  Jas.  E.  W.  Cook 
became  Rector.  Four  years  ran  in  beautiful  har- 
mony under  his  leadership.  All  of  the  organiza- 
tions worked  together  under  the  Parish  Council. 
Mr.  Cook's  wonderful  personality  and  genius  for 
friendship  endeared  him  to  the  whole  community. 
Preliminary  plans  for  a  new  church  were  formu- 
lated, but  did  not  materialize  while  he  was  with  us. 
He  was  called  to  his  reward  in  November  1927,  the 
whole  Diocese  mourning  his  loss.  As  a  memorial 
to  him,  his  family  gave  this  Church  beautiful  sev- 
en-branch candlesticks.  Their  light  continues  to 
shine  with  a  brilliance  like  that  of  his  mind  and 
warmth  like  that  of  his  heart. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years,  whenever  necessary, 
Mr.  Hill  Horne  has  faithfully  conducted  lay-serv- 
ices. 

In  the  Fall  of  1928  the  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Lillycrop 
became  Rector.  His  rectorate  marked  a  period  of 
accomplishment,  both  materially  and  spiritually. 
He  was  an  important  factor  in  building  and  equip- 
ping the  new  Church  and  Parish  House.  The 
Rectory  was  sold  to  the  Woman's  Club  and  turned 
into  a  club  building.  By  this  means  and  others  the 
Church  building  and  all  equipment  were  paid  for 


in  spite  of  the  financial  depression  that  we  then 
knew.  The  Sunday  School  was  housed  in  ideal 
quarters,  and  the  Christian  Nurture  Series  was 
established  as  a  curriculum.  The  Student  Center, 
"Friendly  Hall"  was  opened,  and  Mrs.  Jennie  How- 
ard, the  secretary,  assisted  by  the  Rector,  did 
splendid  and  successful  work  with  the  college  stu- 
dents. 

In  1931  St.  Paul's  entertained  the  Diocesan  Con- 
vention for  the  second  time  in  its  history. 

During  the  rectorate  of  Mr.  Lillycrop,  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Andrews,  a  parishioner,  offered  herself  for 
life  work  in  the  Church  and  began  her  training  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Lillycrop  was  succeeded  in  1934  by  the  Rev. 
Worth  Wicker,  the  present  Rector.  The  most  re- 
cent memorial  to  be  presented  to  the  Church  was 
a  silver  Lavabo,  given  in  memory  of  Phillip  How- 
erton  Kasey,  a  most  faithful  member  of  the  Parish, 
Vestryman,  and  Treasurer  for  a  number  of  years. 
St.  Mary's  Auxiliary  gave  the  Font  cover  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Resurrection  1935. 


Mary  W  orthington,  Mrs.  Hanrahan, 

Saint  John's,  Pitt  County       Saint  John's,  Pitt  County 

St.  John's,  Pitt  County 

One  hundred  years  ago  a  small  group  of  men  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  meet  as  a  congregation  for 
worship  of  Almighty  God,  according  to  the  form  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States.  Whereas  Jesse  Noble,  Lewis  B.  Pugh, 
Wm.  A.  Pugh,  Bryan  Kilpatrick,  Frederick  John- 
son, Joel  Patrick,  John  Henry  Burney  and  Allen 
Patrick  met  on  January  31,  1845,  and  resolved  to 
write  and  express  their  desire  to  be  received  into 
connection  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  distinct  parish  to  be  called  St.  John's  Parish,  Pitt 
County.  On  May  1845  at  a  convention  held  at 
Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  they  were  accepted  into  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 

The  newly  organized  parish  grew  rapidly.  Dr. 
N.  Collin  Hughes,  Rev.  S.  S.  Barber  and  Rev.  S.  W. 
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Walter  Harding,  Mr.  Tom  Worthington, 

Saint  John's,  Pitt  County       Saint  John's,  Pit! '  County 

Kennerly  served  in  turn  as  Rector  during  the  quar- 
ter of  a  century  in  which  they  worshipped  in  Fel- 
lows Chapel,  a  non-denominational  community 
church.  During  this  period  the  parish  records  show 
one  hundred  fifty  baptisms  and  seventy-eight  con- 
firmations. 

On  September  28,  1864,  the  wardens  and  vestry 
met  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  pre- 
paratory to  building  a  church.  Subscription  lists 
were  prepared  and  for  seven  years  different  com- 
mittees, with  Guilford  and  Calvin  Cox,  Jesse  No- 
ble, Levy  and  Lemuel  Newborn  and  members  of 
the  vestry  worked  to  raise  money  for  building  a 
suitable  house  of  worship. 

On  April  10,  1871  a  committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  building  committee  to  contract  for 
lumber,  draw  a  plan  for  the  church  and  carry  on 
the  work  to  its  completion.  On  motion  Fred  Hard- 
ing, Wm.  A.  Pugh  and  Simon  B.  Kilpatrick  were 
appointed  as  the  committee.  On  motion  of  Wm. 
H.  Smith,  it  was  resolved  that  the  location  of  the 
Parish  Church  be  at  the  Burney  Place.  The  rec- 
ords show  that  the  first  meeting  in  St.  John's 
Church  was  held  on  Easter  Monday,  April  14,  1873. 

On  October  9,  1892  this  church  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  fire  caught  between  the  ceiling  and  roof 
and  was  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  a  defec- 
tive flue.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  con- 
gregation to  save  the  building,  but  as  there  were 
not  sufficient  facilities  for  fighting  the  flames  they 
were  forced  to  stand  by  and  see  their  beloved 
church  burn  to  the  ground.  The  loss  of  it  was  a 
terrific  calamity.  The  church  furniture,  pews, 
doors  and  windows  were  saved.  There  can  be  de- 
tected on  these  pews  the  heat  marks  of  that  fire. 
Before  the  fire  had  died  out  and  while  the  smoke 
was  still  ascending  from  the  charred  ruins,  an  in- 
formal meeting  of  the  vestry  was  held  and  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  to  rebuild  the  church  and  to  this 
end  building  and  soliciting  committees  were  ap- 
pointed and  work  begun.  Church  services  were 
held  in  the  school  house  while  the  church  was 


being  rebuilt.  Their  interest  in  the  Fellows  Chapel 
had  been  sold  to  the  Baptists. 

The  new  Church  as  it  stands  today  was  built  by 
the  same  plans  and  dimensions  with  the  addition 
of  four  feet  on  the  side  of  the  vestry  room.  The 
building  committee  as  elected:  J.  T.  Worthington, 
Chairman;  E.  E.  Powell,  Secretary  and  Treasurer; 
L.  B.  Cox,  G.  F.  Smith,  J.  L.  Tucker  and  W.  J. 
Laughinghouse.  The  soliciting  committee  as  amend- 
ed were:  W.  H.  Wooten,  N.  H.  Tripp,  J.  H.  Smith, 
Miss  Mary  Mewborn,  Mrs.  Annie  Fleming,  Miss 
Annie  Harding,  Miss  Gertrude  Pittman,  Miss  Mary 
May,  S.  G.  Barrington,  Miss  Nettie  Kilpatrick.  The 
new  church  was  finished  in  1895,  and  consecrated 
on  the  second  Sunday  in  December  of  that  year. 

In  1904  a  tight  floor  was  laid  on  top  of  the  old 
one  with  storm  sheeting  placed  between.  The  old 
floor  was  open,  making  it  impossible  to  heat  the 
building  properly. 

In  1919  the  vestry  proposed  to  write  the  Bishop 
to  see  if  he  could  group  this  parish  with  Ayden  and 
Holy  Innocents'  and  thereby  secure  a  resident  min- 
ister in  this  parish.  This  was  granted.  Thus  Rev. 
Howard  Alligood  and  his  family  moved  to  this 
community  in  the  house  of  the  late  W.  S.  Brooks, 
at  that  time  owned  by  Miss  Essie  Brooks.  Dr.  W. 
W.  Dawson,  acting  as  chairman,  with  W.  F.  Hard- 
ing and  Dr.  W.  C.  Whitfield,  trustees,  E.  A.  John- 
son, treasurer,  were  authorized  to  buy  the  Brooks 
home  place  for  the  rectory,  with  twenty-four  acres 
of  land,  and  to  buy  a  Ford  car  for  the  minister.  The 
vestry  further  resolved  that  a  chapel  be  built  in 
Grifton,  a  mission  belonging  to  St.  John's.  From 
this  grew  St.  Mark's,  Grifton. 

In  1929,  Dr.  W.  W.  Dawson,  Wm.  J.  H.  Laughing- 
house  and  S.  G.  Barrington  as  a  committee  ap- 
pointed, were  asked  to  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  buying  the  old  school  house  and  grounds  across 
the  road  from  the  Church  to  be  used  as  a  Parish 
House.  They  reported  that  Miss  Bessie  Kilpatrick 
of  Ayden,  N.  C.  had  donated  this  to  St.  John's 
Church  and  that  the  interest  of  the  Pitt  County 
Board  of  Education  in  the  building  had  been 
bought  for  one  hundred  dollars  and  that  the  Hon- 
orable F.  C.  Harding  had  interceded  in  this  matter 
and  furnished  his  services  free.  The  school  house 
later  was  lost  by  fire. 

January  10,  1941,  St.  John's  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Club,  represented  by  Mrs.  George  M.  Taylor, 
petitioned  the  vestry  to  sell  them  the  lot  on  which 
the  school  house  stood,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  club  house.  The  vestry  proposed  not  to  sell,  but 
to  give  them  a  long  term  lease,  as  compensation 
for  the  lease  be  allowed  the  privilege  to  use  the 
building  for  parish  activities. 

Evidence  of  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  the  peo- 
ple to  this  Church  are  the  many  gifts  and  memo- 
rials. 

The  first  gift  made  to  St.  John's  Church  was  an 
altar  and  chancel  furniture  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Hanrahan.  J.  T.  Worthington  gave  the  front 
door  to  the  church.    Captain  R.  Williams  in  1905 
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presented  St.  John's  Church  a  thousand  dollar  in- 
surance policy  from  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company.  It  is  stated  in  the  minutes  that 
it  was  thoroughly  investigated  and  accepted  with 
thanks. 

Mrs.  Susan  M.  Hanrahan  in  1894  gave  the  stained 
glass  window  in  the  chancel  as  a  memorial  to  her 
husband,  the  late  James  A.  Hanrahan.  The  first 
musical  instrument  in  the  church  was  an  old  melo- 
deon  of  Miss  May  Wooten's.  She  donated  her 
melodeon  to  the  church.  It  was  said  that  Miss 
Maggie  Pugh  playing  on  that  melodeon  made  the 
sweetest  music  ever  heard.  The  melodeon  was  dis- 
posed of  some  years  later  when  Jackson  Pittman 
gave  an  organ  to  the  church  as  a  gift. 

Funds  collected  by  Miss  Jennie  Kilpatrick,  Miss 
Hattie  Pittman,  Miss  Harriot  Perry,  Miss  Mary 
Mewborn,  Miss  Nettie  Kilpatrick  and  Miss  Maggie 
Smith  were  used  to  place  a  memorial  tablet  on  the 
church  wall  to  the  memory  of  their  deceased  Rec- 
tor, Rev.  Israel  Harding.  In  1898  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  of  Salem 
Christian  Church,  Quinerly,  N.  C.  presented  a 
street  lamp  to  be  placed  in  front  of  St.  John's 
Church,  with  the  hope  that  its  brilliant  light  would 
direct  many  to  the  shrine  of  worship. 

The  brass  altar  cross  was  given  as  a  memorial  to 
the  memory  of  Mrs.  Polly  Smith  by  the  Woman's 
Auxiliaries  of  Pitt  County.  The  brass  altar  prayer 
book  rest  was  given  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Cox,  purchased 
with  money  received  from  the  sale  of  walnut  tim- 
ber from  a  tree  that  had  been  uprooted  by  a  storm 
in  Mr.  Jesse  Quinerly's  yard.  Mr.  Ed  Laughing- 
house  hauled  the  tree  to  his  mill  and  sawed  it  into 
lumber  and  shipped  it  to  Mr.  Cox.  Nails  that  had 
been  driven  into  the  tree  did  serious  damage  to 
the  saw.  Years  later  when  Mr.  Cox  heard  of  this, 
he  used  the  price  received  for  the  timber  for  a 
prayer  book  rest  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude  and 
that  it  might  be  a  permanent  memorial  to  Mr.  Ed 
Laughinghouse,  in  the  church  that  he  loved  so 
much. 

The  Baptismal  Font  was  presented  to  the  church 
by  St.  Martha's  Guild  in  1909,  as  a  memorial  to 
Wm.  A.  Pugh,  the  first  Senior  Warden  of  St.  John's 
Parish. 

The  prayer  stall  and  lectern  were  given  to  the 
church  as  a  memorial  to  Walter  Mewborn,  an  ef- 
ficient treasurer  and  Sunday  School  Superintend- 
ent. 

In  1915  Mrs.  Annie  Cox,  of  Snow  Hill,  N.  C, 
seeing  the  need  for  enlarging  the  cemetery,  gave 
an  acre  of  land  south  of  and  adjoining  the  Church 
Cemetery.  In  1941  Mrs.  John  C.  Dawson  of  Kin- 
ston,  N.  C.  gave  some  gold  candlesticks  as  a  gift  to 
the  Church.  In  November,  1944,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Ivan  Bissette  of  Grifton,  N.  C.  gave  one  hundred 
dollars  to  be  used  as  a  suitable  and  appropriate 
memorial  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Dawson  and  the  decision 
as  to  what  was  most  needed  be  made  by  the  con- 
gregation at  the  annual  Friendship  meeting  held  in 
the  club  house  in  November.  It  was  proposed  and 


Mrs.  Mary  (Polly)  Smith,  Rev.  Claudius  F.  Smith, 
Saint  John's,  Pitt  County      whose  early  church  life  was 

in  Saint  John's,  Pitt  Coun- 
ty, near  the  present  town 
of  Grifton 

unanimously  carried  that  two  chairs  for  the  chan- 
cel be  bought  as  the  memorial.  After  the  order 
was  placed  it  was  learned  that  the  bronze  inscrip- 
tion and  freight  would  be  about  twenty-five  dol- 
lars extra,  for  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bissette  kindly 
offered  to  pay.  It  was  a  disappointment  to  the 
congregation  to  learn  that  the  chancel  chairs  would 
not  arrive  in  time  to  be  consecrated  today  by  Bish- 
op Darst. 

St.  John's  Cemetery  was  opened  for  burial  in 
1883.  In  a  large  surrounding  territory  it  was  the 
first  cemetery  opened  for  burials  during  the  hun- 
dred years.  Previously,  plantation  owners  set 
aside  land  for  a  family  burial  plot.  The  records 
show  the  first  burial  in  this  cemetery  was  Mrs. 
Bettie  Smith,  wife  of  Wm.  Smith,  buried  June  1884. 

In  1887  the  limits  of  the  cemetery  were  extended 
requiring  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  of  fenc- 
ing. At  this  time  a  wood  fence  made  of  heart 
timber  was  put  up  enclosing  the  cemetery.  It  was 
enlarged  in  1902  requiring  eight  hundred  feet  of 
fencing.  This  time  an  iron  fence  was  bought  at  a 
cost  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  In  prep- 
aration for  putting  up  the  fence  the  pine  on  the 
cemetery  ground  was  sold  for  timber,  sufficient 
wood  was  cut  for  Church  use,  several  cords  sold 
and  the  rest  put  in  log  heaps  and  burned.  In  1915 
it  was  again  enlarged  one  acre.  This  too  was 
cleared  and  fenced  in. 

The  Secretaries  and  Treasurers  are  due  great 
tribute  for  so  complete  and  authentic  records  as 
they  kept  and  that  we  now  have.  However,  there 
are  probably  many  interesting  incidents  and  im- 
portant facts  concerning  the  history  of  this  Church 
that  were  not  recorded. 

According  to  the  treasurers'  records  there  were 
stringent  years  in  the  parish,  and  years  of  plenty. 
In  the  summer  of  1902  the  treasurer  and  finance 
committee  made  reports  which  showed  such  a  poor 
condition  of  affairs  that  it  was  thought  best  to 
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arouse  the  congregation  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  in 
the  matter  of  paying  in  more  promptly  the  amount 
of  their  assessments.  It  was  requested  that  Brother 
J.  T.  Worthington  address  the  congregation  upon 
the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  parish.  Then 
the  pendulum  swings  upon  a  visitation  of  Bishop 
Strange  in  the  late  fall  of  1907,  he  told  the  vestry 
that  St.  John's  Church  was  the  banner  country 
parish  of  the  East  Carolina  Diocese. 

In  the  years  that  the  crops  were  poor  the  parish 
suffered  for  lack  of  funds  but  in  the  years  of 
plenty  the  people  gave  freely.  The  first  year  of 
the  organization  of  the  parish,  Rev.  N.  Collin 
Hughes,  Rector,  received  twenty-four  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  as  a  year's  salary.  Later,  in  1875,  Rev. 
Israel  Harding's  salary  was  two  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  The  parish  reached  an  all  time  high  in  1921, 
paying  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alligood  four  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars  a  year.  By  the  time  Rev.  A.  C.  D. 
Noe  came  to  this  parish  in  1918  the  depression  had 
come,  too.  Mr.  Noe  accepted  it  with  good  grace 
for  not  a  complaint  was  recorded  against  the  poor 
collection  of  the  assessments.  Geo.  A.  Johnson 
heading  the  finance  committee  in  giving  his  report 
said:  "We  have  eighty  communicants  with  only 
fifteen  good  paying  male  members." 

The  first  marriage  ceremony  recorded  in  St. 
John's  Church  was  that  of  Alfred  May  and  Miss 
Ida  Wooten  in  1875. 

The  Bishops  who  have  served  this  parish  are: 
Bishop  Ives,  Bishop  Atkinson  and  Bishop  Lyman 
of  the  North  Carolina  Diocese.  Bishop  A.  A.  Wat- 
son, Bishop  Robert  Strange  and  our  present  Bishop, 
the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Darst,  D.D.  of  the  East 
Carolina  Diocese.  Bishop  Darst  since  1915  deserves 
a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  progress  and 
promise  of  the  parish  and  the  Diocese  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  His  encouragement  and  inspira- 
tion have  assisted  the  local  rectors  in  all  their  un- 
dertakings and  objectives. 

The  Rectors  serving  St.  John's  Parish  are:  The 
Reverends  N.  C.  Hughes,  Sr.,  S.  S.  Barber,  S.  W. 
Kennerly.  Israel  Harding,  Alban  Greaves,  J.  H. 
Griffith,  Jr.,  W.  E.  Cox,  N.  C.  Hughes,  Jr.,  F.  H. 
Harding,  J.  W.  Fulford,  N.  C.  Duncan,  F.  B.  Tich- 
nor,  Israel  H.  Noe,  C.  D.  Malone,  B.  F.  Huske, 
Howard  Alligood,  G.  F.  Cameron,  A.  C.  D.  Noe, 
C.  W.  May,  Jr.,  and  Jack  R.  Rountree.  Mr.  Roun- 
tree,  our  present  Rector,  is  beloved  and  highly 
esteemed  by  the  parishioners  of  this  Church  for  his 
interest  in  the  promotion  and  growth  of  this  parish, 
for  his  friendliness  toward  the  public  and  his  sym- 
pathetic kindliness  to  the  sick  and  bereaved,  not 
only  to  members  of  his  congregation  but  to  all  per- 
sons regardless  of  any  distinction. 

The  Senior  Wardens  of  St.  John's  Church  are: 
Jesse  Noble,  Simon  Kilpatrick,  Bryan  Pugh,  Wm. 
A.  Pugh,  Capt.  Frederick  Harding,  J.  L.  Tucker, 
J.  T.  Worthington,  J.  E.  May,  Dr.  W.  C.  Whitfield, 
E.  A.  Patrick,  and  W.  C.  Mewborn.  The  present 
Senior  Warden,  W.  C.  Mewborn,  was  elected  to  the 
vestry  in  April  1895,  and  has  been  elected  to  the 


vestry  by  popular  ballot  each  consecutive  year 
since  1895.  He  has  faithfully  served  on  the  vestry 
for  fifty  years,  half  as  long  as  St.  John's  Parish  has 
been  organized.  Second  to  Mr.  Mewborn  was  Mr. 
E.  E.  Powell  who  served  on  the  vestry  for  thirty- 
one  years. 

The  Secretaries  having  served  this  parish  are: 
Jesse  Noble,  L.  B.  Pugh,  Fred  Harding,  J.  T.  Worth- 
ington, W.  F.  Harding,  E.  S.  Laughinghouse,  Dr. 
W.  W.  Dawson,  Dr.  W.  C.  Whitfield,  Mrs.  Janie 
Mae  Mewborn  and  Robt.  B.  Mewborn. 

The  organists  elected  for  St.  John's  are:  Miss 
Maggie  Pugh,  Miss  Nettie  Kilpatrick,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Spivey,  Mrs.  Annie  Harding,  Mrs.  Maggie 
Stokes,  Mrs.  Annie  Fleming,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Harding, 
Mrs.  K.  E.  Price,  Miss  Lucy  Fleming  and  Mrs. 
Janie  Chapman. 

The  Bishops,  Rectors,  vestrymen  and  members 
have  exercised  a  vital  influence  on  St.  John's  com- 
munity. These  patriots  have  bequeathed  a  price- 
less heritage  for  this  Church  and  Church  members 
for  one  hundred  years  of  service,  progress  and  in- 
spiration. St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  has  held  an 
important  place  in  the  heart  of  Pitt  County. 

Among  those  whose  church  life  centered  around 
Saint  John's,  Pitt  County,  was  Mrs.  Mary  Smith, 
and  generally  spoken  of  as  "Polly"  Smith.  Her 
church  and  education  occupied  much  of  her  atten- 
tion and  labors,  though  there  was  no  neglect  of  her 
home.  To  her  family,  Church,  and  education  she 
devoted  her  life.  She  taught  her  first  school  in 
1845,  one  year  before  her  marriage,  and  after  her 
marriage  she  taught  near  her  home.  After  the  Civil 
War  schools  were  few  and  poor.  Mrs.  Smith  opened 
her  own  home  as  a  school  for  her  own  children  and 
the  neighbors'  children.  Soon  many  were  apply- 
ing, so  many  that  she  had  to  move  her  teaching  to 
the  old  schoolhouse  near  her  home.  Feeling  the 
need  of  more  education  she  employed  a  tutor,  a 
well-educated  man,  who  taught  her  Latin,  algebra 
and  geometry.  In  time  her  grandchildren  were  in 
her  school,  two  of  whom  became  teachers.  She  did 
so  much  for  education  in  Pitt  County  that  the 
Greenville  Public  Library  dedicated  an  alcove  to 
her  memory. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  just  as  interested  in  her  Church 
as  she  was  in  education,  and  attended  worship  reg- 
ularly, and  worked  in  many  ways  to  strengthen 
and  build  up  the  church  in  every  community  in 
which  she  lived.  One  son,  the  Rev.  Claudius  F. 
Smith,  was  an  outstanding  minister  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church.  He  served  six  years  as  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  and  then  transferred 
to  Virginia,  where  for  more  than  forty  years  he 
was  Rector  of  Grace  Memorial  Church  in  Lynch- 
burg, Va.  and  other  parishes  in  the  Diocese  of 
South  Western  Virginia. 

Claudius  F.  Smith  was  a  fearless  preacher,  a 
sympathetic  and  helpful  pastor;  he  was  a  loyal 
Prayer  book  Churchman,  and  an  Evangelical  of 
the  old  school. 
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Mrs.  Smith  also  had  two  grandsons  to  enter  the 
ministry,  and  her  influence  had  much  to  do  with 
their  decisions,  and  their  great  success  in  the  min- 
istry. They  were  Rev.  Edward  Cox,  and  Rev.  Har- 
vey Cox.  She  and  her  daughters,  all  having  settled 
in  Winterville,  N.  C.  built  a  Church  there.  She 
had  the  pioneering  spirit  of  those  who  settled 
America,  and  won  its  independence,  and  of  those 
brave  spirits  who  settled  the  west.  She  brought 
her  high  faith  and  courage  to  every  duty,  opportu- 
nity, and  responsibility  which  life  presented.  She 
served  her  home,  community,  church,  state  and 
nation  with  faithfulness  and  effectiveness  which 
earned  for  her  the  love  and  devotion  of  her  family, 
and  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  her. 

A  granddaughter,  Miss  Venetia  Cox,  spent  thirty 
years  as  a  missionary  in  China.  A  picture  of  her, 
and  some  of  her  Chinese  friends  appears  in  the 
sketch  of  the  parish  in  which  she  now  resides  (1964) 
Saint  Paul's,  Greenville,  N.  C. 


Emmanuel  Church,  Warrenton 


Emmanuel  Church,  Warrenton 

On  Feb.  16,  1822  Hannah  Maria  Lees  deeded  to 
John  Anderson  and  George  W.  Freeman  "For  and 
in  behalf  of  the  religious  congregation  of  Protes- 
tant Episcopalians"  a  parcel  of  land  in  the  town  of 
Warrenton,  N.  C.  The  said  congregation  had  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
But  it  was  not  until  1827  that  a  building  committee 


was  appointed.  Said  committee,  John  Anderson 
and  George  B.  Freeman,  contracted  with  Thomas 
Bragg  to  build  the  Church.  The  name  Emmanuel 
Church  was  given  it,  and  Emmanuel  Church  was 
consecrated  the  first  Sunday  in  August  1824  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Stark  Ravenscroft.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Mercer  Green  was  Rector  of  the  parish. 

The  state  of  North  Carolina  has  marked  the  his- 
torical significance  of  Emmanuel  Church  in  the 
marriage  of  Horace  Greeley  and  Miss  Mary  Che- 
ney, which  took  place  July  the  fifth,  1836. 

Miss  Lees,  who  gave  the  land  on  which  the 
Church  was  built,  was  a  most  generous  contribu- 
tor, both  by  gifts  and  by  will.  Much  land  was 
given  to  the  Church  in  its  early  years,  and  as  one 
reads  of  the  many  tracts  given,  he  is  left  with  the 
feeling  that  if  said  lands  could  have  been  kept  to 
the  present  day  Emmanuel  Church  would  occupy 
a  high  financial  rating.  But  in  those  days  land 
was  cheap,  and  few  could  even  dream  of  prevail- 
ing prices  in  1961. 

The  first  mention  of  a  rectory  was  made  in  1854, 
and  evidently,  constructed  some  time  before.  The 
first  organ  was  installed  in  1842.  During  the  Civil 
War  the  bell  of  the  Church  was  given  to  the  state, 
and  the  carpets  were  ordered  by  the  vestry  to  be 
taken  up  and  made  into  blankets  for  the  Confed- 
erate soldiers.  But  the  congregation  felt  it  better 
to  sacrifice  personal  comfort  and  substituted  blan- 
kets. Dr.  William  Hodges  was  Rector  of  Emman- 
uel Church  during  the  trying  years  of  the  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction  days.  It  was  in  Emmanuel 
Church  that  prayer  services  were  held  when  two 
companies  left  to  enter  the  Confederate  Army. 
Emmanuel  Church  anticipated  the  every  member 
canvass  by  many  years.  During  the  rectorship  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Higgs  a  system  of  pledging  was  intro- 
duced and  every  member  asked  to  give. 

Three  times  the  Diocesan  Convention  has  been 
held  in  Emmanuel  Church. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  physical  properties  and 
historical  events  cannot  convey  the  spiritual  life 
and  devoted  activities  of  a  host  of  men  and  women 
whose  devotion,  generosity,  and  faithful  service  has 
stamped  upon  the  parish  the  indelible  marks  of 
deep  spiritual  character,  and  the  worshipper  of 
today  worships  in  an  atmosphere  that  speaks  of 
holiness  unto  the  Lord,  deep  consecration,  and 
warm  fellowship.  Among  the  names  which  we 
have  found  in  its  history  are:  Miss  Lees  who  gave 
the  land,  John  Anderson  and  George  W.  Freeman, 
first  building  committee,  William  Plummer,  Mr. 
Walter  Rogers,  Dr.  A.  Hall,  Daniel  Turner,  Wal- 
ter G.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Sue  G.  White,  Charles  Tucker, 
Mary  Turner. 

In  the  long  history  of  the  Parish  Emmanuel 
Church  has  been  served  by  able  and  outstanding 
Rectors,  among  them  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Baxter,  Rev. 
B.  N.  DeFoe  Wagner,  Rev.  Howard  Hartsell. 

The  Rev.  E.  W.  Baxter  became  rector  of  Emman- 
uel Church,  Warrenton,  in  1916  and  continued  as 
such  until  1922. 
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Canon  Baxter  had  been  ordained  in  Canada  and 
was  rector  of  Port  Moody  when  his  brother-in-law 
the  Rev.  H.  O.  Nash  wrote  to  him  and  concluded 
his  letter  with  these  words:  "If  you  ever  feel  like 
moving,  why  not  come  down  south.  We  have  sev- 
eral vacancies  and  I  can  guarantee  you  will  have 
no  trouble  getting  work."  So  the  Baxters  after 
some  correspondence  which  involved  borrowing 
the  train  fare,  left  Vancouver,  B.  C.  on  Monday 
night  at  7:30  P.  M.  and  arrived  at  7:30  on  Monday 
night  one  week  later  at  Southern  Pines  where  his 
brother-in-law  was  rector.  After  meeting  Arch- 
deacon Hughes  it  was  arranged  for  him  to  come  to 
Warrenton  to  supply  until  Mr.  Duncan  who  had 
been  called  could  come.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
Baxters  became  so  much  a  part  of  Warrenton  that 
the  rongregation  thought  it  would  be  foolish  to 
give  them  up  and  asked  Bishop  Cheshire  to  ar- 
range it  so  that  they  could  remain  and  Mr.  Duncan 
could  go  to  Weldon. 

Mr.  Baxter  and  his  wife  Dorothy  were  both  from 
England  originally  though  she  was  born  in  Spring- 
field, 111.  Mr.  Baxter's  career  shows  a  love  of 
travel:  Leaving  England  at  the  age  of  16,  he  first 
came  to  this  country  and  stayed  in  Pennsylvania 
with  connections  while  he  found  his  feet.  Then  he 
went  to  Jamaica,  B.  W.  I.  where  he  studied  mission- 
ary methods.  From  thence  he  attended  Trinity 
College,  Toronto,  and  the  Anglican  College  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  It  was  while  he  was  in  B.  C.  that 
his  fiance  Dorothy  came  over  and  they  were  mar- 
ried at  Vernon,  B.  C.  where  he  was  assistant  at  the 
time.  Mr.  Baxter  was  best  known  in  Warrenton 
for  his  motor  bicycle  and  his  work  during  the  1918 
flu  epidemic — because  as  he  says,  he  was  brought 
up  to  believe  that  "doctors  and  clergy  never  caught 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases."  He  and  Mrs. 
Baxter  also  spent  much  time  taking  young  people 
camping  and  swimming. 

In  1922  Mr.  Baxter  went  to  Wilson  as  rector  of 
St.  Timothy's.  Then  in  1929  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  where  he  remained  at  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension  for  over  27  years.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  was  made  Honorary  Canon  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Lexington,  by  Bishop  Abbott, 
and  after  Bishop  Abbott's  death  he  was  made  Hon- 
orary Canon  by  Bishop  Moody  of  the  Cathedral 
Shrine  of  St.  George  the  Martyr.  Canon  Baxter 
was  also  made  a  Commander  in  the  Order  of  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  for  services  beyond  the  line  of 
duty.  In  the  Diocese  of  Lexington,  he  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Episcopal  Endowment  Fund.  He  con- 
tributed for  years  to  the  Diocesan  paper  a  "Par- 
son's Paragraph"  and  also  had  his  own  radio  broad- 
cast daily  five  days  a  week. 

Trinity  Church,  Lumberton 

1912  -  1960 

Trinity  Church  looks  back  to  almost  forty-nine 
years  of  service.  On  June  12th,  1912,  nine  men  and 
women,  six  of  them  Episcopalians,  met  with  The 


Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Strange,  second  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  East  Carolina,  to  organize  a  Church. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  first  officers,  Messrs. 
E.  R.  Holloway,  R.  H.  Crichton  and  John  Q.  Beck- 
with,  assisted  by  Archdeacon  Thomas  P.  Noe  and 
The  Rev.  J.  L.  Moody,  Priest  in  Charge,  a  Church 
was  completed  and  the  first  service  held  on  Palm 
Sunday  in  1915.  The  total  cost  was  $3,000.  Inter- 
mittent services  had  been  held  before  in  private 
homes  and  other  Churches. 


Trinity  Episcopal  Chwch,  Lumberton 

Though  few  in  number  the  Church  continued  as 
a  mission  until  1938,  being  served  by  many  faith- 
ful priests,  including  The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
Wright,  who  started  his  ministry  here.  Two  of  its 
sons  entered  the  ministry — John  Quintus  Beck- 
with,  Jr.,  and  James  Dunbar  Beckwith. 

Under  the  inspired  leadership  of  Dr.  B.  F.  Huske 
the  Church  became  a  parish  and  began  to  evidence 
some  growth.   He  served  from  1938  to  1942. 

The  membership  held  together  and  kept  services 
going  under  the  leadership  of  laymen  during  the 
war  years. 

The  Rev.  John  H.  Bonner,  Jr.,  became  the  first 
resident  rector,  and  served  from  1946  to  1950.  A 
Parish  House  was  completed  in  1948  and  paid  for 
at  a  cost  of  $22,000. 

From  1950  to  1953  The  Rev.  Henry  T.  Egger  was 
rector.  A  rectory  was  completed  in  1952  at  a  cost 
of  about  $20,000— $8,000  of  which  being  mortgaged 
was  paid  off  by  November  of  1956. 

The  Rev.  Robert  J.  Snell  became  the  rector  in 
1953. 

From  1912  thru  1960  there  have  been  138  Bap- 
tisms, 142  Confirmations,  11  Weddings,  and  25 
Burials. 

At  present  there  are  107  Communicants  and  156 
Baptized  Members. 

BUILDING  THE  NEW  CHURCH 

A  New  Church  Building  Fund  was  created  in 
late  1956  and  by  January  1st,  1959  there  was 
$10,240  on  hand  realized  through  individual  gifts 
by  Church  members  and  others  in  the  community, 
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contributions  by  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  and  a 
budget  item  each  year. 

On  promise  of  a  gift  of  $10,000  anonymously  if 
we  would  equal  the  amount,  pledges  in  the  amount 
of  $12,000  were  obtained,  payable  by  January  1st, 
1960. 

In  April,  1959,  the  Building  Committee  was  acti- 
vated and  set  out  to  visit  Churches  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  ideas. 

In  June  Miss  Elizabeth  Lee  was  appointed  as 
our  Architect. 

In  November  complete  plans  were  approved  by 
the  vestry  and  congregation  and  contract  was 
awarded  to  the  Consolidation  Construction  Com- 
pany, Mr.  John  Stewman,  President,  to  build  at  a 
cost  of  $54,330.00  without  furnishings. 

We  set  up  Church  in  the  Parish  House  the  first 
of  January,  1960,  and  tore  down  our  old  Church. 

In  late  February  construction  was  started  on  the 
new  Church  and  completed  in  October.  First  serv- 
ices were  held  on  Sunday,  December  11th,  after  in- 
stallation of  the  stained  glass  windows,  rug  and 
furnishings. 

Total  cost  of  construction,  including  furnishings 
is  $69,000.00.  All  of  this  has  been  raised  except 
$20,000  which  is  under  mortgage  to  the  Church 
Building  Fund  Commission  payable  in  ten  years  at 
the  rate  of  four  payments  a  year  of  $653.60  each, 
including  interest. 

Grace  Church,  Weldon 

MEMORIAL  TO 
GEORGE  CHANCELLOR  GREEN 
By  ALBION  DUNN 
A  Member  of  the  Council 
The  following,  taken  from  the  North  Carolina 
Bar,  is  given  here  as  a  tribute  to  a  member  of 
Grace  Church,  Weldon,  N.  C. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Council  of  The 
North  Carolina  State  Bar: 

The  presentation  to  this  Council  of  a  memorial 
to  a  departed  friend  and  former  colleague  is  at- 
tended with  sentiments  both  of  satisfaction  and 
sorrow.  It  is  an  obligation  due  from  the  living  to 
the  dead. 

The  subject  of  this  memorial  was  a  lifelong 
friend  of  mine.  Both  of  us  were  born  and  raised 
in  Halifax  County;  he  in  Weldon,  I  in  Scotland 
Neck. 

During  the  summers  of  our  college  years,  he  was 
the  manager  of  the  Weldon-Halifax  ball  team  and 
I  the  manager  of  the  Scotland  Neck  team.  He 
was  a  pitcher  of  no  mean  local  reputation.  I  played 
center  field,  but  was  never  accredited  with  being 
an  embryo  Babe  Ruth. 

In  after  years  when  he  would  meet,  George  nev- 
er failed  to  mention  a  letter  which  I  wrote  him 
after  we  on  one  occasion  had  arranged  a  game  be- 
tween our  respective  teams.  The  letter  in  part 
read  as  follows:  "When  the  crossing  of  the  bats  has 
been  accomplished,  I  trust  a  rational  equality  will 
be  preserved."  What  I  exactly  meant  by  that  ex- 


hibition of  sophomoric  exuberance,  I  am  to  this  day 
not  altogether  certain. 

We  attended  different  colleges,  but  took  our  Bar 
examination  at  the  same  time,  in  February,  1904, 
though  George  was  some  five  years  my  senior.  I 
lacked  six  months  of  attaining  my  twenty-first 
birthday  at  the  time.  George  immediately  opened 
a  law  office  in  Weldon  and  I  entered  my  father's 
law  office  in  Scotland  Neck. 


Grace  Church,  Weldon 

At  that  time  at  the  Bar  in  Halifax  County,  there 
was  the  unbeatable  triumvirate  of  Claude  Kitchin, 
Walter  Daniel  and  Ed  Travis,  formidable  antag- 
onists in  any  court,  and  it  was  with  this  opposition 
that  George  had  to  contend  when  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  law.  How  well  and  how  suc- 
cessfully he  overcame  this  opposition  and  became 
the  leading  lawyer  in  Halifax  County  will  appear 
later  in  this  paper. 

George  Chancellor  Green  was  born  November 
22,  1878.  His  father  was  Dr.  Isaac  Edwards  Green, 
an  eminent  general  practitioner  of  his  day  and  a 
leading  politician  of  Halifax  County.  His  mother 
was  the  former  Miss  Helen  Day. 

George  was  married  on  the  11th  day  of  April, 
1907,  to  the  charming,  gracious  and  attractive  Miss 
Virginia  Florence  Suiter  of  Northampton  County. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  George 
found  himself  genuinely  and  deeply  in  love  with 
Miss  Suiter.  At  that  time  there  were  no  paved 
roads  in  Halifax  or  Northampton  County  and  no 
automobiles;  the  roads  were  practically  impassable 
from  Weldon  to  Miss  Suiter's  home  across  the  Roa- 
noke River.  In  this  situation,  George  possessed 
himself  of  a  mule  and  in  order  to  reach  Miss  Suit- 
er's home  he  would  ride  the  mule  through  what 
was  then  known  as  "The  Slashes,"  the  lowgrounds 
of  the  river,  to  the  old  bridge  across  the  Roanoke. 
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Rev.  DeSuure  Moore, 
Weldon 


There  he  would  tie  his  mule  and  proceed  to  walk 
across  the  bridge  and  on  to  the  home  of  Miss  Suiter, 
whom  he  married  as  stated  above. 

Of  this  marriage  seven  children  were  born,  all 
of  whom,  save  one,  together  with  his  devoted  wife, 
survive  him. 

George  received  his  primary  education  at  the 
Warrenton  Military  Academy  and  the  Ridgeway 
High  School  at  Ridgeway,  North  Carolina.  He  at- 
tended the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1896 
and  1897;  from  there  he  transferred  to  Georgetown 
University,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1901.  He 
returned  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
studied  law  there  during  1902-03.  While  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  he  was  a  member  of 
Gimghoul  and  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.  In  1903,  he 
was  the  pitcher  of  the  famous  varsity  team  of  that 
year,  on  which  team,  among  others,  were  John 
Cheshire,  whom  we  all  know  and  respect,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Noble,  Bat  Smathers,  Fred  Carr,  and  Earl  Holt, 
all  of  whom  became  well-known  in  the  civic  life 
of  this  State. 

When  George  Green  entered  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  his  native  county,  a  county  noted  for  its 
brilliant  lawyers  and  then  practicing  at  its  Bar 
were  lawyers  whose  reputation  was  more  than 
State-wide,  he  met  with  immediate  success  and 
only  a  short  while  elapsed  before  he  was  measur- 
ing sword  in  legal  combat  with  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced advocates  who  were  quick  to  learn  that 
in  the  trial  of  causes  he  asked  no  quarter  and  gave 
none.   The  courthouse  was  truly  his  sphere. 

George  Green  never  aspired  to  public  office  ex- 
cept that  of  mayor  of  the  Town  of  Weldon  to  which 
office  he  was  elected  in  1915,  and  held  it  for  two 
terms.  He  chose  to  remain  in  private  life,  feeling 
that  he  could  better  serve  his  people  in  that  ca- 
pacity, but  his  ability  was  recognized  and  admired 
by  the  public  at  large,  and  during  his  career  he 
held  many  positions  of  trust  which  he  filled  with 
honor  to  himself  and  with  satisfaction  to  those  who 


in  honoring  him  honored  themselves.  Some  of 
these  positions  of  trust  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

Mayor  from  1915  to  1919. 

Trustee  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
from  1915  to  1933. 

Government  Appeal  Agent  for  Halifax 
County  during  World  War  I. 

Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Executive 
Committee  for  Halifax  County  in  1915. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
Weldon  graded  schools  from  1924  to  1933. 

North  Carolina  State  Commissioner  from 
1933  to  1936. 

President  Halifax  County  Bar  Association 
from  1924  until  his  death. 

President  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Bar  in 
1939-40. 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  during  World  War  II. 

Member  and  past  president  of  the  Weldon 
Kiwanis  Club. 

County  Attorney  for  thirty-six  years,  from 
1908  to  1944.  This  in  itself  is  no  mean  tribute 
to  his  ability  and  learning  as  a  lawyer  when 
we  recall  the  turbulent  political  factions  that 
through  the  years  have  caused  politics  in  that 
section  to  manifest  itself  in  no  uncertain  man- 
ner, caused  neighbors  to  hate  neighbors  and 
even  families  to  split  wide  open  in  the  fervor 
of  their  animosities. 

For  many  years  he  was  senior  warden  of 
Grace  Episcopal  Church  in  Weldon,  a  lay  read- 
er in  his  church,  superintendent  of  his  Sunday 
School,  and  teacher  of  the  Bible  Class. 

George  Green  was  gifted  with  a  brilliant  legal 
mind;  he  possessed  an  instinctive  understanding  of 
human  nature,  but  he  himself  was  entirely  human. 
He  despised  double-dealing,  trickery  and  decep- 
tion. He  abhorred  hypocrisy  and  deceit.  His  one 
fault,  if  any  he  had,  was  his  deep-set  animosity  for 
a  wrong  or  an  imagined  wrong.  In  such  a  situation 
he  refused  to  forgive.  For  that  very  reason,  he 
may  have  lacked  the  one  essential  qualification  of 
a  great  judge,  although  in  other  respects,  ability, 
learning,  honor  and  integrity,  he  was  second  to 
none. 

He  was  recognized  for  his  prompt  dispatch  of 
business,  his  ready  grasp  of  legal  propositions,  his 
extraordinary  executive  ability,  for  the  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  his  duties,  and  for  his  untiring 
efforts  to  bring  to  a  successful  and  honorable  con- 
clusion any  matter  entrusted  to  his  care  and  atten- 
tion. 

As  we  have  said,  he  never  aspired  to  public  of- 
fice, but  in  his  fifty-six  years  of  practice  at  the  Bar 
he  usually  appeared  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  all 
important  litigation  in  Halifax  County.  His  ad- 
versaries, whoever  they  might  be,  recognized  him 
in  a  worthy,  hard-fighting,  astute,  and  able  oppo- 
nent, fully  worthy  of  their  steel. 

In  the  twilight  of  a  brilliant  life,  he  was  claimed 
by  the  Grim  Reaper,  who  plays  no  favorites,  and 
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on  December  4,  1960,  he  passed  away.  To  those 
who  cherish  his  memory,  and  all  of  us  do,  there 
arises  in  our  hearts  a  well-spring  of  hope.  To  those 
who  long  for  a  face  no  more  to  be  seen,  let  our 
souls  cease  to  yearn.  Let  all  who  reach  for  a  van- 
ished hand  take  comfort,  for  those  who  are  sep- 
arated will  meet  again.  This  lifelong  friend  of 
whom  I  speak  is  not  dead;  he  is  only  away — in  an- 
other— a  nobler  existence,  for 
"There  is  no  night; 

The  stars  go  down 

To  rise  upon  some  far-off  shore 

And  in  Heaven's  jeweled  crown 

They  shine  forevermore." 
May  his  memory  continue  to  abide  with  us  and 
those  who  shall  come  after  us — a  source  of  constant 
inspiration,  a  lasting  and  enduring  reminder  of  an 
illustrious  life  worthy  of  emulation. 


Church  of  Our  Saviour,  Jackson 


Church  of  The  Saviour,  Jackson 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Henry  Wilkins  Lewis, 
born  and  reared  in  Jackson,  but  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  Chapel  Hill,  for  the  pictures  relating  to 
the  Church  of  The  Saviour.  They  are  taken  from 
his  excellent  history  of  the  Parishes  in  Northamp- 
ton county. 

The  first  account  of  a  service  by  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  in  Northampton  is  reported  to  be  held 
at  the  Courthouse  in  1831,  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
William  Norwood.  Infrequent  services  were  held 
by  visiting  clergymen  throughout  the  county,  with 
reports  of  great  numbers,  whites  and  colored  being 
baptized.  Services  were  held  at  first  in  Jackson 
in  private  homes.  On  Sunday,  May  the  fourth, 
1851  the  first  Church  building  in  Jackson  was  con- 
secrated. The  Rev.  Frederick  Fitzgerald  was  the 
minister,  and  Bishop  Ives  the  consecrator.  The 
Parish  was  admitted  to  the  Diocese  in  1851. 

Among  the  names  of  those  early  Churchmen  we 


Saint  Luke's  Church,  Gaston 


find  the  Buflgwyns,  Wilkins,  Calverts,  Lewises, 
Bowens,  and  these  family  names  still  survive.  From 
time  to  time  resident  clergymen,  or  visiting  cler- 
gymen, had  charge  of  the  Parish,  with  alternate 
tides  of  flowing  and  ebbing.  In  1875  a  most  re- 
markable layman,  Mr.  William  T.  Picard,  began 
holding  services  in  the  Church  of  The  Saviour,  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  the  coming  of  the  Rev. 
Gilbert  Higgs  as  resident  minister,  and  under 
whose  ministry  the  Church  was  in  flourishing  con- 
dition. Mr.  Higgs,  in  a  reversal  of  circumstances, 
operated  from  Jackson  to  care  for  churches  as  far 
away  as  Warrenton.  On  May  18th,  1887,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Raleigh,  Mr.  Picard 
was  made  a  Deacon  by  Bishop  Lyman.  In  a  long 
period  of  time  this  man,  who  remained  a  Deacon, 
exercised  a  wonderful  ministry  in  Jackson,  and  in 
neighboring  congregations.  After  Mr.  Higgs  left 
the  Parish  Mr.  Pickard  continued  to  hold  services 
in  Jackson,  and  other  points.  Bishop  Cheshire,  on 
his  first  visit  to  Jackson  after  his  consecration,  had 
this  to  say  of  Mr.  Pickard:  "It  seems  to  me  that  the 
life  service  of  this  Godly  and  faithful  man  forms 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  episodes  in  the  history  of 
the  Diocese.    I  must  also  mention  that  in  piety 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Picard     Mrs.  Mabel  Picard  Hardy 
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and  in  all  the  graces  of  the  Christian  life  and  in 
their  faithful  devotion  to  the  Church  his  wife  and 
children  seconded  his  good  works." 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer,  while  Rec- 
tor of  the  Church  in  Weldon,  1916-18,  to  have 
charge  of  the  Church  of  The  Saviour,  and  to  know 
Mrs.  Pickard  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mabel  Hardy. 
"Miss  Mabel,"  as  she  was  generally  called,  was 
frail,  beautiful,  dedicated.  In  her  ministry  in  the 
parish  she  was  described  as,  "Organist,  Sunday 
School  Teacher,  Canvasser,  parish  visitor,  and, 
when  necessary,  sexton." 

In  addition  to  her  many  Church  activities,  "Miss 
Mabel"  had  the  care  of  an  invalid  mother,  a  very 
large  person,  to  whom  she  was  deeply  devoted. 
She  seemed  frail  in  person,  yet  she  had  the  strength 
and  the  ability  to  do  what  would  have  taxed  the 
strength  of  a  strong  man.  Not  before,  or  since,  has 
this  writer  ever  known  a  person  more  saintly  in 
character,  so  completely  dedicated.  There  was 
never  a  thought  of  self,  but  much  thought  and 
care  for  others. 

All  Saints,  Roanoke  Rapids 

REV.  DANIEL  W.  ALLEN 

Daniel  W.  Allen  was  born  in  Rockingham,  N.  C, 
later  moving  to  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C,  where  he 
grew  up  and  graduated  at  the  Roanoke  Rapids 
high  school.  He  attended  the  Dubose  Training 
School,  and  graduated  from  the  Virginia  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  He  was  made  a  Deacon  in  1927,  and 
advanced  to  the  Priesthood  in  1929.  In  the  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  he  served  as  Priest-in-Charge  of 
Christ  Church,  Walnut  Cove;  Rector  of  Saint 
Mary's  Church,  High  Point,  N.  C;  Rector  of  Grace 
Church,  Lexington,  N.  C;  Rector  of  Saint  Thomas, 
Reidsville,  N.  C. 

In  1951  he  became  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  and  still  occupies  that 
position  (1964). 

In  this  position  he  has  served  faithfully  and  ef- 
fectively.  In  spirit  and  in  service,  he  has  carried 
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on  the  work  of  some  great  predecessors,  maintain- 
ing the  standards  set  within  the  history  and  tradi- 
tions of  a  great  Diocese. 

Dan  Allen  is  a  man  deeply  consecrated  to  his 
task,  and  sensible  of  its  great  responsibilities.  To 
life  and  to  labors  he  has  been  faithful  in  the  high- 
est and  best  sense  of  the  word.  This  is  our  appraisal 
of  a  man  whom  we  have  known  since  his  high 
school  days. 

The  Good  Shepherd,  Cooleemee 

The  first  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Cooleemee  was  held  in  an  Episcopal  building.  The 
Rev.  Francis  Murdock,  noted  for  his  ability  as 
priest  and  teacher,  was  likewise  famous  as  a  de- 
signer and  builder  of  cotton  mills.  And  whenever 
he  built  a  mill  he  built  an  Episcopal  Church.  The 
mill  at  Cooleemee  was  scarcely  built  and  the  houses 
were  not  all  up  (1901)  when  an  Episcopal  Church 
stood  on  the  present  site.  That  was  the  way  with 
the  Rev.  Francis  Murdock. 
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Choir  at  Church  of  The  Good  Shepherd,  Cooleemee 


The  first  Sunday  School  Supt.  was  Ashe  Bost, 
who  at  that  time  worked  in  the  mill  office.  The 
services  were  carried  on  for  a  time  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Murdock,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Osborne,  Archdeacon. 
The  first  resident  minister  was  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Trott,  a  pupil  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murdock.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  S.  J.  M.  Brown,  likewise  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Murdock,  who  served  until  his  death 
in  1920. 

The  parish  house  was  built  in  1912,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary.  Mr.  Brown  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  C.  Wilson.  It  was  dur- 
ing his  time  of  service  here  that  the  congregation 
was  organized  with  a  Warden,  Clerk,  and  Treas- 
urer. After  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  left  the  church 
was  served  briefly  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Skerry.  For  a 
time  the  Church  was  without  a  pastor,  during 
which  time  the  congregation  built  the  present 
beautiful  Church  building  and  the  Rectory. 

In  1908  the  Bishop  appointed  Mr.  J.  H.  L.  Rice  as 
Lay  Reader,  and  he  served  in  that  capacity  until 
his  death.  For  a  considerable  time  the  only  regu- 
lar services  were  those  conducted  by  Mr.  Rice;  and 
he  conducted  the  first  service  in  the  new  Church 
building. 

In  1927  Rev.  N.  C.  Duncan  became  the  minister 
in  charge  of  this  congregation.  He  will  long  be  re- 
membered and  his  name  honored;  for  it  was  under 
his  leadership  that  the  Church  gave  to  Cooleemee 
the  "Clinic."  The  Episcopal  Church  has  given  to 
Cooleemee,  the  first  Church  building,  the  first  re- 
ligious service,  the  first  layman  to  conduct  regular 
services,  the  first  candidate  for  the  ministry;  the 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Simmonds  and  Sons 
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first  new  Church  building,  and  the  first  missionary 
to  foreign  parts. 

The  following  have  served  here  as  ministers: 
Rev.  Thomas  Trott,  Rev.  S.  J.  M.  Brown,  Rev.  J.  D. 
C.  Wilson,  Rev.  Mr.  Skerry,  Rev.  N.  C.  Duncan, 
Rev.  C.  E.  B.  Robinson,  Rev.  W.  P.  Price,  Rev. 
Thomas  Aycock,  Rev.  L.  G.  Roberson,  present  min- 
ister, the  Rev.  Downs  Spitler.  (The  above  taken 
from  the  Cooleemee  Journal,  written  by  the  Rev. 
L.  G.  Roberson.) 

A  word  must  be  added  here  about  the  ministry 
of  the  Rev.  S.  J.  M.  Brown.  He  entered  the  min- 
istry a  bit  late  in  life,  and  he  remained  a  Deacon. 
He  travelled  about  with  a  horse  and  buggy,  and 
had  charge  of  two  other  congregations.  His  was  a 
most  fruitful  ministry.  No  man  who  ever  served 
here  was  more  beloved,  nor  whose  ministry  was 
filled  with  so  much  love  and  good  works.  He  had 
a  great  concern  for  people,  and  he  wished  that  his 
church  might  serve  the  people.  With  a  horse  and 
buggy,  traveling  over  Davie  and  Rowan  counties, 
often  over  muddy  roads,  and  through  winter's 
cold,  he  was  a  shepherd  who  in  his  deep  love  for 
the  Master  whom  he  served,  served  in  the  spirit 
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Rev.  C.  E.  B.  Robinson       Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  L.  Rice 


and  love  of  the  Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep.  While 
this  writer  was  in  charge  of  the  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  in  Cooleemee,  he  checked  the  rec- 
ords. He  had  one  half  the  field  served  by  Mr. 
Brown;  another  minister  had  the  other  half.  Both 
had  cars,  and  Mr.  Brown's  average  of  baptisms  and 
people  presented  for  confirmation  equalled  the 
numbers  presented  by  two  of  his  successors.  There 
is  a  parable  here  somewhere,  but  let  our  readers 
find  it  for  themselves. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  valuable  serv- 
ice rendered  by  Mr.  J.  H.  L.  Rice,  who  was,  in  the 
true  Scriptural  meaning  of  the  word,  "A  pillar  of 
the  Church." 

The  missionary  to  go  from  this  Church  was  Miss 
Ethel  Louise  Byerly,  who  chose  Liberia.  She  went 
in  deep  consecration,  and  though  having  to  battle 
with  the  fevers  prevalent  in  that  area,  she  stuck 
determinedly  to  her  mission.  While  there  she  mar- 
ried the  Archdeacon,  the  Rev.  Harvey  Simmonds, 
and  together  they  carried  on  with  their  assigned 
tasks.  Finally,  the  fevers  drove  them  back  to 
America,  and  both  have  been  rendering  a  fine 
service  to  the  Church  in  Saint  Andrew's  School,  at 
Saint  Andrew's,  Tenn.,  close  by  Sewanee. 

We  cannot  leave  this  Church  without  mention 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown's  youngest  daughter,  Miss 
Ola  Brown.  In  the  true  spirit  of  her  father  her 
whole  life  has  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
others,  and  to  every  opportunity  which  the  Church 
offers  to  women.  Even  at  the  present  time  (1964) 
she  continues  to  fulfill  the  Divine  law  that  "He 
that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it." 


The  Congregation,  Church  of  The  Good  Shepherd 
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St.  Matthews,  Hillsboro 

Constituted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Province  of  North  Carolina  in  1752,  as  coterminous 
with  the  County  of  Orange,  Saint  Matthew's  Par- 
ish extended  the  Faith  of  the  Church  to  this  new 
world  of  liberty  loving  peoples. 

In  1766,  Governor  Tryon  appointed  the  Rev. 
George  Micklejohn,  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, to  serve  as  Rector  of  this  Episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion. The  first  church  building  was  located  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Library. 

Despite  the  hardships  incurred  by  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  absence  of  resident  clergy  for 
many  years,  Saint  Matthew's  Parish  was  reorgan- 
ized in  1824,  with  William  Norwood,  Thomas  Ruf- 
fin,  Jonathan  Sneed,  Francis  L.  Hawks,  and  Walker 
Anderson  elected  as  vestrymen.  History  reveres 
the  names  of  Thomas  Ruffin,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  William  Nor- 
wood, an  eminent  Superior  Court  Judge  of  this 
state,  Walker  Anderson,  afterward  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida,  and  Francis  L. 
Hawks,  one  of  the  great  public  orators  of  his  day. 

Judge  Thomas  Ruffin  generously  gave  of  his 
property  for  the  present  location  of  Saint  Mat- 
thew's Episcopal  Church  and  the  church  yard. 
Construction  was  completed  and  this  edifice  was 
consecrated  by  Bishop  Ravenscroft  on  May  21, 
1826  during  the  session  of  the  Annual  Diocesan 
Convention.  The  Rev.  William  M.  Green,  who 
later  became  the  first  Bishop  of  Mississippi  was 
then  the  Rector.  Saint  Matthew's  Parish  was  again 
host  to  the  Diocesan  Convention  in  1835. 

Under  the  remarkable  Rectorship  of  the  Rev. 
Moses  Curtis,  a  distinguished  scientist,  musician, 
and  clergyman,  extensive  remodeling  of  the 
Church  was  completed  in  1869.  The  former  flat 
roof  was  replaced  by  the  high  open  one,  the  east 
end  was  enlarged  to  permit  a  recess  chancel,  vestry 
and  organ  room,  and  the  chancel  was  lighted  by 
the  handsome  triplet  window  of  stained  glass.  The 
tower  and  spire  were  added  in  1875. 
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Holy  Innocents,  Henderson 

The  Church  of  The  Holy  Innocents  was  organ- 
ized on  Easter  Monday,  March  28th,  1842,  during 
the  incumbency  of  the  first  Rector,  the  Rev.  R.  M. 
Chapman. 

The  first  building  was  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Church  and  Garnett  Streets,  where  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  now  stands.  This  was  largely 
due  to  the  interest  and  generosity  of  Major  and 
Mrs.  John  S.  Eaton  as  a  memorial  to  their  only  son, 
John  R.  Eaton,  a  boy  about  thirteen  who  was  acci- 
dentally killed  in  1841.  This  building  was  a  frame 
structure. 

During  the  rectorate  of  the  Rev.  Julian  E.  Ingle, 
an  excellent  property  was  secured  at  the  corner  of 
Chestnut  and  Pettigrew  Streets,  and  the  present 
beautiful  cruciform  brick  Church  was  built.  The 
splendid  Rose  window  in  this  building  is  the  gift 
of  the  children  of  the  Sunday  School  in  memory 
of  John  R.  Eaton,  to  whose  early  and  tragic  death 
was  largely  due  the  first  Church.  The  present 
House  of  God  was  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Theodore  Benedict  Lyman,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  on  Easter 
Tuesday,  April  19th,  1892.  The  present  handsome 
and  most  useful  Parish  House  was  completed  in 
1914,  to  the  north  side  of  the  Church,  upon  a  lot 
purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  D.  Y.  Cooper  and  Mr. 
Jacqueline  Taylor,  now  of  Richmond,  and  gener- 
ously donated  by  them  to  the  Church. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  Rectors  of  Holy 
Innocents: 

Rev.  R.  M.  Chapman 

Rev.  Sterling  Y.  MacMasters 

Rev.  Norman  C.  Stoughton 

Rev.  Cameron  F.  McRae 

Rev.  Donald  McCloud 
Rev.  Thomas  S.  Davis,  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Hunter 
Rev.  Richard  Hines       Rev.  Wm.  S.  Pettigrew 
Rev.  Henry  H.  Prout     Rev.  Julian  E.  Ingle 
Rev.  John  W.  Murphy  Rev.  Isaac  Wayne  Hughes 


Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  Burlington 

Holy  Comforter,  Burlington 

Rectors  of  St.  Athanasius'  Parish: 

1—  William  Shipp  Bynum,  1879-  1880. 

2—  Robert  B.  Sutton,  1880  -  1882. 

3—  Alfred  Houghton  Stubbs,  1882  -  1884. 

4—  William  L.  Reaney,  1886  -  1889. 

5—  Albert  R.  Walker,  1890-  1891. 

6—  Robert  J.  Walker,  1891  -  1895. 

7—  H.  Hobart  Barber,  Dec.  6,  1895 -Jan.  31,  1901. 

8—  Louis  G.  Wood,  1901  -  1902. 

9—  Horace  T.  Owen,  July  20,  1902  -  Sept.  19,  1904. 

10—  James  D.  Simmons,  1904  -  1905. 

11—  Milton  A.  Barber,  Oct.  15,  1905  -April  6,  1907. 

12—  Edward  Leslie  Ogilby,  April  7,  1907  -  Oct.  1, 
1910. 

13—  John  Benners  Gibble,  Feb.  2,  1911  -  Mar.  15, 
1922. 

Name  changed  to  CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY 
COMFORTER  during  Mr.  Gibble's  rectorship. 

14—  Thomas  F.  Opie,  Jan.  1,  1923  -  1931. 

15—  David  T.  Eaton,  Feb.  1931  -  June,  1939. 

16—  James  S.  Cox,  Sept.  1,  1939 -Dec.  1943. 

17—  Lewis  F.  Schenck,  Feb.  1944  -  Oct.  1949. 

18—  Robert  Findlay  Thomas,  July  1950  -  Nov.  30, 
1960. 

19 —  Thomas  Eugene  Bollinger,  April  1961. 


Erwin  A.  Holt,  Burlington 
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St.  David's,  Laurinburg 

The  first  recorded  work  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  this  area  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond 
Mills  near  Laurel  Hill  and  about  six  miles  from 
Laurinburg.  The  owner  of  these  mills,  Mr.  Mark 
Morgan,  erected  a  small  chapel  in  1880,  and  the 
first  minister  to  hold  service  there  was  the  Rev. 
A.  A.  Benton,  D.D.  Other  clergymen  from  various 
places  where  they  had  parishes  held  services  in 
this  building.  The  record  of  this  Richmond  Hill 
chapel  includes  many  baptisms,  of  which  the  late 
Rev.  Edwin  A.  Osborne  performed  the  majority. 
He  was  an  archdeacon  of  mission  Churches  in 
North  Carolina  and  made  his  home  in  Charlotte. 

St.  David's  in  Laurinburg,  also  built  by  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, originally  stood  on  Church  Street.  It  was 
consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Blount  Che- 
shire December  17,  1905.  As  the  little  Church  stood 
on  a  large  and  valuable  lot  near  the  business  dis- 
trict, it  was  sold  and  the  building  deconsecrated  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Edwin  Penick,  November  9th,  1952. 
During  the  forty  seven  years  of  the  existence  of 
this  structure,  which  took  the  place  of  the  Church 
at  Richmond  Mill,  services  were  still  irregularly 
held  until  quite  recent  years.  Visiting  ministers 
from  Charlotte,  Wadesboro,  Southern  Pines,  Rock- 
ingham, and  Hamlet  held  services  when  they  could, 
sometimes  at  long  intervals.  During  this  period  of 
nearly  half  a  century  Laurinburg  was  steadily 
growing  and  no  one  knows  how  many  Episcopal 
Church  members,  who  moved  to  this  city  from 
elsewhere  became  members  of  other  churches  and 
raised  their  children  in  them.  The  names  of  a 
number  of  people,  both  men  and  women,  who  re- 
mained faithful  during  those  years  are  known  to 
us,  the  most  outstanding  being  the  late  Charles  M. 
Fetter,  who  served  as  warden,  treasurer  and  lay 
reader.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Fetter,  Sr., 
had  held  services  here  from  time  to  time  while 
Rector  of  Calvary  Church,  Wadesboro.  Services 


Saint  David's  Episcopal  Church,  Laurinburg 


have  been  held  regularly  now  for  nearly  ten  years, 
clergymen  coming  from  Rockingham  and  Hamlet 
and  faithful  lay  readers  taking  the  services  at  11:00 
A.  M.  on  those  Sundays  when  an  ordained  minister 
could  not  be  present.  Lay  services  were  originated 
at  St.  David's  Quinquagesima  Sunday  1947  under 
the  suggestion  and  direction  of  the  Rev.  Ralph 
Bridgers,  who  was  at  that  time  the  Rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  Rockingham.  Since  that 
date,  there  has  been  a  service  each  Sunday  morn- 
ing at  11:00  A.  M. 

In  1952  the  Church  lot  on  East  Church  Street 
was  sold  and  the  existing  building  deconsecrated 
on  November  9,  1952.  During  the  period  of  con- 
struction of  the  combination  Parish  House  and 
Church,  located  on  the  corner  of  Azure  Court  and 
Covington  Street,  services  were  held  regularly  in 
the  American  Legion  Home  and  not  a  service  was 
missed  during  this  period. 

On  July  13,  1953,  ground  was  broken  for  the 
present  building  and  the  service  of  the  Laying  of 
the  Cornerstone  was  conducted  by  Bishop  Penick 
on  October  25,  1953,  at  5:00  P.  M.  The  first  service 
was  conducted  in  the  new  building  on  the  third 
Sunday  in  Advent,  1953.  This  all-purpose  building 
has  helped  in  quickening  the  life  of  St.  David's. 
Not  only  regular  Sunday  service  but  a  good,  though 
small  Church  School,  including  a  Bible  Class  for 
adults  are  well  attended  by  an  increasing  congre- 
gation. 

Being  a  parish  house  with  a  chancel  that  may  be 
closed  off,  meetings,  dinners,  pageants  and  bazaars 
have  been  held  in  the  common  assembly  room  of 
St.  David's.  Even  a  business  meeting  of  a  local 
corporation  was  held  in  this  building. 

The  Woman's  Auxiliary  and  the  Men  of  St.  Da- 
vid's meet  regularly  and  carry  on  active  programs 
of  work  and  study. 

The  most  authentic  records  available  indicates 
that  prior  to  1939  the  Church  was  somewhat  dor- 
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mant.  There  is  little  or  no  information  for  the 
period  from  1918  to  1939,  so  a  few  comparisons 
from  1939  to  1955  might  be  of  interest. 


1939 
20 
19 
19 
0 


1955 
62 
46 
73 
33 

$2,468.44 
$28,000.00 


Baptized  Persons 
Communicants 
Total  Services  Held 
Church  School  Membership 
Finances  Including  Receipts 
and  Disbursements  $93.43 
Property  Valuation  $4,000.00 

There  have  been  four  baptisms  and  five  con- 
firmed in  1956. 

Though  the  communicant  list  is  small  you  find 
the  communicants  active  in  the  work  of  the  diocese 
and  the  church  supporting  the  program  of  the 
diocese  and  the  National  Episcopal  Church.  The 
Episcopal  Maintenance  Assessment  and  the 
Church's  Program  Quota  has  been  accepted  and 
paid  for  the  last  several  years.  A  quota  of  $820 
was  assigned  to  St.  David's  by  the  Capital  Improve- 
ment Endowment  and  approximately  $1800  was 
pledged  with  our  Church  being  one  of  the  first  to 
raise  its  quota. 

The  future  of  St.  David's  is  much  brighter  than 
ever  before,  and  even  the  passers  noting  the  at- 
tractive new  building  and  well  kept  grounds  are 
aware  that  those  who  worship  within  its  walls  are 
a  devoted  and  forward  looking  group  of  people  in 
the  great  Christian  Army  of  our  day. 

April  16,  1964. 

We  now  have  a  total  membership  of  115. 

Rev.  Grant  Folmsbee,  of  St.  Andrew's  Presby- 
terian College  has  been  serving  St.  David's  since 
July  1963. 

We  also  have  a  very  active  chapter  of  the  Epis- 
copal Churchwomen.  And  Sunday  School.  Since 
the  picture  was  made  the  Sunday  School  rooms 
have  been  completed. 

Chapel  of  The  Cross, 
Chapel  Hill 

In  1770  a  Church  of  England  "Chapel  of  Ease" 
stood  on  an  eminence  called  New  Hope  Chapel  Hill. 
It  was  known  as  New  Hope  Chapel  and  was  lo- 
cated near  the  site  of  the  present  Carolina  Inn. 
Here  occasional  services  were  held  by  the  Rev. 
George  Micklejohn,  rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Parish, 
Orange  County.  From  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
to  the  coming  of  the  Rev.  William  Mercer  Green 
to  the  University  in  1838  as  Professor  of  Rhetoric, 
there  is  no  record  of  Episcopal  services  being  held 
in  Chapel  Hill. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  a 
congregation  was  formed  on  May  13,  1842.  The 


Chapel  of  the  Cross,  Chapel  Hill 

new  parish  was  admitted  into  union  with  the  Con- 
vention on  May  20,  1842.  A  church  was  built  with 
contributions  from  churchmen  throughout  the 
state.  On  October  19,  1848  the  church  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Levi  Silliman  Ives  as  the 
Chapel  of  The  Cross. 

From  1848  to  1868  several  rectors  served  the  par- 
ish for  short  periods.  During  this  time  a  rectory 
was  built  and  in  1862  the  Diocesan  Convention  met 
here.  From  1868-1878  services  were  maintained  by 
faithful  laymen.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire, 
later  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  was  rector  from  1878 
to  1881.  Under  the  rectorship  of  the  Rev.  Homer 
W.  Starr,  1911-1917,  a  parish  house  and  a  new  rec- 
tory were  built. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  S.  Lawrence  became  rector  in 
1921.  Under  his  leadership  the  present  church  was 
built  and  the  parish  house  was  greatly  enlarged. 
The  new  Chapel  of  the  Cross,  given  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Erwin  in  memory  of  Dr.  William  Rainey 
Holt,  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Cheshire  at  the 
Diocesan  Convention  held  in  Chapel  Hill  May  12- 
13,  1925. 

In  1931  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Wright,  now  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  became  the  first 
chaplain  to  work  with  University  students.  Since 
then  the  three  dioceses  in  North  Carolina  have 
supported  a  chaplain  for  student  work.  The  pres- 
ent chaplain  is  the  Rev.  Jacob  A.  Viverette,  Jr.  In 
1938,  and  again  in  1955,  the  diocesan  conventions 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  Women  were  held  here. 
In  1944  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lawrence  retired  after  a  pas- 
torate of  23  years.  He  was  succeeded  in  1945  by 
the  Rev.  David  W.  Yates.  During  his  rectorship 
the  Layman's  Association  was  organized,  the  old 
church  was  completely  renovated,  and  the  parish 
house  was  more  than  doubled  in  size.  The  new 
addition  to  the  parish  house  was  dedicated  by  Bish- 
op Edwin  A.  Penick  in  1958.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Yates 
resigned  in  1959.  He  was  followed  in  1960  by  the 
present  rector,  the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Thrasher. 
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Rev.  William  Mercer 
Green,  first  Rector,  Church 
of  the  Atonement,  later  the 
Chapel  of  the  Cross.  For 
many  years  Bishop  of  Mis- 
sissippi 


Rev.  John  Joseph  Roberts, 
First  Assistant  Rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Atone- 
ment, later  the  Chapel  of 
the  Cross 


St.  Luke's,  Durham 

St.  Luke's  Church  is  an  organized  Mission  of  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  and  as  such  is  under 
the  administrative  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  North 
Carolina  until  such  time  as  it  becomes  fully  self- 
supporting.  It  traces  its  ancestry,  as  do  the  other 
Episcopal  Churches  in  Durham,  back  to  one  man, 
Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  who  later  became  the  Dio- 
cesan Bishop.  While  Mr.  Cheshire  was  a  newly- 
ordained  deacon  serving  in  Chapel  Hill,  he  learned 
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Saint  Luke's  Episcopal  Church,  Durham 

of  the  existence  of  a  small  group  of  Episcopalians 
residing  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Durham, 
twelve  miles  distant.  Mr.  Cheshire  made  the  jour- 
ney on  foot  to  hold  the  first  services  for  this  con- 
gregation on  May  26th,  1878.  The  work  which  he 
organized  there  had  flourished  sufficiently  by  1881 
to  enable  the  erection  of  a  Church  building  on  the 
present  site  of  St.  Philip's  Church  at  Main  and 
Queen  Sts.  This  original  Durham  Episcopal  Church 
has,  in  turn,  given  birth  to  three  missionary  off- 
spring: St.  Andrew's  in  E.  Durham,  founded  in 


1909;  St.  Joseph's  near  the  East  Campus  of  Duke 
University,  founded  in  1925;  and  this  mission,  St. 
Luke's. 

St.  Luke's  was  conceived  on  October  23rd,  1955, 
at  a  meeting  of  some  forty  parishioners  of  St. 
Philip's  Parish  who  were  living  in  the  Watts  Hos- 
pital section  of  Durham.  This  meeting,  called  by 
the  Rev.  Tom  T.  Edwards,  rector  of  St.  Philip's, 
convened  at  St.  Barbara's  Hellenic  Orthodox 
Church  on  Watts  Street  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering the  formation  of  a  new  congregation  to  serve 
the  rapidly  growing  Northern  section  of  the  city. 
A  survey  made  in  1951  by  Dr.  Joseph  Moore  of  the 
Episcopal  Church's  National  Council,  a  specialist 
in  urban  development,  had  revealed  that  a  new 
Church  should  be  located  in  this  area.  As  a  result 
of  this  meeting,  sixteen  people  signed  a  declaration 
of  intent  to  support  a  new  mission  for  a  period  of 
one  year.  A  temporary  steering  committee  was 
appointed  by  Mr.  Edwards,  composed  of  Dr.  W.  W. 
Bates  as  Warden;  Dr.  C.  H.  Keith  as  Treasurer; 
Mr.  C.  R.  Baucom  as  Clerk;  and  Mesdames  J.  T. 
Carter  and  H.  Max  Schiebel  as  members-at-large. 

During  the  ensuing  weeks,  thirty  people  signed 
the  declaration  of  intention.  Regular  services  were 
held  in  the  Greek  Church,  with  ministry  being 
provided  by  the  clergy  of  St.  Philip's.  A  petition 
for  organized  status  was  forwarded  to  Bishop  Pen- 
ick,  and  the  request  was  granted  on  February  19th, 
1956.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop,  the 
Mission  Committee  was  expanded  to  eight  mem- 
bers, a  church  school  was  organized,  and  a  Com- 
mittee on  Building  Sites  was  appointed.  The  name 
"St.  Luke's"  was  chosen,  not  only  because  Durham 
is  a  medical  center,  but  because  the  mission  was 
serving  the  Watts  Hospital  area  (St.  Luke  being 
the  evangelist  evincing  the  most  interest  in  the 
healing  miracles  of  Our  Lord,  leading  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  in  all  probability  a  physician). 

In  April,  1956,  at  the  first  major  congregational 
meeting,  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Robert  M. 
Watson,  Jr.,  as  Priest-in-Charge  was  announced,  to 
become  effective  the  following  September.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Building 
Sites,  steps  were  taken  to  purchase  the  land  St. 
Luke's  now  occupies  at  908  West  Club  Boulevard, 
consisting  of  three  and  one-half  acres  containing  a 
large  frame  dwelling.  In  the  following  months, 
the  frame  house  was  renovated  for  temporary  use 
as  a  Church  and  Parish  House,  and  was  formally 
opened  by  Bishop  Penick  on  November  19th,  1956. 
Services  and  Church  School  classes  were  regularly 
held  in  these  quarters  until  the  completion  of  the 
new  Parish  House. 

The  purchase  of  this  property  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  permanent  Parish  House  was  financed 
by  loans  from  the  North  Carolina  Episcopal  Foun- 
dation and  the  Security  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion of  Durham,  by  a  $10,000  grant  from  St.  Phil- 
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ip's,  and  by  funds  raised  by  the  members  them- 
selves. In  May  of  1957,  St.  Luke's  was  accepted  as 
a  Mission  in  union  with  the  Diocese  of  North  Caro- 
lina by  action  of  the  annual  Diocesan  Convention. 
Soon  the  architectural  firm  of  Harris  and  Pyne 
was  engaged  to  draw  up  a  master  plan  for  build- 
ings sufficient  to  accommodate  an  eventual  congre- 
gation of  500  (it  being  felt  that  this  is  the  maximum 
number  permissible  in  a  Church  which  is  to  be 
under  the  care  of  a  single  priest,  if  a  genuine  spirit 
of  community  is  to  be  preserved).  In  June  of  last 
year,  the  contract  was  let  to  the  low  bidder,  T.  W. 
Poe  and  Sons,  Inc.,  to  construct  the  first  unit  of  a 
proposed  two-unit  Church-Parish  House  at  a  cost 
of  $61,783.00.  Of  contemporary  style  architecture, 
the  new  building  is  constructed  of  brick  and  re- 
inforced concrete.  The  roof  is  supported  by  lami- 
nated wood  arches.  Aluminum  window  wall  con- 
struction is  employed  on  the  north  and  south  ele- 
vations. The  ground  floor  is  to  be  partitioned  into 
Church  school  assembly  and  class  rooms,  while  the 
second  story  serves  as  a  sanctuary,  pending  the 
addition  of  the  future  Church  building. 

St.  Luke's  is  a  growing  Church.  In  the  three 
years  of  its  life,  there  have  been  58  infant,  juve- 
nile, and  adult  Baptisms,  47  candidates  have  been 
presented  for  Confirmation,  two  deaths  have  oc- 
curred, and  two  marriages  have  been  solemnized. 

Its  pattern  of  growth  has  amply  vindicated  the 
hopes  of  its  founders,  the  number  of  communicants 
rising  steadily  as  long  as  space  for  worship  was 
adequate,  from  the  original  nucleus  of  16  to  the 
present  160. 


Saint  Philip's  Episcopal  Church,  Durham 

St.  Philip's,  Durham 

In  the  year  1878,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blount  Che- 
shire, Deacon-in-charge  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Cross, 
Chapel  Hill,  began  holding  services  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  each  month  in  a  rented  hall  on  Main 
Street  in  the  rapidly  growing  town  of  Durham,  at 
the  direction  of  Bishop  Lyman.  In  less  than  a  year 
and  a  half,  $2500  had  been  raised  and  a  church 


Saint  Philips'  Episcopal  Church  Memorial  Gardens.  Stand- 
ing: The  Rector,  The  Rev.  L.  Bartine  Sherman 


building  erected.  Mr.  Cheshire  named  it  "St.  Phil- 
ip, the  Deacon,"  feeling  it  to  be  the  fruit  of  his 
work  as  a  deacon.  In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Che- 
shire accepted  a  call  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  Char- 
lotte, and  resigned  his  work  in  Chapel  Hill  and 
Durham. 

Five  clergymen  served  the  young  church  over 
the  next  eighteen  years;  although  none  of  them 
served  for  more  than  three  or  four  years,  each 
contributed  to  its  growth  and  development.  In  the 
year  1898,  however,  the  Rev.  Sidney  Stuart  Bost 
began  a  ministry  at  St.  Philip's  that  was  to  be 
ended  only  by  his  death  37  years  later.  During  the 
early  years  of  his  rectorship,  the  present  church 
building  was  constructed,  and  was  consecrated  on 
January  28th,  1912,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Che- 
shire, then  Bishop  of  North  Carolina.  The  former 
church  building  was  moved  to  a  position  behind 
the  church,  where  it  served  as  a  parish  house  for 
over  forty  years  more. 

The  Rev.  David  W.  Yates  succeeded  Mr.  Bost  in 
1935,  and  served  until  1945,  when  he  became  Rec- 
tor of  the  Chapel  of  the  Cross.  During  the  rector- 


Mr.  W.  A.  Erwin  Rev.  Sidney  Bost 
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ship  (1945-1951)  of  the  Rev.  Clarence  R.  Haden 
(now  Bishop  of  Northern  California),  the  present 
parish  house  was  erected,  in  honor  of  those  of  the 
parish  who  served  their  country  in  the  Second 
World  War,  and  in  memory  of  those  who  gave 
their  lives  in  that  service.  The  Rev.  Tom  T.  Ed- 
wards (1951-1956)  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Durham,  and  the 
severing  of  the  ties  with  St.  Joseph's  and  St.  An- 
drew's, both  of  which  had  been  parochial  missions 
for  many  years.  The  present  Rector  came  to  St. 
Philip's  from  St.  Peter's  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
in  1957. 

The  first  officers  of  St.  Philip's  were  Charles  M. 
Herndon,  Warden;  Col.  Robert  F.  Webb,  Secretary; 
William  L.  Wall,  Treasurer.  The  present  officers 
include  G.  Watts  Carr,  Jr.,  and  James  L.  Nicholson, 
Jr.,  Wardens;  Richard  L.  Watson,  Secretary,  and 
Richard  H.  Leigh,  Treasurer. 

St.  Philip's  has  been  host  to  the  Annual  Meeting 
four  times  previously:  in  1912,  1926,  1936,  and  1951. 

St.  Mark's,  Roxboro 

(From  a  newspaper  clipping) 
On  Nov.  22nd,  1953,  Bishop  Penick  was  present 
to  help  the  congregation  of  Saint  Mark's  celebrate 
their  thirtieth  anniversary  as  a  mission.  There 
was  a  supper  followed  by  a  service  in  the  Church, 
at  which  time  Al  Penry  read  a  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  the  Bishop  confirmed  four  per- 
sons and  then  the  Bishop  blessed  the  brass  cross, 
three-branched  candlesticks,  and  an  offering  basin. 

The  local  paper  states:  "The  Episcopal  Church  in 
Person  county  is  not  quite  as  new  as  this  thirtieth 
anniversary  may  indicate.  In  1794  an  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  in  the  Person  County  Court- 
house, and  the  group  continued  for  a  few  years. 
Saint  Paul's  Church  at  Goshen,  just  over  the  coun- 
ty line  near  Berea,  dates  from  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury. And  the  Cunningham  Chapel  on  the  old 
Cunningham  place  near  Semora,  was  an  Episcopal 


Interior  Saint  Mary's  Episcopal  Church,  High  Point 


Chapel  where  services  were  held  from  the  early 
19th  century  until  some  years  ago. 

Episcopalians  did  not  organize  in  Roxboro,  how- 
ever, until  1920  when  the  Archdeacon  of  Raleigh, 
Norvin  C.  Duncan,  began  holding  services  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  had  been  very  gener- 
ously offered  as  a  place  of  meeting.  It  was  not 
until  the  Rev.  Jadi  L.  Martin  came  to  live  in  Rox- 
boro that  the  building  of  the  present  church  was 
begun.  Last  year  in  August  the  parish  house  was 
completed." 


Saint  John's  Church,  Wake  Forest 


St.  John's,  Wake  Forest 

Priestley  Hinton  Mangum — one  of  the  founders 
of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Wake 
Forest,  North  Carolina,  May  14,  1876.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Harriette  Mason  Person  on  November  11, 
1902.  For  many  years  Mr.  Mangum  was  Senior 
Warden  and  was  on  the  Building  Committee  when 
plans  were  made  for  building  the  present  Church. 
When  the  Church  was  built  there  were  22  Com- 
municants, and  he  lived  to  see  the  Church  grow  to 
over  60  members. 

Mr.  Mangum  died  April  28,  1958. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Harris,  nee  Alice  Gibson  Per- 
son, was  born  at  "Greenwood,"  home  of  her  par- 
ents, Alice  Morgan  and  Joseph  Aerington  Person, 
on  a  plantation  on  Tar  River,  four  miles  from 
Franklinton,  in  Franklin  County.  Having  been 
reared  in  the  atmosphere  and  traditions  of  the  old 
South,  her  childhood  home  was  ever  the  happy  and 
hospitable  gathering  place  of  many  friends  and 
relatives. 

On  January  11,  1883,  she  was  married  to  Wil- 
liam H.  Harris,  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Hal  H.  Harris,  of 
an  old  and  prominent  family.  To  this  union  were 
born  five  sons  and  five  daughters,  six  of  whom  are 
still  living. 

She  was  a  loyal  and  devoted  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  always  worked  earnestly  in 
its  behalf.   It  was  through  her  efforts  and  the  ef- 
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Rev.  Robert  Turner  Don  P.  Johnston 


Mrs.  Thomas  Plummet  Jones 


Mrs.  Wm.  Harriss 


forts  of  three  of  her  neighbors,  Mrs.  Nan  Jenkins 
and  Mr.  Priestly  Mangum,  and  with  the  able  as- 
sistance of  Dr.  Pittinger,  then  Rector  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  Church  in  Raleigh,  St.  John's  Mission 
was  established  near  Wake  Forest.  For  many  years 
services  were  held  once  a  month  in  the  frame 
church  building  called  Wake  Union,  adjacent  to 
the  ancestral  Harris  home,  IV2  miles  northwest  of 
Wake  Forest.  This  Mission  was  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing the  following  ministers  to  hold  services  there 
each  month:  Dr.  Milton  Barber,  Dr.  Pittinger,  Rev. 
N.  C.  Hughes  and  his  son,  Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes, 
and  others.  In  a  short  while,  St.  John's  Mission 
grew  to  a  membership  of  23  members. 

Mrs.  Harris  died  on  December  10,  1929  and  was 
buried  in  the  old  family  cemetery  at  Crenshaw 
Hall,  beside  her  husband  who  had  passed  away  two 
years  previously. 

Mrs.  Plummer  Jones 

Robert  Williamson  Turner,  III — Born  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  April  26,  1916.  Parents:  R.  W.  T.  and 
Isabel  Buttorff.  After  attending  the  public  schools 
in  Nashville  and  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida  (1922- 
29)  he  was  graduated  from  Montgomery  Bell  Acad- 
emy in  Nashville,  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  the  School  of  Theology  at  The  University  of 
the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

He  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Penick  in  St. 
Luke's,  Spray,  N.  C,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
congregations  in  Rockingham,  Hamlet  and  Laurin- 
burg,  serving  also  as  civilian  chaplain  at  the  Laur- 
inburg-Maxton  Air  Base. 

Ordained  Priest  by  Bishop  Penick  on  Feb.  15, 
1944  in  St.  Peter's,  Charlotte. 

For  nine  months  he  was  Ass't.  Manager  of  Vade 
Mecum  Camps  and  Conferences  while  in  charge  of 
congregations  at  Walnut  Cove,  Mt.  Airy  and  Ger- 
manton. 

Served  congregations  in  Warrenton  and  Ridge- 
way  two  years  before  being  appointed  by  The  Na- 
tional Council  to  overseas  mission  in  the  Mission- 
ary District  of  Panama  Canal  Zone,  serving  two 


Priestley  Hinton  Mangum 

terms  of  three  years  each,  the  latter  as  Archdeacon 
of  Western  Panama. 

Since  his  return  in  1953,  he  has  nerved  as  Assist- 
ant to  the  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
and  City  Missioner,  then  in  East  Carolina  for  three 
years  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Andrew's,  in  Dare  County. 

Now  serving  the  congregations  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist, Wake  Forest,  St.  John  Evangelist,  N.  Hender- 
son and  Holy  Trinity,  Townsville. 

He  is  married  to  Evelyn  Johnson  Smithwick, 
formerly  of  Louisburg  and  they  have  four  children, 
Isabel,  Robert,  Martha  and  Christopher. 

MRS.  THOMAS  PLUMMER  JONES 
Mattie  Marvie  Williams,  daughter  of  Benjamin 

Craven,  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Williams,  was  born 

in  Franklinton,  N.  C. 

She  married  Thomas  Plummer  Jones  February 

24th,  1897. 

Their  children  are  William  Martin,  Edward 
Broomfield,  and  Thomas  Plummer  Jones,  Jr. 

She  was  a  graduate  of  Salem  College. 

Mrs.  Jones  gave  a  round  stained  lead  window, 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  which  is  over  the  altar. 
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Her  well  grounded  faith,  making  and  installed, 
over  her  long  devoted  life. 

She  died  July  18th,  1961,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five. 

DON  R.  JOHNSTON 

During  Lent  1953  the  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Latta,  Rector 
of  St.  Paul's  at  Louisburg  and  Priest-in-Charge  St. 
John's  of  Wake  County  Mission  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  build  a  church  in  Wake  Forest  and 
worked  tirelessly  to  get  the  work  started. 

Mr.  Don  P.  Johnston,  the  Warden  of  the  Mission, 
was  chairman.  Mrs.  Donald  Gulley  and  Mr.  Priest- 
ley Mangum  the  members  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee. With  only  a  few  communicants  it  was 
practical  to  accept  many  gifts  from  friends  of  other 
denominations  and  from  outside  the  Diocese. 

On  Oct.  19,  1955  Bishop  Penick  broke  ground  for 
the  new  building  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of 
interested  persons  from  near  and  far.  On  Nov.  18 
the  Bishop  came  again  to  lay  the  cornerstone,  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston  had  brought  from  St.  John 
Baptist  Church  on  Holland  Road  in  West  London, 
England. 

The  first  service  was  held  in  the  new  church  on 
Christmas  Day  using  the  same  altar  which  had 
been  used  at  Wake  Union  where  the  mission  was 
first  established  early  in  the  century.  In  the  top 
of  the  altar  is  an  Altar  Stone  also  brought  from 
St.  John  Baptist  in  London  where  it  had  been  in 
use  in  one  of  the  chapels  for  generations  (Raleigh 
Times  2-10-56). 

The  first  Confirmation  Class,  of  twelve,  was  the 
occasion  for  Bishop  Penick's  visit  on  Feb.  26,  1956. 
(N.  C.  Churchman  April  1956).  The  Bishop  stated 
that  this  is  the  only  Altar  Stone  in  the  Diocese  to 
his  knowledge  but  he  had  seen  one  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South. 

On  April  1958  the  mortgage  and  note  to  Wake 
Forest  Building  and  Loan  Association  were  burned 
at  a  ceremony  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Latta 
when  he  complimented  and  discharged  the  com- 
mittee. 

St.  Cyprian's,  Oxford 

St.  Cyprian's  Mission,  Oxford,  N.  C,  was  estab- 
lished about  1909  and  the  first  resident  priest  was 
the  Rev.  Charles  Male  who  labored  here  from  1911 
until  his  death  in  1921.  A  small  wooden  building 
was  secured  to  house  the  small  congregation. 

The  Rev.  F.  H.  U.  Edwards,  now  retired  in  the 
Diocese  of  Atlanta,  came  in  1921  and  remained  un- 
til March  1943  when  he  went  to  become  priest  in 
charge  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Mission,  LaGrange,  Ga. 
Shortly  after  he  came,  a  new  location  for  the 
church  was  secured  and  an  old  colonial  type  of 
building  which  had  housed  two  Baptist  congrega- 
tions, was  removed  to  the  present  location. 

The  present  vicar,  the  Rev.  Othello  D.  Stanley, 
became  priest  in  charge  in  March  1943  and  plans 
were  made  for  securing  funds  to  replace  the  old 


Saint  Cyprian's  Episcopal  Church,  Oxford 

building  which  was  then  about  100  years  old. 
There  was  a  lull  in  the  new  building  program 
when  Mr.  Stanley  left  for  the  Diocese  of  Maryland 
in  December  1952. 

Mr.  Stanley  returned  to  St.  Cyprian's  Mission 
January  1,  1956  and  work  began  in  earnest  to  com- 
plete the  building  fund  enough  to  build.  The  at- 
tractive building  was  erected  in  1959  at  a  cost  of 
$36,500.00  on  the  same  site  of  the  110  year  old  co- 
lonial structure  which  had  been  razed  to  make 
room  for  the  new  building.  We  are  now  looking 
for  better  days  ahead  for  this  mission  which  has 
been  struggling  for  so  many  years. 


Rev.  O.  D.  Stanley 
Saint  Cyprian's 


Rev.  F.  H.  V.  Edwards 
Saint  Cyprian's 
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Saint  Michael's  Episcopal  Church,  Raleigh 

St.  Michaels,  Raleigh 

Saint  Michael's  Church  has  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  having  a  rather  full  history;  and  its  rapid 
growth,  while  told  in  few  words,  is  a  story  of  great 
accomplishments  by  devoted  and  consecrated  peo- 
ple. The  promptness  and  completeness  with  which 
the  Rector,  the  Rev.  James  D.  Beckwith,  responded 
to  our  call  for  material,  is  further  evidence  of  the 
fine  leadership  which  has  led  this  parish  in  its 
rapid  and  substantial  growth. 

The  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  late  Bishop 
Penick  in  this  new  development  moves  us  to  place 
a  picture  of  Bishop  Penick  along  with  the  Rector 
and  several  of  his  devoted  lay  people. 

HISTORY  OF  ST.  MICHAEL'S  CHURCH 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
The  development  of  St.  Michael's  has  been  a 
thrilling  experience  for  all  who  have  observed  it. 
The  most  significant  single  feature  is  the  growing 
realization  by  the  membership  of  the  Church's  im- 
portance today.  Next,  one  would  unquestionably 
cite  the  amazingly  large  number  of  children  asso- 
ciated with  the  church.  As  we  gratefully  and  con- 
fidently meet  the  next  period  of  St.  Michael's 
destiny,  it  is  fitting  to  review  its  history.  In  so 
brief  a  sketch  only  the  highlights  can  be  covered. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.,  first  Sen-    Fred  W.  Reebals,  Senior 
ior  Warden,  Saint  Mich-    Warden,   Saint  Michael's, 
ael's,  Raleigh  Raleigh 


The  Rev.  James  D.  Beck- 
with, Rector,  Saint  Mich- 
ael's, Raleigh 

At  the  Diocesan  Convention  in  May  1947,  Bishop 
Penick  urged  the  clergy  and  lay  delegates  of  the 
larger  cities  to  be  alert  to  the  opportunities  for 
starting  new  residential  missions. 

At  the  annual  congregational  meeting  of  the 
Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Raleigh,  in  January 
1948  the  Rev.  James  McDowell  Dick,  Rector,  pre- 
sented the  need  and  the  opportunity  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  new  Episcopal  Church  here.  Mr.  Dick 
pointed  out  the  growth  of  Raleigh  to  55,000  from 
28,000  population  at  the  turn  of  the  century  when 
the  latest  Episcopal  Church,  St.  Saviour's,  was  es- 
tablished. This  suggestion  met  with  enthusiastic 
approval  of  all  present. 

Subsequently  committees  from  the  three 
Churches,  The  Church  of  The  Good  Shepherd, 
Christ  Church  and  St.  Saviour's  Church,  were  ap- 
pointed and  met  with  Bishop  Penick  to  formulate 
plans  for  the  proposed  new  mission,  to  be  located 
in  northwest  Raleigh.  At  this  time,  Bishop  Penick 
decided  to  wait  until  St.  Saviour's  was  more  firm- 
ly and  securely  established. 

Early  in  1950,  Bishop  Penick  informed  a  com- 
mittee from  The  Church  of  The  Good  Shepherd 
that  the  time  was  right.  On  February  20,  1950,  a 
preliminary  meeting  of  some  75  people  from  the 
Churches  of  Raleigh  met  and  agreed  to  go  forward 
with  the  idea. 

A  letter  was  sent  out  to  the  members  of  the  three 
congregations  inviting  them  to  attend  a  meeting 
on  April  16,  1950,  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary's  School 
at  which  time  plans  for  the  new  congregation 
would  be  discussed  and  an  opportunity  given  those 
who  wished  to  become  charter  members  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  organization  of  the  new  mission. 

The  name,  St.  Michael's,  was  chosen  by  the 
group  on  April  16,  and  the  offer  of  St.  Mary's 
School  of  its  Chapel  as  a  temporary  place  of  wor- 
ship was  gratefully  accepted.  A  Mission  Commit- 
tee of  12  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Penick. 

With  some  160  charter  members,  services  were 
first  held  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary's  School  on 
the  evening  of  May  6,  1950,  with  the  Rev.  I.  Hard- 
ing Hughes  as  temporary  minister-in-charge.  Be- 


ginning  in  June,  services  were  held  each  Sunday 
at  11:00  A.  M.,  with  visiting  ministers  filling  the 
pulpit  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  could  not  be 
present.  In  May  a  beautiful  four  and  one  half  acre 
lot  off  Canterbury  Road  was  given  the  mission  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  York  as  a  church  site. 

The  first  service  held  in  the  temporary  building 
on  the  Church  lot  was  on  September  7  with  Bishop 
Penick  officiating. 

On  October  1,  the  Rev.  James  D.  Beckwith,  for- 
merly of  St.  Andrew's,  Richmond,  assumed  his 
duties  as  the  first  Rector  of  St.  Michael's. 

In  May  1951  under  his  able  leadership  St.  Mi- 
chael's took  on  the  full  status  of  a  Parish — one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  first  service.  The  mem- 
bership has  now  grown  to  300  Communicants  and 
460  Baptized  members,  with  209  enrolled  in  Church 
School. 


Christ  Church,  Raleigh 

Christ  Church,  Raleigh 

Christ  Church  Parish  was  organized  Aug.  1st, 
1821.  The  first  vestry:  Hon.  John  Haywood,  Sr. 
Warden;  Hon.  John  Lewis  Taylor,  Jr.  Warden;  Dr. 
A.  S.  H.  Burges,  Dr.  James  M."  Henderson,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Haywood,  Jr. 

The  Rev.  John  Phillips,  Rector  of  the  Church  in 
Tarboro,  visited  Raleigh  in  his  missionary  activi- 
ties, and  is,  evidently,  responsible  for  getting  the 
Parish  organized. 

The  first  Rector  of  Christ  Church  was  Bishop 
John  Stark  Ravenscroft.  The  Diocese  at  that  time 


Dr.  Mason,  Christ  Church  Rev.  Milton  Barber, 

Christ  Church 


was  unable  to  provide  full  financial  support  of  a 
Bishop,  so  arrangements  were  made  for  Bishop 
Ravenscroft  to  serve  as  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 
which  he  did  for  five  years.  The  second  Rector 
was  the  Rev.  Charles  Elliot,  who  remained  but  one 
year.  The  third  Rector  was  the  Rev.  George  Wash- 
ington Freeman,  who  served  for  eleven  years.  In 
1844  he  was  elected  Missionary  Bishop  of  Arkansas. 
He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Richard  Sharp  Mason, 
whose  ministry  of  thirty  three  years  was  fruitful 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  under  his  guid- 
ance that  the  great  architect  Richard  Upjohn  of 
New  York,  was  secured  to  make  plans  for  a  build- 
ing to  replace  the  frame  structure  which  had  been 
used  up  to  this  time.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  in 
1848,  finished  and  consecrated  in  1854.  This  beau- 
tiful Gothic  structure,  architecturally  perfect,  with 
all  inner  appointments  matching  its  structural 
beauty,  is  a  continuing  monument  to  the  wisdom, 
foresight,  faith,  courage,  and  the  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful,  of  the  Rector,  vestry,  and  congrega- 
tion who  built,  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for 
future  generations.  One  looks  at  Christ  Church 
today  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  noble 
minds,  the  greatness  of  spirit  and  the  consecrated 
efforts  of  those  who  brought  this  shrine  into  being. 
Dr.  Mason  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Matthias  Murray 


Dr.  Marshall,  Christ  Church        Rev.  B.  Daniel  Sapp, 

Christ  Church 
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Marshall,  who  with  love  and  affection  tended  his 
flock  for  thirty  three  years.  It  was  under  Dr. 
Marshall  that  Saint  Saviour's  mission  was  started, 
a  mission  which  served  a  great  purpose  in  its  day, 
and  now  grown  into  a  parish — Saint  Timothy's. 

The  sixth  Rector  was  the  Rev.  Milton  Barber, 
under  whose  devoted  labors  Christ  Church  entered 
upon  another  period  of  spiritual  and  physical 
growth.  Mr.  Barber  was  a  North  Carolinian,  born 
in  Hyde  county,  and  the  fourth  of  his  family  to  en- 
ter the  ministry.  With  the  exception  of  a  period 
in  Texas,  his  whole  ministry  was  spent  in  North 
Carolina,  having  served  in  Saint  Paul's,  Wilming- 
ton, and  the  Holy  Comforter,  Burlington  before 
coming  to  Christ  Church.  Dr.  Barber  and  his 
predecessors,  were  great  men  in  the  finest  and  best 
sense  of  the  word.  Their  greatness  of  mind  and 
ability  was  manifested  in  humility  of  spirit,  sim- 
pleness  in  living,  and  their  love  of  the  people  whom 
they  served.  With  the  passing  of  Dr.  Barber,  some- 
thing of  an  era  passed.  We  like  to  refer  to  them 
as  "The  Old  Timers,"  who  served  their  generation 
well  before  they  fell  on  sleep. 

Christ  Church  has  always  been  fortunate  in  se- 
lecting its  ministers.  From  Bishop  Ravenscroft  to 
the  present  day,  the  Parish  has  been  served  by 
able  men,  who  have  had  in  their  vestries  and  con- 
gregation, many  of  the  finest  and  noblest  men  and 
women  of  their  respective  generations.  With  the 
coming  of  the  Rev.  John  Wright  in  1937,  something 
of  another  era  begins,  an  era  marked  by  expansion 
of  activities  and  missionary  endeavors.  His  dream 
for  a  Parish  Day  School  became  a  reality,  and  still 
serves  an  ever  widening  need.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  William  S.  Lee,  whose  work  here  was 
terminated  by  polio  in  1945.  Mr.  Lee's  recovery 
was  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  of  Divine  healing. 
His  great  faith  met  the  power  of  God,  and  he  has 
continued  a  great  and  useful  ministry — until  re- 
cently the  Dean  of  Saint  John's  Cathedral  in  Den- 
ver, Colorado.  Rev.  Ray  Holder  succeeded  Dr.  Lee. 
and  he  brought  to  the  parish  a  warm  spirit,  a  gift 
for  preaching,  and  an  influence  for  good  which 
moved  beyond  the  limits  of  his  parish. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  C.  Walke, 
whose  special  contribution  was  a  vigorous  educa- 
tional program. 

At  the  time  that  this  sketch  is  written  the  Rev. 
B.  Daniel  Sapp  is  the  Rector,  who  with  two  assist- 
ants, carries  on  the  work  in  the  spirit  and  effective- 
ness of  his  predecessors. 

The  writer  regrets  being  unable  to  present  pictures 
of  more  of  the  laymen  and  lay  women,  who  have 
given  such  able,  loyal,  and  consecrated  service  to 
Christ  Church  Parish.  But  there  were  so  many 
that  it  was  difficult  to  choose.  The  writer  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  the  vestry  of  1921,  meeting 
frequently  in  the  interest  of  the  Missionary  work 
in  the  Diocese,  and  found  them  always  deeply  in- 
terested and  responsive.  They  were  all  able  busi- 
ness and  professional  men,  and  yet  the  most  spirit- 
ual-minded vestry  that  I  have  ever  met.  So  through 


this  vestry,  we  acknowledge  and  commend  the 
many  faithful  members,  who  deserve  to  have  their 
names  preserved  in  the  archives  of  a  parish,  whose 
greatness  and  beauty  in  outward  structure,  signs 
and  symbols,  and  appointments  are  truly  the  ex- 
pression of  the  inward  spirit  of  great  souls. 

St.  Saviour's,  Raleigh 

Saint  Saviour's  is  a  mission  which  began  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Christ  Church,  and  was  organ- 
ized sometime  previous  to  1906 — probably  about 
1890.  The  site  for  the  church  was  given  by  the 
Devereux  family,  and  the  name  was  proposed  by 
Miss  Annie  Devereux.  In  1906  Mr.  Iredell  Johnson 
was  Supt.  of  the  Sunday  School,  and  teacher  of 
the  men's  Bible  class.  Other  teachers:  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Haywood  Trapier,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Winfree,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Davis,  and  Elizabeth  Montgomery.  Mrs. 
Trapier  had  taught  a  small  parish  day  School  in 
the  Church  prior  to  1906,  but  this  had  been  discon- 
tinued. 

About  that  time  Miss  Elizabeth  Cheshire  began 
a  sewing  class,  and  a  cooking  class  in  the  small 
house  of  Tucker  St.  between  Glenwood  and  the 
railroad.  It  was  an  effort  towards  settlement  work, 
which  at  that  time  had  the  emphasis  upon  the  so- 
cial aspects  of  the  Gospel.  This  was  probably  dis- 
continued when  she  went  to  the  Deaconess  House 
in  New  York  for  her  training  for  work  in  China. 
Then,  Christ  Church  built  a  parish  house  next  to 
Saint  Saviour's  Church,  and  a  night  school  for 
adults  who  worked  in  the  cotton  mills  was  begun. 
Miss  May  Johnson  and  one  other  taught  there. 

Dr.  M.  M.  Marshall,  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 
held  a  night  service  at  Saint  Saviour's;  there  was 
no  morning  service  until  the  time  when  he  was 
given  an  assistant.  There  were  a  number  of  as- 
sistants over  a  period  of  years. 

Among  the  ministers  who  served  Saint  Saviour's, 
whose  ministries  were  outstanding,  were  the  Rev. 
Cyprian  Wilcox,  and  the  Rev.  Boston  M.  Lackey. 
Both  were  assistants  to  the  Rector  of  Christ  Church 
with  special  charge  of  the  Saint  Saviour's  mission. 
The  Rev.  Cyprian  Wilcox  was  gifted  for  such  work, 
and  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  young  people. 
There  was  a  story  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  boys' 
"Gang"  in  the  area  of  the  mission  attacked  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilcox  by  stoning  the  house  in  which  he 
lived.  But  instead  of  calling  the  police,  he  went  to 
the  door  and  asked  to  join  the  "gang."  He  was 
accepted  and  in  a  short  time  the  Rev.  Cyprian 
Wilcox  was  the  leader  of  the  gang.  However,  he 
led  them  in  a  different  direction  than  that  which 
they  had  been  traveling.  In  time  they  become 
members  of  the  Church,  and  active  workers  in  it. 

The  Rev.  Boston  Lackey  who  came  as  assistant 
to  the  rector  of  Christ  Church  in  1920  with  charge 
of  the  mission,  was  qualified  by  training  and  ex- 
perience for  the  type  of  work,  with  the  strong 
emphasis  at  that  time  upon  the  social  aspects  of 
the  Gospel.  He  loved  the  people,  and  they  loved 
him. 
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Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Raleigh 

Church  of  The  Good  Shepherd, 
Raleigh 

Cornerstone  Laid  October  20,  1899. 
First  Service  Held  May  17,  1914. 
Consecrated  March  27,  1921. 
RECTORS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  GOOD 
SHEPHERD 
The  Rev.  Edward  Robbins  Rich,  1874-1885. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Strange,  D.D.,  1885-1887. 

(Second  Bishop  of  East  Carolina) 
The  Rev.  William  Meade  Clark,  D.D.,  1887-1890. 
The  Rev.  Isaac  McKendree  Pittenger,  D.D., 
1890-1916. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Aylette  Ashby,  1917-1922. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Gardner  Lane,  1922-1930. 
The  Rev.  Theodore  Hall  Patrick,  Jr.,  1930-1935. 
The  Rev.  James  McDowell  Dick,  1935- 


Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  Jr. 
Long  a  member  and  vestry- 
man 


Interior,  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd 


Saint  Timothy's  Episcopal  Church,  Wilson 

St.  Timothy's,  Wilson 

First  congregation  organized  in  1856.  Admitted 
to  diocese — 1859.  Frame  church  building  and  rec- 
tory erected  in  1859 — present  building  erected  in 
1906.  Parish  completed  1925 — new  Rectory  in 
1928.  An  educational  building  completed  in  1960. 
Present  Rectory,  a  gift  from  a  parishioner  is  lo- 
cated in  another  residential  section  of  the  city. 

St.  Timothy's  has  many  beautiful  memorials 
throughout  the  church  —  also  a  small,  but  very 
lovely  memorial  garden. 

On  Whitsunday,  May  20,  1956,  this  congregation 
celebrated  its  centennial  with  an  eleven  o'clock 
service  in  the  church,  followed  by  a  luncheon  in 
the  parish  house.  Four  hundred  members,  former 
members  and  friends  attended.  Also  two  former 
Rectors,  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Cheatham  of  Pinehurst, 
N.  C.  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Baxter,  Warrenton, 
N.  C.  Both  ministers  assisted  Mr.  Gray  in  the 
service. 

THE  REVEREND  B.  S.  BRONSON 
The  Reverend  B.  S.  Bronson  accepted  a  call  to 
St.  Timothy's  Episcopal  Church,  Wilson,  N.  C,  in 
1879  and  remained  its  Rector  for  ten  years.  He 
resigned  July  1,  1889.  Leaving  Wilson,  he  went  to 
Warrenton,  N.  C.,  where  he  established  a  school  for 
boys.  Under  the  Rectorship  of  Mr.  Bronson,  St. 
Timothy's  increased  in  membership,  and  the  Sun- 
day school  was  one  of  the  outstanding  organiza- 
tions in  the  parish.  The  children's  Easter  service 
was  a  very  special  celebration  and  was  attended 
by  members  of  other  denominations. 

Mrs.  Bronson's  Sunday  school  class  was  com- 
posed of  the  young  girls  in  the  parish,  who  carried 
their  religion  with  them  in  their  everyday  life. 
This  class,  with  only  five  members,  was  the  donor 
of  the  altar  cross,  still  in  use  at  St.  Timothy's. 
JOHN  QUINTUS  BECKWITH 
Born  November  17,  1905,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Re- 
ceived education  from  Lumberton  High  School, 
Lumberton,  N.  C,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
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Saint  Timothy's  Episcopal  Church,  Wilson 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Virginia  Theological  Seminary, 
Alexandria,  Va.  Ordained  into  the  priesthood  June 
1931  by  Bishop  Darst  of  the  Eastern  diocese.  Came 
to  St.  Timothy's  Church,  Wilson,  N.  C.  in  1938 
from  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Hillsboro,  N.  C.  In 
1947,  accepted  a  call  from  St.  Luke's  Church, 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Since  1955,  he  has  been  Associate 
Professor  of  Homiletics  at  Virginia  Theological 
Seminary. 

The  church  paper,  "St.  Timothy's  Church  News," 
was  first  published  by  Mr.  Beckwith,  and  has  con- 
tinued as  a  weekly  bulletin. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Beckwith's  ministry  in  Wilson 
that  a  former  member,  John  Drake,  was  ordained 
into  the  priesthood  at  St.  Timothy's  Church. 
JOHN  ADKINS  GRAY 

Born  in  Farmville,  Va.,  June  27,  1913.  Education: 
Farmville  High  School,  Hampden  Sydney,  B.S. 
1934,  Va.  Theological  Seminary,  B.D.  1941.  Or- 
dained priest  by  Bishop  Brown,  Feb.  1942.  Chaplain 
U.S.N.R.  1943-1945.  Emmanuai  Brook  Hill  Church, 
Richmond,  Va.,  1947-1952.  St.  Timothy's,  Wilson, 
N.  C,  Feb.  1952. 


The  Rev.  B.  S.  Bronson, 
1878-  1889,  Wilson 


William  J.  Boykin, 
1915-9137,  A  Layman, 
Wilson 


The  Rev.  ].  Q.  Beckwith, 

1938-1947 
Saint  Timothy's,  Wilson 


The  Rev.  John  Adkins  Gray, 
Rector,  Saint  Timothy's, 
Wilson 


DURING  RECTORSHIP— St.  Timothy's  has  cel- 
ebrated its  centennial  (1956).  Erected  an  educa- 
tional building  —  housing  assembly  hall,  offices, 
library,  classrooms,  kitchen,  etc.  (1960). 

NEW  PROGRAMS— A  family  service  on  Sunday 
morning — an  adult  Bible  class. 

The  Parish  Council  was  formed  in  1954  by  the 
Rector  as  an  advisory  group  to  the  Rector. 

On  editorial  staff  of  N.  C.  Churchman,  teaches 
summer  classes  at  Camp  Kanuga. 

WILLIAM  JACQUELIN  BOYKIN 
William  Jacqueline  Boykin  was  born  in  Virginia 
in  the  year  1853  and  died  in  Wilson,  N.  C.  on  June 
7,  1937.  Mr.  Boykin  came  to  Wilson  around  1900 
to  enter  the  tobacco  business.  Leaving  the  tobacco 
business,  he  organized  an  ice  and  fuel  company. 
And  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  serving  as  audi- 
tor for  the  County  of  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Boykin  was  Sunday  school  superintendent 
for  many  years,  an  office  he  was  very  much  in- 
terested in. 

He  was  fourth  Junior  Warden  of  St.  Timothy's 
and  the  Parish's  second  Senior  Warden  from  1915- 

1937. 

Attended  the  diocesan  convention  as  a  delegate 

from  St.  Timothy's. 

MRS.  EDWARD  GARLICK  RAWLINGS 
Sarah  Littlejohn  Daniel  Rawlings  was  born  Au- 
gust 4,  1864  in  Wilson,  N.  C.  and  died  May  18,  1935 
in  her  native  town.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  she 
was  the  oldest  original  member  of  St.  Timothy's 
Episcopal  Church.  Mrs.  Rawlings  was  twice  Pres- 
ident of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  —  from  1913  to 
1916,  and  again  from  1923  to  1925. 

As  an  outstanding  Sunday  school  teacher,  her 
pupils  still  remember  the  worthwhile  time  spent 
in  her  class. 

She  not  only  was  a  delegate  time  and  again  to 
the  diocesan  Auxiliary  convention,  but  held  offices 
in  the  women's  work  of  the  diocese. 
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Sarah  Littlejohn  Daniels 
Raivlings,  Wilson 

MINISTERS  WHO  HAVE  SERVED 
SAINT  TIMOTHY'S,  WILSON,  N.  C. 


The  Rev.  William  Murphey   1856-1857 

The  Rev.  F.  Fitzgerald   1858-1859 

The  Rev.  Fenner  Stickney    1 860- 
Th  e  Rev.  Angelo  Benton    1861-1863 

The  Rev.  William  Hunts   

The  Rev.  Israel  Harding   1863-1865 

The  Rev.  Angelo  Benton   1866-1870 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Lamour   1870-1872 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Purcell,  M.D   1872-1874 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  Phelps   1874-1879 

The  Rev.  B.  S.  Bronson   1879-1889 

The  Rev.  R.  E.  Wright   1889-1891 

The  Rev.  C.  J.  Wingate    1891-1896 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Baylis    1896-1897 

The  Rev.  Thorn.  Bell    1898-1900 

The  Rev.  Carey  Gamble    1901-1906 

The  Rev.  T.  A.  Cheatham   1906-1908 

The  Rev.  E.  A.  Edwards   1909-1911 

The  Rev.  I.  W.  Webber-Thompson  1911-1912 

The  Rev.  Martin  Ray   1912-1913 

The  Rev.  C.  G.  Prosperi   1914-1914 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Cheatham   1914-1916 

The  Rev.  Morrison  Bethea  1916-1922 

The  Rev.  Edward  W.  Baxter    1922-1929 

The  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Hale   1929-1931 

The  Rev.  Frank  Dean,  M.D  1932-1937 

The  Rev.  J.  Q.  Beckwith    1938-1947 

The  Rev.  Clarence  E.  Hobgood    1948-1951 

The  Rev.  John  Adkinson  Gray    1952- 


St.  Paul's,  Winston-Salem 

Before  there  was  any  church  or  mission  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Winston-Salem,  the  bishops 
of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  had  from  time  to 
time  been  invited  to  preach  in  the  Moravian 
Church  in  Salem.  Bishop  Atkinson  wrote  in  his 
journal  of  September  1,  1858:  "I  preached  in  the 
Moravian  Church  at  Salem,  and  baptized  two  in- 
fants.  I  was  received  by  that  interesting  commu- 


nity with  the  kindness  they  have  ever  shown  .  .  . 
to  all  ministers  of  our  church  who  have  visited 
them,  and  I  was  gratified  to  learn  that  some  of 
them  are  among  the  largest  contributors  to  the 
fund  now  being  collected  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  house  of  worship  of  our  own  communion  in 
or  near  their  village." 

Nineteen  years  later  the  Rev.  William  Shipp  By- 
num,  deacon,  who  served  the  church  in  Greens- 
boro, and  who  had  held  services  here  in  the  County 
Court  House  reported  on  Salem  and  Winston  to 
the  convention  in  1877:  "Families,  three;  communi- 
cants, thirteen;  a  lot  has  been  bought,  plans  pre- 
pared, and  a  church  has  been  built."  This  first  St. 
Paul's  Church  in  Winston,  a  small  frame  building, 
was  built  on  the  site  that  the  Twin  City  Club  now 
occupies. 

On  January  1,  1879,  the  Rev.  Robert  B.  Sutton, 
D.D.,  was  given  charge  of  Greensboro,  Winston, 
Germanton,  and  several  other  places,  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bynum  assisting.  Mr.  Bynum  resided  in  Win- 
ston and  really  did  the  work  here. 

In  1908  our  parish  built  a  second  house  of  wor- 
ship on  the  northwest  corner  of  West  Fourth  and 
Cherry  Streets  during  the  rectorship  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Teller  Cocke.  This  was  a  small  but  beau- 
tiful stone  building,  to  which  a  parish  house  of 
similar  design  was  later  added  on  the  Cherry 
Street  side. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  communicants  as 
well  as  the  growth  of  Winston-Salem  in  the  down- 
town area  presented  new  problems  to  the  parish, 
and  in  March,  1928,  the  present  edifice  was  begun 
on  Summit  Street.  Services  were  first  held  here 
on  September  8,  1929,  and  the  church  was  conse- 
crated a  month  later. 

The  beloved  rector  of  St.  Paul's  at  the  time  was 
the  Rev.  Robert  Emmet  Gribbin,  who  served  this 
parish  and  this  community  so  faithfully  from  1921 
to  1934,  when  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Western  North  Carolina. 

Bishop  Joseph  B.  Cheshire,  Jr.,  who  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  1880  in  the  first  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  Winston,  consecrated  both  of  the  two 
later  churches. 

No  effort  was  spared  by  the  vestry  and  the 
members  of  the  parish  to  make  our  church  impres- 
sive in  its  beauty  so  that  it  would  inspire  all  who 
entered  to  pray  and  worship.  In  addition,  the  func- 
tional details  were  the  best  and  the  most  modern. 

Cram  and  Ferguson,  of  Boston,  were  the  archi- 
tects; Jacob  and  Youngs,  of  New  York  City,  were 
the  builders.  Both  firms  were  famed  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  many  magnificent  churches, 
including  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  the 
Detroit  Cathedral,  and  the  pro-Cathedral  in  Balti- 
more. 

The  church  when  consecrated  represented  an  in- 
vestment of  nearly  $700,000.  It  is  considered  nota- 
ble throughout  the  nation  for  the  fine  stone  work, 
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the  exquisite  wood  carving  in  the  interior,  and  the 
superb  Skinner  organ,  whose  4,721  pipes  range  in 
length  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  thirty-two  feet. 
The  stained  glass  windows,  all  of  which  have  been 
presented  as  memorials  save  the  one  over  the  altar, 
represent  the  consummate  art  of  the  finest  makers 
of  stained  glass  in  America  —  Reynolds,  Francis 
and  Rohnstock  of  Boston. 

Many  gifts,  besides  the  windows,  have  increased 
the  beauty  and  the  usefulness  of  the  church  in  the 
course  of  the  years.  The  Manly  House  was  left  to 
St.  Paul's  Church  by  Mrs.  Clement  Manly,  a  loyal 
member,  whose  home  it  was  until  her  death  in 
1938.  It  was  used  as  a  rectory  until  1948,  when 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Lasater,  the 
Miller  home  to  the  east  of  the  church  was  added  to 
the  church  properties  to  serve  as  the  rectory.  This 
left  the  Manly  house  free  to  be  used  as  a  youth 
center  and  as  a  residence  for  the  associate  rector. 

In  its  nearly  seventy-five  years  of  growth,  St. 
Paul's  Church  has  had  but  two  senior  wardens, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Buxton,  who  died  in  1917,  and  Mr.  R.  E. 
Lasater,  who  has  served  with  great  devotion  for 
thirty-four  years. 

Fourteen  rectors,  one  associate  rector,  and  three 
assistant  rectors  have  ably  directed  the  forward 
progress  of  our  growth. 

From  "the  families,  three;  communicants,  thir- 
teen" as  reported  in  1877,  St.  Paul's  in  1951  has 
grown  to  its  present  strength  and  prominence  in 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 


The  Rev.  Chas  Theodore      Rev.  Roy  G.  Shannonhouse 
Bland 

REV.  CHARLES  THEODORE  BLAND 
Ordained  Deacon,  St.  Thaddeau's  Church,  Aiken, 
S.  C.  1848;  ordained  Priest  1850.    1852  was  teach- 
ing school  and  was  Assistant  Rector  for  Rev.  Mr. 
Cornioke,  Aiken. 
Spartanburg  1854. 

Missionary  in  charge  Lincolnton,  serving  Ruth- 
erfordton  and  Shelby,  1855. 

Wadesboro,  N.  C,  1872;  Lenoir,  1873;  Leicester, 
1877;  Marion,  1881;  Pittsboro,  1892. 


Retired  (at  the  age  of  84)  1903.  Moved  to  Hick- 
ory, N.  C,  1903.  Died  April  25,  1907.  We  laid  him 
to  rest  in  the  beautiful  Lincolnton  cemetery. 

The  following  account  of  an  anniversary  cele- 
bration will  serve  to  convey  a  better  estimate  of 
the  man  and  a  truer  evaluation  of  his  ministry, 
than  statistics  or  detailed  history  of  his  activities. 
The  name  of  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Bland,  whose  name 
appears  in  the  records  of  many  parishes  in  North 
Carolina;  among  them,  the  Saint  Luke's,  Lincoln- 
ton;  Redeemer,  Shelby;  Saint  Francis,  Rutherford- 
ton;  Saint  John's,  Marion;  Saint  James,  Lenoir; 
Saint  Bartholomew's,  Pittsboro.  On  a  Friday  eve- 
ning, Nov.  16,  1900,  the  Parishioners  at  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew's celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
ordination  to  the  priesthood.  A  newspaper  story 
reveals  much  of  the  man  and  his  ministry,  he  being 
one  of  the  men  trained  at  Valle  Crucis  under 
Bishop  Ives. 

"Mr.  H.  A.  London,  in  a  few  words  fitly  spoken, 
offered  to  Mr.  Bland  the  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  of  those  present. 

Mr.  W.  L.  London,  Senior  Warden  of  the  Parish, 
in  behalf  of  the  Bishop  and  clergy  of  the  Diocese, 
read  the  following  address: 

"To  the  Rev.  Charles  Theodore  Bland,  Rector  of 
Saint  Bartholomew's  Church,  Pittsboro,  and  Senior 
Priest  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  Greeting; 

"We  your  brethren  of  the  clergy,  desire  to  assure 
you  of  our  brotherly  affection,  and  to  offer  you 
our  loving  greetings  upon  the  completion  of  your 
fiftieth  year  of  service  as  a  Priest  of  the  Church. 
Few  are  privileged  to  continue  so  long  at  the  Altar, 
and  of  those  few  a  very  much  smaller  number  are 
blessed  with  health  and  strength  to  render  effec- 
tive service  for  so  extended  a  period.  Your  min- 
istry has  covered  more  than  half  of  the  life  of  the 
organized  Diocese  of  North  Carolina.  You  have 
been  intimately  associated  with,  and  have  enjoyed 
the  affection  and  confidence  of  four  of  its  five 
Bishops.  You  have  been  the  companion  in  labor 
of  two  thirds  of  all  the  clergy.  You  have  served 
faithfully  in  different  parts  of  the  Diocese,  and 
during  the  whole  course  of  your  ministry  you  have 
shown  your  readiness  to  endure  hardness  as  a 
good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  You  have  adorned 
the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  by  purity,  by 
humility,  by  godly  sincerity  and  love.  Your  breth- 
ren see  in  your  life  a  fulfillment  of  the  Apostolic 
injunction  that  a  Presbyter  should  be  a  lover  of 
hospitality:  a  lover  of  good  men,  sober,  just,  tem- 
perate, holding  fast  the  faithful  word  as  he  hath 
been  taught. 

"Long  life  and  continued  power  and  opportunity 
of  effective  service  is  a  blessing  from  the  Lord. 
We  unite  with  you  in  thanking  our  Blessed  Master 
for  this  blessing  extended  to  you.  We  rejoice  with 
you  in  the  assurance  that  He  who  hath  begun  and 
continued  His  good  work  in  you  will  be  with  you 
to  the  end,  and  grant  you  everlasting  peace  and 
triumph  in  the  Kingdom  of  His  elect." 
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REV.  ROYAL  G.  SHANNONHOUSE 

Another  great  Rector  of  the  Pittsboro  Church 
was  the  Rev.  Royal  G.  Shannonhouse.  Not  only 
was  he  a  great  Parish  Priest  who  shepherded  his 
flock  in  the  spirit  and  devotion  of  the  Great  Shep- 
herd, but  his  genius  and  practical  common  sense 
led  him  into  many  fields  of  activity,  and  what- 
ever he  touched  it  was  with  the  hand  of  an  artist, 
with  the  artist's  love  of  beauty,  and  at  the  same 
time  seeing  the  practical  values  of  the  things 
which  drew  his  interest  and  labors.  He  could 
mend  a  Church  roof  with  the  skill  of  a  carpenter, 
train  bird  dogs  and  sell  them  at  a  profit;  also,  he 
was  himself  a  hunter,  and  used  his  dogs  for  his 
personal  pleasure  in  the  hunt.  He  was  an  expert 
in  making  instruments  for  calling  up  turkeys,  and 
many  a  turkey  was  lured  by  his  callers  into  the 
Shannonhouse  larder.  His  turkey  callers  were  on 
the  market  for  some  time.  All  of  his  accomplish- 
ments in  this  world  of  practical  things  were  ac- 
complished by  a  man  with  one  hand. 

But  with  Royal  Shannonhouse,  his  work  as  a 
minister  came  first.  He  was  highly  educated,  an 
outstanding  preacher,  and  above  all,  a  pastor  who 
visited  his  flock,  and  always  with  them  in  times 
of  sickness.  He  was  a  missionary-minded  man 
who,  believing  much  in  the  Church  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  established  missions  in  other  places, 
often  helping  with  his  own  hands  in  erecting  build- 
ings. For  17  years  he  was  Rector  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew's, Pittsboro,  and  from  this  base  carried 
on  activities  as  missionary,  and  as  a  man  gifted  in 
doing  many  things  in  fields  which  called  for  prac- 
tical ability,  and  common  sense  mingled  with  a 
deep  sense  of  artistry. 

Royal  G.  Shannonhouse  was  born  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina, and  the  General  Seminary  in  New  York. 
Regrettably,  we  cannot  record  the  full  story  of  the 
man,  and  his  many  achievements  —  and  all  of  the 
things  done  were  done  by  a  man  with  one  hand, 
having  lost  a  hand  in  an  accident  in  early  life. 
He  was  a  living  example  of  the  old  saying  that 
"There  is  more  in  the  man  than  there  is  in  the 
land."  "Lands"  of  many  kinds  were  changed  and 
enriched  at  the  touch  of  Royal  G.  Shannonhouse. 

Among  the  families  of  Saint  Bartholomew's,  is 
that  of  the  H.  A.  London  family  who  have  been 
associated  over  a  long  period  of  time  with  the 
Parish,  and  have  contributed  much  in  every  way 
to  its  well-being.  Indeed,  this  family  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  Church  throughout  the  Diocese, 
and  one  of  the  living  members,  Arthur  London, 
is  now  the  Historiographer  of  the  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Author  of  a  Biography  of  Bishop 
Cheshire,  and  other  publications. 

We  are  giving  detailed  stories  of  a  few  parishes 
and  missions  which  are  representative  of  the 
Church  at  different  periods.  This  address  of  the 
Rev.  Boston  Lackey  embraces  so  many  people  and 
different  parts  of  the  Diocese  that  we  deem  it 
worthy  of  inclusion  here. 


Saint  Paul's  Wilkesboro 

St.  Paul's,  Wilkesboro 

1836  ADDRESS  MADE  BY  1936 

THE  REV.  BOSTON  M.  LACKEY, 
AT  THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 
It  is  my  happy  privilege  to  be  present  on  this 
auspicious  occasion;  especially  as  I  am  here  in  the 
capacity  of  your  rector,  and  as  such,  sharing  in 
the  life  of  this  historic  parish.  Today,  as  we  read 
the  history  of  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  the  noble, 
faithful  souls  who  formed  and  sustained  this  par- 
ish, we  realize  that  ours  is  a  noble  heritage,  and 
that  it  is  a  great  and  precious  privilege  to  share, 
as  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  fellowship 
of  those  saintly  souls,  who  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion served  their  Master  faithfully,  and  now  rest 
with  Him  in  Paradise. 

Saint  Paul's,  artistic  in  its  simplicity,  and  pic- 
turesque in  its  setting,  is  replete  with  historic  and 
personal  interest  to  a  large  number  of  people 
throughout  the  state;  many  prominent  and  influ- 
ential people,  whose  spiritual  identity  was  with 
Saint  Paul's,  moved  out  into  other  parts  of  the 
state  to  make  their  contribution  to  the  social,  po- 
litical and  religious  life  of  the  state. 

Situated,  as  is  Saint  Paul's,  on  a  lofty  hill  it  has 
a  commanding  and  extensive  view  of  the  surround- 
ing mountains  to  the  north,  and  of  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Yadkin  below.  It  is  a  fitting  spot  for 
a  temple  erected  to  Him  who  maketh  mountains 
and  valleys,  and  adorns  them  with  living  beauty. 
Standing  here  one  feels: 

"God  made  these  hills;  no  matter  how, 
Nor  whether  in  ages  of  time  or  in  fleeting 
hour; 

They  manifest  in  majesty,  and  strength, 
His  beauty,  graciousness,  and  power." 
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The  beginnings  of  the  Church  in  Wilkcsboro 
date  from  a  baptismal  service  which  was  con- 
ducted by  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Levi  Silliman  Ives,  the 
then  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  on 
Sept.  13th,  1836  —  one  hundred  years  ago  today. 
This  service  was  held  in  the  home  of  Mr.  James 
Dodge,  nephew  of  the  distinguished  Washington 
Irving;  and  the  three  children  of  Mr.  Dodge  were 
baptized.  One  of  these  children,  Ann  Sarah,  be- 
came the  wife  of  Mr.  Chalmers  Glenn,  and  the 
mother  of  the  late  Robert  B.  Glenn,  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  from  1905-09.  Shortly  afterward 
Mr.  Dodge  and  family  moved  to  Lincolnton,  and 
became  identified  with  the  work  of  the  Church  in 
that  town. 

Following  the  baptismal  service  noted  above 
only  two  services  of  the  Church  were  held  in  this 
community  over  a  period  of  six  years,  and  these 
by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  at  intervals  of  three 
years.  But  on  each  occasion  he  preached,  bap- 
tized, and  confirmed;  the  services,  necessarily 
being  held  in  private  homes.  For  another  six  years 
the  Bishop  made  annual  visitations;  preaching, 
baptizing,  and  confirming. 

The  little  group  of  Church  people  in  the  commu- 
nity were  men  and  women  of  great  fortitude  and 
courage;  and  believed  strongly  in  the  principles  of 
their  Church.  For  eight  years  they  were  without 
a  shepherd,  save  the  ministrations  of  the  chief 
pastor,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  could  only  be  at 
long  intervals.  They  decided  to  build  a  Church, 
in  anticipation  of  securing  further  ministrations  of 
the  Church,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1847  a  sub- 
scription was  commenced  for  the  building  of  a 
house  of  worship.  The  history  of  the  Church  in 
the  parish  register  says  that  shortly  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  subscription,  the  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists  in  the  community  likewise  commenced 
similar  subscriptions.  This,  evidently,  gave  impetus 
to  the  Episcopalians,  for  the  history  goes  on  to  say 
that  a  sufficient  amount  was  soon  collected  to 
warrant  the  commencement  of  the  building.  The 
contract  was  let  in  May  1848,  the  work  began  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  and  finished  by  July 
1849. 

The  charter  members  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Gwyn,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Calloway,  Miss  Fannie 
Williams,  and  Mrs  Mary  Taylor  Peden. 

The  Church  was  consecrated  on  July  8th,  1849. 
In  one  of  the  Diocesan  Journals  Bishop  Ives  writes: 
"On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Trin- 
ity, consecrated  in  the  town  of  Wilkesborough,  a 
Church  by  the  title  of  St.  Paul's  Church;  preach- 
ing on  the  occasion,  and  administering  the  Holy 
Communion.  This  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  structure 
of  brick,  erected  at  small  expense,  with  free  sit- 
tings and  without  debt;  showing  what  may  be  ef- 
fected by  a  few  Churchmen  with  small  means, 
applied  with  directed  zeal.  In  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  confirmed  12  persons." 

This  consecration  service  was  indeed  a  happy 
occasion  for  this  small  band  of  devoted  Church- 


men and  Church  women,  who  had  labored  so 
faithfully,  and  at  great  sacrifice,  towards  the  real- 
ization of  their  dreams.  A  most  unique,  and  what 
must  have  been  an  impressive  part,  of  the  service, 
was  the  presence,  and  help,  of  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  divinity  school  at  Valle  Crucis. 
They  walked  the  entire  distance1  of  forty-five  miles, 
and  though  tired  and  wearied  from  the  long  jour- 
ney, when  they  reached  Wilkcsboro  at  sunset,,  July 
7th,  1849,  1,1 1 oy  marched  into  town,  bearing  pil- 
grim's staffs,  chanting,  in  well-trained  unison,  the 
Gloria  in  Exe-elsis.  Their  singing  made  a  deep 
impression;  to  such  an  extent  that,  it,  has  become 
traditional,  bodi  in  tin*  history  of  Saint,  Paid's,  and 
of  the  Valle  Crucis  School. 

The  site  on  which  the  Church  stands  was  given 
by  the  late  Samuel  Finlay  Patterson,  ancestor  of 
the  Patterson  family  who  have  given  so  generously 
in  later  years  to  both  Church  and  state.  In  the 
register  of  deeds  office'  in  the  court,  house  the  deed 
is  recorded  which  says  that,  the  lot  was  deeded  by 
Samuel  Finlay  Patterson  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Levi  Silli- 
man Ives,  .John  W.  Wright,  and  George  W.  IVlorde- 
cai,  trustees  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  Diocese1  of  North  Carolina.  Additional  land 
was  donated  by  .James  Gwyn,  esq.,  who,  together 
with  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Mary  Taylor  Peden,  de 
voted  time,  means,  and  unflagging  effort  towards 
the  erection  of  the  Church  building. 

Among  those  who  were1  first  confirmed  in  this 
Church  were  Mrs.  Susan  Dexlge1  (Maemillan)  and 
Mrs.  Annie  Dodge  (Glenn),  great  nieces  e)f  Wash- 
ington Irving.  Also,  in  this  class  wevre'  Mrs.  Mary 
Evans  (Cowles),  Mary  lle'len  Dodge1,  Eue'inela  Wil- 
liams, Dan  Hickerson,  Sarah  Ijowellyn,  Amanda 
Fitzgerald  Grant,  and  the1  following  slaves:  Bynum, 
Phebe,  Betser,  and  Judith.  Anel  thus  in  this  first 
confirmation  class  in  Saint  Paul's  the1  lle)ly  Spirit, 
is  given  in  equal  measure  to  the1  most  prominent 
persons  in  the  parish,  anel  te>  the  humble1  slave's. 
Truly  it  is  a  Holy  Catholic  Church.  Anel,  it  must 
COme  home  te>  us  with  great  seJemnity,  that  one 
hundred  years  ago  today,  two  me'mbers  of  the 
above  mentioned  confirmation  class  we're1  bap- 
tizedi  —  Susan  and  Ann  Dodge. 

The-  first,  clergyman  to  have1  charge  of  the  mis- 
sionary work,  and  be  in  residence  in  Wilkcsboro, 
was  the  Rev.  William  R.  Grios,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He1  came1  te>  Ne>rth  Camlina  and  studied 
theology  in  the  divinity  schoe>l  at  Valle1  Crucis. 
In  the  autumn  e>f  1847  he  was  made1  a  deacon  by 
the  Diocesan,  in  Saint  Matthew's  Church,  Mills- 
boro,  N.  C.  Se>on  thereafter  the  Bishop  appointed 
him  in  charge  e)f  the  work  in  this  place.  lie'  began 
to  e>fficiate  regularly  the  first  Snnelay  in  January 
1848,  and  was  thus  in  charge  whe>n  the  Church 
was  consecrated  the  folhwing  year.  Mr.  Gries 
was  a  ye>ung  man  e>f  pre>mise  at  that  time,  full  e>f 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  his  we>rk.  Having  studied 
medicine  for  two  years  before  ce>ming  te>  Valle 
Crucis,  he  was  especially  fitted  for  missionary 
work  in  the  mountain  district  in  those  days,  as 
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doctors  were  few,  and  travel  difficult.  It  is  said 
that  his  knowledge  of  medicine  made  for  him  such 
splendid  contacts  with  the  people  around  Valle 
Crucis  that  the  other  divinity  students  requested 
him  to  teach  them  the  rudiments  of  medicine. 

He  was  ordained  to  the  Priesthood  by  Bishop 
Ives  on  Sept.  8th,  1850,  in  All  Saints  Church,  Nags 
Head,  N.  C.,  and  returned  to  his  former  work  as 
Priest-in-charge.  He  served  but  a  short  time  fol- 
lowing his  ordination  to  the  Priesthood,  and  re- 
signed to  return  to  his  native  state,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  ministry. 

In  1858,  at  a  Diocesan  Convention  held  in  Saint 
Paul's  Church,  Edenton,  St.  Paul's,  Wilkesboro, 
was  formally  admitted  as  a  parish,  and  its  dele- 
gates; James  R.  Dodge,  James  Gwyn,  James  Callo- 
way, and  Ransom  Hickerson  accordingly  took  their 
seats. 

The  vestry  elected  in  March  previous  to  the 
above  mentioned  convention  were  James  Gwyn, 
James  Calloway,  J.  B.  Gordon,  William  W.  Bar- 
ber, John  T.  Peden,  and  Ransom  Hickerson. 

The  gentlemen  constituting  this  first  vestry  were 
all  men  of  prominence  in  their  day  and  generation. 
General  James  B.  Gorden  had  an  illustrious  career 
in  the  Confederate  army.  He  was  killed  in  the 
battle  at  Brook  Church  on  May  12th,  1864. 

James  Gwyn  was  a  merchant  in  Wilkesboro,  and 
for  many  years  clerk  of  the  court  of  Wilkes  county. 
He  was  a  clean  and  upright  man  in  all  his  deal- 
ings. His  pastor  once  said  of  him,  "A  faithful  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  Christ;  a  man  remarkable  for 
his  insight,  and  unobtrusive  purity. 

Col.  William  Barber,  brother  of  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Barber,  was  born  in  1834.  He  was  Colonel  in  the 
37th  regiment,  N.  C.  troops,  during  the  civil  war. 
He  died  of  wounds  received  in  battle,  being  at  the 
time  of  his  death  about  thirty  years  old.  At  his 
death  the  heart  of  the  great  Lee  was  touched,  and 
afterwards  in  a  letter  written  to  Col.  Barber's 
little  son  Eddie  he  said,  Permit  me  to  urge  upon 
you  to  study  in  your  youth,  the  precepts  of  the 
Holy  Bible,  to  practice  virtue  in  preference  to  all 
things,  and  to  avoid  falsehoods  and  deceptions  of 
every  kind,  which  will  be  sure  to  debase  the  mind 
and  lead  to  every  vice  and  misery.  Keep  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  conduct  of  your  father,  and 
endeavor  to  equal  him  in  goodness,  though  you 
may  fall  short  of  him  in  his  greatness." 

Dr.  James  Calloway  was  loved  and  respected  by 
all,  in  whatever  station  of  life.  He  was  the  father 
of  Mrs.  J.  T.  Hubbard,  one  of  the  most  beloved 
and  esteemed  persons  in  Wilkesboro  today.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  Mrs.  Hubbard  is  present  at  this 
service;  and  I  know  that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of 
this  congregation  and  community  when  I  express 
to  her  the  prayerful  wish  for  many  more  years  of 
happiness.  She  is  a  faithful  member  of  this  par- 
ish, of  which  her  father  was  one  of  the  first  ves- 
trymen. 

Saint  Paul's  second  minister  was  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Wainwright  Barber,  taking  the  status  of  a 


rector  upon  the  admission  of  the  church  as  a  par- 
ish by  the  convention  of  1858.  Mr.  Barber  was 
born  in  Rowan  county  June  18th,  1823,  the  son  of 
William  Barber,  who  was  for  many  years  a  warden 
and  lay  reader  in  Christ  Church,  Rowan  county. 
Richard  Barber  was  educated  in  his  native  county, 
and  at  Valle  Crucis.  He  was  made  a  deacon  May 
12th,  1850,  by  Bishop  Ives,  and  served  for  a  while 
at  Plymouth,  N.  C.  On  account  of  the  climate 
there  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  leave,  and  he 
came  to  Wilkesboro  in  1851.  Here  he  remained 
for  the  rest  of  his  ministry. 

In  Wilkesboro  he  married  Mrs.  Mary  Taylor 
Peden  on  June  22nd,  1853,  and  of  this  union  two 
children  were  born  —  William  Wainwright,  and 
Mary  Taylor. 

Time  forbids  our  giving  a  full  account  of  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Barber.  He  was  a  hard  worker, 
capable,  modest,  humble  in  spirit,  and  deeply  con- 
secrated to  the  Master.  He  was  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  his  influence,  not  only  extended 
over  a  wide  area  in  his  lifetime,  but  lives  today  in 
those  whom  his  ministry  touched,  either  by  contact 
or  the  general  effect  of  his  influence.  One  has  but 
to  hear  the  story  of  him  and  his  labors  to  feel  that 
his  presence  is  still  with  us.  He  labored  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Wilkesboro,  doing  missionary  work 
at  Statesville,  Ronda  and  Elkin.  He  ministered  to 
scattered  communicants  over  a  wide  area.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  ministerial  work  he  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  educational  work  in  the  county,  being  county 
superintendent  of  public  instructions  for  twenty 
years.  In  his  long  ministry  he  ministered  in  many 
instances  to  parents,  their  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. 

For  a  long  period  of  time,  Mr.  Barber  conducted 
a  private  school  for  young  men  at  his  beautiful 
home  on  the  Yadkin,  two  miles  east  of  North 
Wilkesboro.  Here  many  prominent  men  of  this 
State  received  their  education.  Mr.  Barber  was  a 
school-master  of  the  old  type.  Not  long  since  one 
of  his  former  pupils  said  that  with  Mr.  Barber  you 
either  knew  your  lesson  or  you  didn't.  There  was 
no  guess  work  with  him. 

Following  Mr.  Barber  have  come  a  number  of 
ministers,  whose  ministry  extended  over  various 
lengths  of  time.  His  immediate  successor  was  the 
Rev.  James  Stewart  Matthews,  who  served  from 
Nov.  1st,  1896  to  Dec.  1897.  On  the  feast  of  the 
Nativity  1897  the  Rev.  James  A.  Weston,  of  sainted 
memory,  entered  upon  his  rectorate,  which  con- 
tinued for  little  more  than  a  year.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  June  1900  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Phelps,  a 
man  full  of  zeal  and  good  works,  but  his  ministry 
was  of  short  duration.  At  intervals  the  parish  was 
served  by  Rev.  Armand  deRosett  Mears,  the  Rev. 
J.  Norton  Atkins,  Rev.  Mr.  Mcord,  Rev.  W.  R. 
Savage,  Rev.  Eugene  Heald,  Rev.  J.  B.  Sill. 

In  1911  the  Rev.  Theodore  Andrews  came  to  the 
parish,  and  served  most  acceptably  for  two  years. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Wilson,  a 
most  capable  and  energetic  man.    He  served  for 
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three  and  one  half  years.  Both  Mr.  Andrews  and 
Mr.  Wilson  endeared  themselves  to  the  parish  and 
community,  and  did  most  effective  work.  The 
present  rector,  who  is  also  rector  of  St.  James  Le- 
noir, entered  upon  his  duties  here  in  the  early  fall 
of  1929.  Since  that  time  services  have  been  held 
regularly  in  the  parish. 

I  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  mention  many  of 
those  devoted  men  and  women,  whose  services  in 
the  past,  and  those  who  serve  today,  deserve  the 
highest  recognition.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  better 
for  those  of  us  who  live  today  to  let  posterity  judge 
us  and  our  labors. 

On  Jan.  17,  1928  a  violent  windstorm  destroyed 
the  north  wall  of  the  church.  The  little  congrega- 
tion under  the  leadership  of  their  Rector,  Rev. 
John  H.  Griffith,  began  immediately  to  raise  mon- 
ey for  its  restoration. 

At  this  time,  the  citizens  of  this  community  of 
every  creed  and  race  manifested  their  devotion  to 
the  little  church  by  the  way  in  which  they  worked 
and  gave  to  restore  the  church  to  its  present  state 
of  preservation. 

The  Women  of  St.  Paul's  have  made  their  con- 
tribution to  the  Church  work  in  the  parish  also. 
The  Woman's  Auxiliary  was  organized  in  1896  by 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Weston  and  the  late  Miss  Mary  Tay- 
lor Barber  with  Miss  Barber  as  president  and  sec- 
retary. Miss  Barber  was  the  only  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  W.  and  Mary  Taylor  Barber.  After 
graduating  from  St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  with 
honors,  she  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
that  institution,  teaching  Latin  and  Mathematics. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  she  was  called  home  be- 
cause of  her  father's  illness.  In  1879  she  opened  a 
school  for  girls  which  became  known  as  Miss  Mam- 
mie  Barber's  Home  School  for  Girls  and  Young 
Ladies.  For  forty  five  years  Miss  Mammie,  as  she 
was  affectionately  called,  carried  on  this  school, 
giving  Christian  education  to  an  average  of  about 
twenty  students  a  year.  It  was  largely  due  to 
Miss  Barber's  influence  and  energetic  efforts  that 
the  money  was  raised  for  buying  the  rectory  which 
stands  at  the  foot  on  the  south  of  this  Church. 
Miss  Barber  was  untiring  in  her  Church  work.  It 
can  be  said  of  her  what  Dr.  Murdock  said  of  her 
great-grandmother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wainwright 
Barber — "She,"  he  said,  "was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  who  have  graced  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  North  Carolina." 

While  it  isn't  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  tell  of 
the  work  that  is  now  going  on  in  the  parish,  I  can- 
not refrain  from  mentioning  the  fact  that  the  W.  A. 
probably  has  the  largest  membership  now  than  at 
any  time  in  its  history.  One  only  needs  to  observe 
the  improvements  in  the  interior  of  the  Church 
and  on  the  grounds  without,  to  see  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  W.  A.  at  the  present  time  are  awake  to 
their  responsibilities  and  duties  in  this  parish. 


The  history  of  Saint  Paul's  is  not  as  replete  with 
statistics,  as  it  is  with  matters  of  spiritual  qualities 
and  consecrated  service.  We  can  not  write  at 
length  in  terms  of  great  numbers,  but  we  can  write 
voluminously  of  the  spiritual  qualities  which  filled 
and  adorned  the  faithful  souls  whose  spiritual  meat 
and  drink  were  found  here.  We  can  write  of  faiths 
that  never  fail,  and  of  visions  which  never  grow 
dim;  we  can  write  of  loyalties,  devotion,  persever- 
ance; the  patience  of  saints,  the  virtues  of  good 
men  and  women,  and  of  consecration  born  of  deep 
and  abiding  love.  Nurtured  and  nourished  by  this 
spiritual  mother  a  host  of  men  and  women  have 
gone  from  this  place  to  make  a  great  and  lasting 
contribution  to  the  life  of  our  state  and  nation.  On 
the  honored  rolls  of  the  nation's  great  are  names 
that  were  first  written  in  the  records  of  this  his- 
toric Church.  St.  Paul's  has  given  men  to  many 
professions  and  vocations,  whose  exemplary  lives 
and  faithful  service  have  honored  their  parish, 
their  state,  their  nation;  and  given  inspirations  to 
others  to  live  well,  serve  faithfully,  and  to  make 
sacrifices  for  great  principles. 

In  our  celebration  we  can  not  add  to  what  they 
were,  and  to  what  they  achieved,  but  we  can,  and 
do,  thank  God  for  such  rare,  noble  spirits.  We  draw 
inspiration  from  their  lives;  we  take  courage  as 
we  note  their  valiant  fight  for  truth;  and  we  dedi- 
cate ourselves  anew  to  the  principles  for  which 
they  stood,  and  to  the  service  to  which  their  lives 
were  consecrated.  It  is  an  honor,  a  privilege,  to 
us,  the  living,  to  stand  here  today,  and  to  share  in 
their  heritage  which  is  ours  through  them. 

This  spot  is  sacred  ground, 
Hallowed  are  these  walls; 
Made  so  by  noble  souls, 
Who  obeyed  their  Master's  call. 

They  builded  here  an  altar, 

Marking  well  the  place; 

Where  they  knew  His  blessed  presence, 

Saw  the  glory  of  His  face. 

Sustained  by  high,  fine  faith, 
They  wrought,  they  suffered,  died, 
And  knew  the  joy  of  sharing 
Life  with  the  crucified. 

Their  hearts  were  anchored  here, 
And  now  their  bodies  rest, 
Beside  their  sanctuary — 
They  are  at  peace,  and  blest. 

"We  bless  thy  holy  Name  for  all  thy  servants 
departed  this  life  in  thy  faith  and  fear;  beseeching 
thee  to  grant  them  continual  growth  in  thy  love 
and  service,  and  to  give  us  grace  so  to  follow  their 
good  examples,  that  with  them  we  may  be  par- 
takers of  thy  heavenly  Kingdom." 
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The  Emmanuel  Episcopal  Church,  Southern  Pines 

Emmanuel  Church,  Southern  Pines 

The  first  Church  building  located  in  a  different 
section  from  what  it  now  occupies,  was  consecrated 
in  1900.  The  present  structure,  built  in  1926,  was 
during  the  Rectorship  of  the  Rev.  Alaric  J.  Drew, 
and  consecrated  during  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
F.  C.  Brown. 

Other  ministers  who  served  Emmanuel  Church 
with  distinction  and  effectiveness  were:  Rev.  Hen- 
ry T.  Gregory,  who  came  to  Southern  Pines  in  1895 
and  served  until  his  death.  It  was  under  his  min- 
istry that  Emmanuel  Church  showed  its  greatest 
growth.  He  was  beloved,  not  only  by  his  congre- 
gation, but  by  the  community. 

Rev.  F.  Craighill  Brown  was  Rector  from  1930- 
1949,  coming  to  Southern  Pines  from  a  teaching 
position  in  China.  This  was  the  longest  tenure  of 
a  minister  here,  and  during  that  time  the  first 
parish  house  was  built.  On  leaving  here  he  taught 
at  Sewanee  and  Berkely. 

The  Rev.  Martin  Caldwell  became  Rector  in  1956, 
coming  here  from  Rye,  New  York.  He  is  a  native 
of  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  and  graduated  from  David- 
son College  and  the  General  Seminary,  and  under 
his  leadership  the  communicant  list  has  greatly 
increased,  and  additions  to  the  parish  house  made 


Wm.  Plummer  Swett,  Mr.  Edgar  Wiley, 


Rev.  Henry  Y.  Gregory,  Rev.  M.  C.  Caldwell 

it  three  times  its  former  size. 

Among  the  many  laymen  who  have  rendered 
great  service  are  Dr.  William  Plummer  Swett,  who 
came  here  from  Connecticut.  He  was  much  in- 
terested in  and  was  devoted  to  the  little  Church  on 
Bennet  St.,  giving  to  it  his  loyal  support  in  many 
ways.  The  spiritual  uplift  of  the  beauty  of  his 
decoration  of  the  Church  at  Christmas  and  Easter 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Edgar  Wiley,  a  Pharmacist,  came  to  South- 
ern Pines  from  Danville,  Va.  in  1906.  He  served 
on  the  Vestry  during  most  of  his  time  until  his 
death  in  April  1922,  and  was  an  outstanding  Lay 
Reader. 

Edward  Cox,  Jr.,  Son  of  the  Rev.  William  Ed- 
ward Cox  (Antioch  University  and  the  University 
of  the  South)  who  entered  radio  production  after 
service  in  the  army,  at  Wilson,  Jacksonville,  N.  C. 
and  Southern  Pines,  where  he  now  resides. 

Other  names  on  Vestry  from  other  days:  Claude 
Hayes,  Thomas  Kelley,  Swett.  The  writer  had  the 
privilege  (1920-1922)  of  taking  many  services  when 
the  Church  was  on  Bennet  St.,  and  consulting  with 
the  Vestry,  and  remembers  the  men  as  one  of  the 
most  helpful  and  cooperative  vestries  he  ever  knew. 
Emmanuel  Church,  Southern  Pines,  is  one  of  the 
happy  pictures  in  his  gallery  of  recollections. 


k 
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Saint  Luke's  Church,  Salisbury 

St.  Luke's,  Salisbury 

So  much  Church  history  centers  in  Saint  Luke's 
Parish,  that  it  would  require  a  whole  book  to  tell 
the  story,  so,  with  a  brief  sketch,  we  keep  to  our 
original  purpose  to  let  the  pictures  preserve  some 
memories  and  pay  tribute  to  some  great,  faithful 
souls. 

In  1753  a  bill  was  passed  establishing  Rowan 
county  and  Saint  Luke's  Parish.  This  act  was  the 
transference  of  English  law  and  the  Established 
Church  into  the  colonies  according  to  the  charters 
granted  to  the  Lords  Proprietors.  It  had  the  pro- 
vision for  building  churches  and  supporting  Rec- 
tors. This  act  of  establishment  met  with  much 
opposition  from  the  Dissenters,  and  they  being  in 
the  majority  in  Rowan  made  things  difficult  for 
members  of  the  Established  Church.  As  was  the 
situation  in  many  other  eastern  parishes,  there 
were  few,  or  no  ministers  to  shepherd  the  flocks. 
The  first  mention  of  a  minister  was  in  1755  when 
William  Miller  was  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don for  service  in  North  Carolina.   He  was  estab- 
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John  Huske  Tillinghast,      Rev.   Thomas  Frederick 
Rector,  Saint  Luke's,        Davis,  later  became  Bishop 
Salisbury  of  South  Carolina 

lished  as  Rector  of  Saint  Luke's  but  was  not  al- 
lowed to  remain.  The  Dissenters  being  in  the 
majority  they  kept  him  from  settling  in  the  Parish. 
The  next  minister  that  we  find  here  was  the  Rev. 
George  Micklejohn.  He  was  stationed  here  for  a 
time,  but  no  record  that  he  was  ever  installed  as 
Rector.  Later,  he  was  established  in  Saint  Mat- 
thew's Parish,  Orange  County.  The  Rev.  Charles 
Cupples  served  a  brief  period,  baptizing  many 
while  there.  The  next  to  be  installed  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Drage,  whose  commonsense  enabled  him  to 
serve  the  parish  well  and  faithfully,  even  under 
the  most  difficult  circumstances.  During  his  first 
two  years  he  baptized  802  persons.  This  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  while  there  were  many  people 
in  the  area  favoring  the  English  Church,  they  had 
been  neglected  by  English  Ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, and  those  who  loved  and  desired  the  Church 
found  it  difficult  to  survive.  Drage  established  at 
least  twenty  six  preaching  stations,  and  writes  of 
having  baptized  gxeat  numbers.  But  one  man  could 
not  stem  the  tide  against  the  large  numbers  of 
other  Communions,  who  resenting  the  Establish- 
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ment,  made  it  difficult  for  the  Church  to  survive. 
Then  came  the  Revolution.  Dec.  18th,  1776,  at 
Halifax,  a  constitution  was  adopted  for  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Church  of  England  was 
disestablished.  Only  a  few  faithful  souls  remained 
to  keep  the  Church  alive,  during,  and  after  the 
Revolution,  when  there  were  no  ministers  left  to 
shepherd  the  flocks.  It  must  be  stated  here,  though, 
that  many  members  of  the  English  Church  threw 
in  their  lot  with  the  patriots,  and  gave  valuable 
service  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

With  the  election  of  Bishop  Ravenscroft  in  1823 
there  began  the  Revival  of  the  Church  in  Salis- 
bury, and  Rowan  county.  Only  five  clergymen 
were  in  North  Carolina  in  1790  when  the  first  at- 
tempt was  made  to  form  a  Diocese,  and  though  the 
two  clergymen  and  two  laymen  present  ratified 
the  constitution  of  the  General  Convention,  little 
else  was  done.  At  Convention  in  1794,  a  dozen 
delegates  attending,  the  Rev.  Charles  Pettigrew 
was  elected  Bishop,  but  due  to  many  circumstances 
he  was  never  consecrated. 

The  first  clergyman  to  take  an  active  part  in  re- 
viving the  Church  in  Rowan  County  was  the  Rev. 
Robert  Johnson  Miller,  and  as  a  fuller  account  of 
him  and  his  labors  appears  elsewhere,  we  pass  over 
it  here.  At  the  time  friendly  relations  existed  be- 
tween the  Lutherans,  and  the  Church  of  England, 
or,  as  its  official  title  became,  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  the  United  States.  Later,  this 
friendly  cooperation  ceased  to  exist,  and  each  Com- 
munion pursued  its  own  way. 

On  Sunday,  July  27th,  1828  the  New  Saint  Luke's 
was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Ravenscroft.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Wright  reported  in  1828  that  he  had  given  up 
the  charge  of  Christ  Church,  to  become  full  time 
Rector  of  Saint  Luke's  Parish,  but  the  Church  was 
not  in  flourishing  condition.  Succeeding  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wright  were  the  Rev.  John  Morgan.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam W.  Spear,  the  Rev.  Moses  Ashley  Curtis.  In 
1836,  the  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Davis  became  Rector, 


who  found  the  prospects  not  bright,  some  of  the 
members  had  moved  west.  By  1841  the  Church 
had  begun  to  make  improvement,  attesting  to  the 
faithful  work  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis.  The  Rev.  C. 
B.  Walker,  Deacon,  was  made  his  assistant  in  1841, 
and  the  work  was  extended  to  a  wide  field  of  mis- 
sion work.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Davis  after  many 
years  of  faithful  service,  accepted  a  call  to  Camden, 
S.  C,  and  later  was  elected  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  S.  C.  During  the  Civil  War,  many  of  the  men 
of  Saint  Luke's  were  in  the  army,  and  the  number 
of  funerals  during  that  period  attest  to  the  great 
losses  suffered.  The  people  of  the  Parish  were 
deeply  involved  in  giving  every  possible  support 
to  the  Confederate  soldiers.  The  Church  was  used 
for  a  brief  period  as  a  hospital. 

In  the  spring  of  1867  the  Rev.  John  Huske  Til- 
linghast  became  Rector,  and  this  introduces  us  to 
a  new  era  in  the  life  of  Saint  Luke's  Parish. 

Just  as  Reconstruction  days  were  ending  there 
came  to  the  Parish  a  man  whose  learning,  ability, 
and  deep  consecration  brought  the  Parish  into  the 
new  and  emerging  period  of  growth,  which  has 
continued  until  this  day.  So  important  was  this 
man  in  his  wide  influence  that  we  feel  impelled  to 
give  more  than  a  statement  of  Rectorate.  From 
the  Charleston,  S.  C.  News  and  Courier  there  ap- 
peared this  account  of  the  man  and  his  work:  "Dr. 
Murdock's  father,  William  M.  Murdock,  a  native 
of  North  of  Ireland,  of  Scotch  descent,  came  thence 
to  Pennsylvania.  Soon  after,  in  1842,  he  made 
Buncombe  County,  North  Carolina,  his  home,  set- 
tling near  Asheville.  On  March  17th,  1845  Francis 
Johnston  Murdock  was  born.  In  this  healthy  cli- 
mate he  developed  a  strong  body  and  stronger 
mind,  which  characterized  his  whole  career.  Get- 
ting up  into  the  teens  he  was  sent  to  the  Military 
Academy  at  Charleston,  where  he  not  only  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  class  in  his  studies,  but  his  moral 
rectitude,  his  highly  developed  sense  of  justice, 
and  his  physical  prowess  caused  him  to  be  made 
captain  of  the  Citadel.  In  1864,  when  the  star  of 
the  Confederacy  was  on  the  wane,  he,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  with  others  of  the  Academy,  entered 
the  Confederate  army.  He  never  surrendered,  and 
managed  to  return  home  without  signing  any  pa- 
pers or  taking  any  oath.  After  hostilities  ceased, 
at  his  father's  home  in  Buncombe  County  he  took 
up  privately  the  study  of  the  classics,  as  well  as  of 
theology,  and  made  such  rapid  advance  that  he  was 
able  in  1868  to  pass  the  necessary  examinations 
and  be  ordained  Deacon,  and  the  next  year  Priest, 
by  Bishop  Atkinson,  at  Saint  Luke's,  Salisbury. 

After  filling  several  charges  in  Buncombe  Coun- 
ty, at  High  Shoals  in  Wilkes  County  and  Edge- 
combe County,  he  commenced  his  Rectorship  in 
Salisbury  in  June  1872,  and  for  thirty-seven  years 
he  was  uninterruptedly  the  Saint  Luke's  Rector. 
In  his  earlier  days  here  he  taught  school  and  many 
a  man  owes  all  his  education  and  a  great  deal  of 
his  moral  strength  and  rectitude  to  the  Christian 
teachings  of  this  man. 
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One  of  his  greatest  works  was  the  education  of 
young  men  to  the  Episcopal  ministry.  He  spared 
neither  his  own  time,  his  vast  knowledge  or  his 
means  to  pave  the  way  for  young  men  into  the 
priesthood.  Out  of  his  means,  with  his  time,  efforts 
and  training,  he  educated  twelve  young  men  and 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing  many  enter  the 
Priesthood. 

Among  them  were:  Benjamin  Sumner  McKen- 
zie,  Sidney  Stuart  Bost,  Robert  Bruce  Owens, 
Thomas  L.  Trott,  Locke  Winfield  Blackwelder, 
Walter  S.  Loflin,  John  Linker  Saunders,  S.  J.  M. 
Brown  (Deacon),  John  Holland  Crosby,  Thomas 
Nelson  Brincefield,  Francis  Arthurs. 

The  writer  was  personally  acquainted  with  many 
of  these  men,  and  knew  them  as  outstanding  men 
in  the  ministry,  honored  and  beloved  by  their 
parishioners.  Then  there  were  probably  twelve 
more  whom  he  helped  by  teaching  to  obtain  or- 
ders. It  was  ever  his  desire  to  see  his  parish  turn 
out  as  many  shepherds  as  possible.  In  Rowan 
county  Dr.  Murdock  built  six  Episcopal  Chapels, 
organized  congregations  at  a  great  many  places 
and  had  just  purchased  a  lot  for  a  church  at  China 
Grove.  At  every  Convention  he  was  a  dominating 
power.  In  secular  work  Dr.  Murdock  was  pre- 
eminent. He  believed  in  furnishing  work  in  plenty, 
remunerative,  steady  work,  to  all  people.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  Salisbury  Perpetual  Building 
and  Loan  Association  in  March,  1886,  he  has  been 
its  secretary  and  treasurer.  He  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  the  organization  of  the  Salisbury 
Cotton  mills,  was  President  of  Vance  Mills,  and 
was  identified  with  numerous  other  enterprises. 
He  declined  all  church  preferments  in  order  to  stay 
in  Salisbury.  High  church  honors  were  within  his 
reach.  He  eschewed  them  all.  The  University  of 
Sewanee  conferred  upon  him  the  honor  and  title 
of  "Sacre  Theologiae  Doctor." 

In  1884  he  married  Miss  Lily  Marsh,  who  with 
two  children,  F.  J.  Murdock  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Bell,  survive.  This  entire  community  is  saddened 
by  the  news  of  his  death  and  all  social  functions 
have  been  called  off." 

St.  Paul's,  Salisbury 

Rev.  H.  Hunt  Comer,  Priest-in-charge  1961 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  was  founded  by  Dr. 
Francis  Johnstone  Murdock,  Rector  of  St.  Luke's 
Episcopal  Church,  in  1887,  to  serve  the  Chestnut 
Hill  area.  It  was  one  of  the  first,  perhaps  the  first 
church,  built  in  that  part  of  town  and  originally 
occupied  a  site  where  the  Salisbury  Mercantile 
Store  is  now  located  on  the  corner  of  Hill  and 
Railroad  streets.  This  was  a  frame  structure  and 
was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1897.  In  1898 
the  present  St.  Paul's  Church  was  erected  on  the 
corner  of  South  Main  and  Harrison  streets. 

Through  the  years  St.  Paul's  has  ministered  to 
the  spiritual  and  material  needs  of  many  people. 
Never  a  large  church,  it  has  always  been  noted  for 


its  friendly  and  informal  atmosphere  combined 
with  the  devotional  richness  and  abiding  faith  in 
the  church  heritage  of  two  thousand  years  charac- 
teristic of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Strangers  who 
frequently  worship  here  have  commented  on  the 
beautiful  services  and  the  sacredness  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  St.  Paul's. 

In  1956  a  contract  was  made  to  build  an  addition 
to  the  church.  This  building,  an  educational  unit 
costing  $13,400,  connected  to  the  church  by  a  clois- 
ter, houses  the  church  school  classes  for  the  chil- 
dren and  the  women  of  the  church.  The  men's 
class  meets  in  the  parish  hall.  On  June  3,  1956, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Penick,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
North  Carolina,  laid  the  cornerstone  for  the  educa- 
tional building  assisted  by  other  clergy  of  the  area. 

In  January,  1956,  a  magnificent  and  most  con- 
venient sacristy  cabinet  was  made  by  the  Goodman 
Lumber  Company  with  funds  supplied  by  the 
Women's  Bible  Class.  This  cabinet  holds  the  altar 
linens,  vestments,  and  sacred  vessels  used  in  the 
church  services.  The  silver  chalice  and  paten  that 
are  used  at  the  Communion  was  purchased  in  1956 
with  funds  that  were  raised  through  the  use  of  a 
"Talent  Fund."  Inscribed  on  the  base  of  the  chalice 
are  the  words:  "In  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  clergy  of  St.  Paul's  Church  now  in  Para- 
dise." The  remaining  money  in  the  Talent  Fund 
was  used  to  purchase  new  lighting  fixtures  for  the 
nave  of  the  church  and  chairs  for  the  sanctuary. 
About  the  same  time  new  altar  vases,  a  credence 
table,  light  shelf,  Baptismal  font  cover,  shelf,  and 
cross  were  blessed  and  put  into  use. 

The  new  rectory,  corner  of  South  Church  and 
West  Harrison  streets,  was  built  in  the  spring  of 
1951.  It  is  of  brick  construction  and  contains  three 
bedrooms,  two  baths,  kitchen,  breakfast  room,  din- 
ing room,  living  room,  and  study.  This  house  is 
used  by  the  priest  in  charge  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  following  clergy  have  served  St.  Paul's 
Church: 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Murdock,  D.D.,  1887-1896 

Rev.  Robert  Bruce  Owens,  1896 

Rev.  S.  J.  M.  Brown,  1896-1906 

Rev.  Locke  W.  Blackwelder,  1906-1910 

Rev.  Walter  A.  Loflin,  1911-1913 

Rev.  Theodore  Andrews,  1913-1918 

Rev.  William  H.  Hardin,  1918-1921 

Rev.  Thomas  L.  Trott,  1921-1923 

Rev.  K.  L.  Houlder,  1923-1924 

Rev.  John  C.  Seagle,  1925-1930 

Rev.  William  H.  Hardin,  1931-1934 

Rev.  Daniel  Allen,  1935-1941 

Rev.  Gerhart  C.  Stutzer,  1941-1945 

Rev.  John  Paul  Carter,  1947-1950 

Rev.  Alexander  Fraser,  1951-1953 

Rev.  Martin  Caldwell,  1953-1954 

Rev.  Urban  T.  Holmes,  III,  1954-1956 

Rev.  Ward  C.  Courtney,  1956-1957 

Rev.  H.  Hunt  Comer,  1958 
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Calvary  Church,  W adeshoro 

Calvary,  Wadesboro 

The  first  service  ever  held  in  Wadesboro,  North 
Carolina,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
what  was  afterwards  Calvary  Episcopal  Church 
was  held  in  July  1820. 

Calvary  Church  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  four 
oldest  Episcopal  Churches  in  North  Carolina.  The 
cornerstone  of  the  present  Church  was  laid  on 
July  27th,  1892. 

First  services  in  new  Church  were  held  on  Eas- 
ter Sunday,  April  2,  1893. 

In  April  1894  a  session  of  the  Charlotte  Convoca- 
tion was  held  in  Calvary  Church.  While  the  Con- 
vocation was  in  session  the  Church  was  conse- 
crated on  April  18,  1894  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph 
Blount  Cheshire,  Jr. 

The  Consecration  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  F.  J.  Murdock,  then  the  very  able  Rector  of 
St.  Luke's  Church,  Salisbury,  taking  for  his  text, 
"Lord,  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  Thine  house 
and  the  place  where  Thine  honor  dwelleth." 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Atkinson,  Bishop  of 
North  Carolina  and  Mrs.  Atkinson  made  Wades- 
boro their  home  for  several  years  during  the  War 
Between  the  States.  This  was  a  mutual  blessing 
to  Calvary  Church  and  the  town  of  Wadesboro. 

Regrettably,  we  cannot  include  biographies  of 
all  the  people  pictured  here.  But  we  feel  impelled 
to  let  Mrs.  Leake  represent,  as  she  so  completely 
does,  the  many  men  and  women  whose  devotion, 
labors  and  sacrifices  have  made  Calvary  Parish 
what  it  is.  Truly,  all  these  have  wrought  by  Faith, 
and  have  builded  well. 

THE  REV.  ALBERT  SIDNEY  NEWTON 

Born:  October  16,  1930,  Beaufort,  South  Carolina. 

High  School:  R.  J.  Reynolds  High  School,  Win- 
ston-Salem, North  Carolina. 

College:  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.  (B.A.  in  History  with  honors). 

Seminary:  Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  Alex- 
andria (B.D.) 


Altar  in  Calvary  Church,  Wadesboro.  Altar  and  credence 
table  made  by  Silas  McBee  of  Lincolnton  and  New  York 

Places  served:  1956-1958:  St.  Matthew's,  Moores- 
ville,  N.  C;  St.  James',  Iredell  County,  N.  C;  St. 
Alban's,  Davidson,  N.  C;  Episcopal  Chaplain  at 
Davidson  College. 

1958-1960:  Assistant  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

1960:  Rector,  Calvary  Church,  Wadesboro,  N.  C; 
Priest-in-Charge,  All  Souls',  Ansonville,  N.  C. 

THE  REV.  HARVEY  WILLIAM  GLAZIER 

Born:  Moreland,  Georgia,  November  16,  1913. 

Seminaries:  Andover  Newton  Theological  School, 
Newton  Center,  Massachusetts;  Virginia  Episcopal 
Seminary,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

Parishes:  Good  Shepherd,  Wilmington,  N.  C; 
Calvary,  Wadesboro  —  June  1948-July  1955;  St. 
Peter's,  Charlotte— 1955-1956;  St.  John's,  Wythe- 
ville,  Virginia— 1956-1959. 

Death:  March  31,  1959  at  Wytheville,  Virginia. 

THE  REV.  JOHN  FORRY  HAMAKER 
Born:  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  September  28, 
1883. 


Rev.  Albert  Sidney  Newton       Rev.  Harvey  William 

Glazier 
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Rev.  John  F.  Hamaker       James  Archibald  Hardison 


Mrs.  John  Duncan  Leak      Risden  Tyler  Bennett  Little 


College:  University  of  Pennsylvania,  B.S.  degree 
1907;  Philadelphia  Divinity  School  1910;  Ordained 
Deacon  by  Bishop  Darlington  in  1910,  Priest  in 
1911. 

His  early  Ministry  extended  from  New  York 
City  to  California  and  Oregon  and  overseas  with 
the  Y.M.C.A.  during  World  War  I. 

Calvary  Church,  Wadesboro— 1922-1936. 

Retired  July  1942  because  of  disability. 

Died— Raleigh,  March  15,  1945. 

JAMES  ARCHIBALD  HARDISON 
James  Archibald  Hardison  1867-1930  and  his 
wife,  Adele  Louise  Schwarz  Hardison  1867-1958, 
were  known  for  their  exceptional  religious  zeal 
which  was  exemplified  in  their  generous  financial 
aid  and  staunch  support  of  every  phase  of  minis- 
terial and  Church  activity. 

The  Parish  House  is  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Hardison, 
the  marble  tablet  reads: 

"Calvary  Church  Parish  House 
Dedicated  October  20,  1935 
In  loving  memory  of  James  A.  Hardison 

1867  -  1930 
Whose  forethought  and  generosity 
inspired  its  erection — " 
The  Bible,  Missal,  organ,  pews,  carpet,  lighting 
fixtures  and  two  of  the  beautiful  memorial  win- 
dows are  among  the  memorials  in  Calvary  Church 
to  the  Glory  of  God  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardi- 
son, their  sons,  Herman  H.  Hardison  and  James  A. 
Hardison,  Jr.  and  their  families. 

RISDEN  TYLER  BENNETT  LITTLE 
Risden  Tyler  Bennett  Little  and  his  wife,  the 
late  Rebecca  Capers  James  Little,  rendered  faith- 
ful and  consecrated  service  to  Calvary  Church.  Mr. 
Little  served  as  both  Junior  and  Senior  Warden. 

The  recent  sad  death  of  Mrs.  Little  on  May  14, 
1962  is  a  great  loss  to  Calvary  Parish,  the  Rich- 
mond District  and  the  Diocesan  Episcopal  Church- 
women  where  her  ability  and  distinctive  leader- 
ship were  outstanding. 

Mr.  Little's  mother,  Mrs.  Eugene  Little,  served 
as  Church  organist  for  forty-five  years. 


MRS.  THOMAS  ASHE  MARSHALL 
(quoted  from  Church  History) 

"No  history  of  later  years  of  Calvary  Church 
would  be  complete  without  special  mention  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  Ashe  Marshall's  indefatigable  and  faithful 
service  as  Secretary  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
covering  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  as  a  teacher 
in  the  Sunday  School  where  her  great  Christian 
influence  is  still  felt." 

Mirta  Monsalvatge  Marshall  was  born  Decem- 
ber 26,  1882  at  Key  West,  Florida.  In  1904  she 
came  to  Wadesboro  as  a  teacher  and  died  here 
April  26,  1956. 

The  beautiful  Ashe  and  Marshall  Memorial  win- 
dows in  the  Church  were  given  by  Mrs.  Marshall, 
her  sister,  Mrs.  William  Leak  Marshall  and  Mrs. 
William  Leak  Marshall,  Jr. 

MRS.  JOHN  DUNCAN  LEAK 

Mrs.  John  Duncan  Leak,  the  former  Effie  Neville 
Bennett,  was  born  May  22,  1867,  died  Aril  8,  1957. 

Her  grandmother,  Effie  McLaurin  Shepherd,  was 
the  first  Communicant  of  Calvary  Church.  The 
handsome  brass  lectern  and  a  memorial  window 
are  memorials  to  Mrs.  Shepherd  and  her  husband, 
Augustine  Shepherd,  who  was  a  Senior  Warden  of 
the  Church. 

From  the  day  of  her  first  service  to  the  Church 
until  her  death  she  was  staunch  in  her  support  of 
every  activity.  She  sang  in  the  choir,  taught  Sun- 
day School,  decorated  the  Church  for  Easter, 
Christmas  and  Weddings.  The  latter  service  she 
frequently  shared  with  other  denominations  in 
time  of  weddings.  One  of  her  great  joys  was  the 
Parish  Guild  which  rendered  outstanding  service. 

Mrs.  Leak  wrote  and  read,  "The  History  of  Cal- 
vary Church,"  which  is  a  treasured  possession  of 
the  Parish,  when  the  Centennial  of  the  Parish  was 
celebrated  on  Sunday,  December  26,  1920.  The 
beloved  Rev.  E.  A.  Osborne  was  the  visiting  clergy- 
man at  this  service. 

Mrs.  Leak  also  wrote  the  "History  of  the  Parish 
House"  which  she  read  at  the  Dedication  Service, 
October  20,  1935  when  the  Parish  was  honoring  the 
late  James  A.  Hardison. 
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The  Rt.  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Penick  dedicated  this 
building. 

Mrs.  Leak's  daughter,  Mrs.  William  Shultz,  has 
been  the  very  efficient  treasurer  of  Calvary- 
Church  for  32  years. 

All  Souls  Church,  Ansonville,  was  built  1880 
and  consecrated  December  13,  1896  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  Jr. 

The  Rev.  Albert  Sidney  Newton  is  Priest-in- 
Charge  of  All  Souls.  Evening  service  is  held  at 
All  Souls  on  the  first  and  third  Sundays.  The 
Communion  is  celebrated  on  the  first  Sunday. 


Saint  Peter's  Episcopal  Church 

St.  Peter's,  Charlotte 

From  a  handful  of  people  of  notable  character 
and  of  commanding  influence  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  established  in  Charlotte — first  as  a  mission  in 
1834 — later  to  become  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Parish 
of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  in  1844. 

The  first  recorded  service  by  a  minister  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Charlotte  was  held  in  a  church 
erected  for  the  common  worship  of  the  community 
with  no  ecclesiastical  polity  and  unconnected  with 
any  denominational  organization.  This  church  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  the  present  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Bishop  Ravenscroft  spent  the  first  Sun- 
day in  November  1824  in  Charlotte  and  preached 
in  that  church. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  the  services  of  the 
church  here,  and  to  gather  a  congregation  was 
made  by  the  Rev.  John  Morgan,  who  became  rec- 
tor of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Salisbury.  An  Episcopal 
visitation  was  made  June  25th,  1834,  when  Bishop 
Ives  accompanied  Mr.  Morgan  and  confirmed  four 
persons.  Mr.  Morgan  continued  to  officiate  in 
Charlotte  on  occasional  Sundays  until  1835,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Moses  Ashley  Curtis, 
sent  by  Bishop  Ives  to  act  as  a  missionary  in  Meck- 
lenburg and  Lincoln  counties. 

The  first  church  was  a  small  brick  building, 
erected  on  the  lot  opposite  the  Post  Office  on  the 
North  side  of  West  Trade  Street.   This  answered 


the  purpose  of  the  congregation  for  about  ten  years. 
The  faithful  members  of  the  parish  were  obliged 
to  keep  the  light  shining  upon  the  Altar  by  the 
help  of  lay  readers.  The  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
Church  under  many  discouragements  character- 
ized all  this  period  of  parish  history. 

THE  LITTLE  CHURCH 
Up  to  1852  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  Charlotte 
had  been  exceedingly  slow.  There  had  never  been 
a  resident  minister  here,  and  it  was  seldom  that  the 
congregation  enjoyed  the  services  of  a  minister 
more  than  four  or  five  times  a  year.  The  first  resi- 
dent minister  in  Charlotte  was  the  Rev.  Horatio 
H.  Hewitt,  who  moved  from  Wadesboro  to  this 
field  in  1854,  taking  charge  of  St.  Peter's  Church 
in  Charlotte  and  St.  Luke's  Church  in  Lincolnton. 
In  1855  it  was  apparent  that  Charlotte  would  soon 
become  the  chief  town  in  the  state  west  of  Raleigh. 
Mr.  Hewitt  saw  the  importance  of  the  crisis  for 
the  Church.  He  felt  that  the  parish  could  not  grow 
without  increased  accommodation  for  the  congre- 
gation. The  project  was  taken  up  with  spirit  by 
the  members  of  the  congregation  at  the  time  of 
Bishop  Atkinson's  visitation  Easter  1856.  Mr.  Hew- 
itt visited  several  parishes  in  this  Diocese  and  in 
South  Carolina,  soliciting  funds  for  the  proposed 
church.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  raised  by  the 
congregation,  and  donations  were  received  from 
Salisbury,  Fayetteville  and  Wadesboro  in  this  Dio- 
cese and  Cheraw  and  Yorkville  in  South  Carolina. 
With  the  sale  of  the  old  church  lot  the  building 
fund  was  made  large  enough  to  begin  the  church. 
The  new  site  was  purchased  on  the  corner  of  Tryon 
and  Seventh  Streets — the  present  location  of  St. 
Peter's  Church.  The  corner-stone  of  the  new 
church  was  laid  May  21,  1857,  by  Bishop  Atkinson. 
The  building  was  completed  in  1858,  Bishop  At- 
kinson making  his  first  visitation  and  holding 
service  October  10th  of  that  year.  Through  the 
contributions  of  the  members  and  generous  aid  of 
the  citizens  of  Charlotte,  not  of  our  communion, 
the  church  debt  was  paid,  and  the  consecration 
service  was  held  September  23,  1862.  At  this  time 
Rev.  George  M.  Everhart  was  rector  of  the  parish. 
During  his  ministry  St.  Peter's  Church  rendered 
fine  service  to  the  Confederate  soldiers.  In  1864 
the  members  of  the  Parish  participated  in  the  im- 
portation of  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books  from  Eng- 
land. They  purchased  and  shipped  cotton  on  the 
S.  S.  Cornubia  which  sailed  from  Wilmington,  suc- 
cessfully running  the  Federal  blockade.  The  cot- 
ton was  sold  in  England  and  the  proceeds  used 
to  purchase  Bibles  and  Prayer  books  for  the 
Confederate  soldiers.  These  books  reached  Wil- 
mington and  were  distributed  among  the  North 
Carolina  troops.  On  April  23,  1865,  President  Jef- 
ferson Davis  and  a  part  of  his  cabinet,  General 
Cooper  and  other  military  notables,  with  members 
of  Congress  and  prominent  citizens,  made  up  a 
congregation  which  taxed  to  overflowing  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Charlotte.  It  was  the  first  Sunday 
after  Easter  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Everhart  preached 
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the  sermon  referring  with  profound  sorrow,  to  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  the  news  of 
which  President  Davis  heard  while  he  was  in 
Charlotte.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Everhart  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  S.  Bronson,  who  continued 
rector  until  1878. 

The  true  measure  of  the  real  life  of  any  local 
church  is  not  what  it  does  in  the  development  of 
its  own  congregational  interests,  but  the  power  that 
goes  out  into  the  life  of  the  world  around  it.  St. 
Peter's  Parish  showed  from  the  first  much  vitality 
of  this  kind. 

NEW  ERA 

A  new  era  in  St.  Peter's  history  begins  with  the 
years  following  the  Confederate  War.  In  February 
1867  the  Rev.  Benjamin  S.  Bronson  became  rector 
of  the  Parish.  He  was  a  man  of  vision,  looking 
•upon  the  parish  as  an  instrument  of  useful  service 
in  the  community.  One  of  the  great  needs  in  the 
South  after  the  war  was  good  schools.  Mr.  Bron- 
son's  first  and  most  ambitious  undertaking  was  a 
school,  projected  on  a  large  and  generous  scale,  to 
be  built  and  sustained  as  a  permanent  church  in- 
stitution. While  struggling  to  establish  the  school 
in  this  parish,  the  family  of  a  deceased  friend  and 
parishioner,  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson  of  Bertie  County, 
gave  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  several 
thousand  dollars  toward  this  work.  The  school 
had  begun  as  a  parochial  enterprise  and  was  called 
St.  Peter's  School.  Upon  coming  into  the  parish, 
Mr.  Bronson  had  interested  the  vestry  in  his  plans. 
It  had  authorized  and  been  responsible  for  the 
first  purchase  of  land,  and  had  taken  title  to  prop- 
erty, borrowed  money,  and  generally  borne  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  expense.  After  this  gift 
from  the  Thompsons  a  new  development  in  Mr. 
Bronson's  purpose  appeared.  The  name  was 
changed  from  St.  Peter's  School  to  The  Thompson 
Institute,  with  preparations  made  for  giving  it  a 
Diocesan  character  and  conveying  all  the  prop- 
erty, whether  in  the  hands  of  the  vestry  or  of  Mr. 
Bronson,  to  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  Thompson 
Institute.    This  was  in  1872. 

Some  years  later  one  of  the  most  considerable 
enterprises  which  this  Diocese  has  ever  attempted 
took  its  rise  here  in  Charlotte,  having  its  roots  in 
the  work  of  St.  Peter's  Parish.  The  property  of 
the  old  Thompson  Institute,  held  by  Mr.  Bronson, 
thus  became  The  Thompson  Orphanage. 

Another  great  work,  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  had  its 
beginning  under  Mr.  Bronson.  After  it  became 
well  established,  work  began  for  the  Good  Samari- 
tan Hospital,  the  first  hospital  exclusively  for  ne- 
groes in  the  United  States. 

BISHOP  CHESHIRE'S  MINISTRY 
In  1881  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  Jr., 
was  called  to  be  Rector.  He  entered  upon  his  work 
in  May  of  that  year.  He  came  to  the  Parish  full 
of  Missionary  zeal  and  eager  to  extend  the  services 
of  the  Church  throughout  the  growing  City  and 
into  the  County. 


Under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cheshire's  enthusiastic  lead- 
ership, in  the  first  year  of  his  ministry,  the  Vestry 
became  interested  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels  to  further 
the  work  among  the  negro  population.  A  lot  was 
bought  on  South  Mint  Street,  and  in  1883  the  pro- 
posed Church  was  built. 

"THE  MOTHER  CHURCH" 
While  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cheshire  was  Rector  other 
missions  were  organized  in  the  City  and  one  in 
the  County.  St.  Martin's  Chapel  was  one.  St. 
Martin's  is  now  a  flourishing  Parish.  St.  Mark's 
in  the  County  was  another.  It  is  now  a  strong 
rural  mission.  St.  Andrew's,  built  by  Heriot  Clark- 
son  in  memory  of  his  father,  in  West  Charlotte  and 
the  Chapel  of  Hope  on  North  Caldwell  Street  are 
two  others.  St.  Andrew's  is  a  Parish  and  the  Chapel 
of  Hope  is  a  strong  vigorous  Parochial  Mission  of 
St.  Peter's  Parish.  Also  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cheshire  or- 
ganized St.  Paul's  Mission,  now  a  Parish  in  Mon- 
roe, N.  C. 

During  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cheshire's  rectorate,  in 
1883,  an  historic  Diocesan  Convention  was  held  in 
St.  Peter's  church. 

At  this  Convention  a  resolution  was  passed  au- 
thorizing the  formation  of  the  Diocese  of  East  Car- 
olina. 

It  was  at  this  convention  when  the  first  Diocesan 
Branch  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  was  organized. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  after  Mr.  Cheshire 
became  Bishop  he  led  the  movement  to  set  aside 
the  Western  part  of  the  state  as  a  Missionary  Dis- 
trict. This  District  later  became  the  Diocese  of 
Western  North  Carolina. 

Under  Mr.  Cheshire's  ministry  the  present  St. 
Peter's  Church  was  built.  The  Church  erected  in 
1857  was  found  to  be  too  small  for  the  growing  con- 
gregation. In  1892  it  was  taken  down  to  make 
room  for  the  new  church.  Mr.  Cheshire  was  elected 
Bishop  Co-adjutor  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  spring  of  1893. 

During  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Harris  Mallinck- 
rodt  (1904-1914)  the  Parish  House  was  built.  This 
building  has  enabled  the  Parish  to  care  for  a  stead- 
ily growing  Sunday  School  and  meet  the  need  of 
the  many  organizations  as  a  meeting  place  and  a 
center  of  Christian  Social  activities. 

Three  Rectors  of  St.  Peter's  Parish  have  been 
consecrated  Bishops:  The  Rev.  Joseph  Blount  Che- 
shire, the  Rev.  Edwin  Anderson  Penick  and  the 
Rev.  John  Moore  Walker.  Their  pictures  appear 
elsewhere  in  this  historical  booklet  with  the  dates 
and  places  of  their  consecration. 

The  list  of  ministers  who  have  served  St.  Peter's 
since  1844,  is  published  on  another  page,  also  a 
list  of  those  who  were  ordained  to  the  ministry  in 
St.  Peter's  Church. 

The  latest  church  to  be  organized  in  Charlotte  is 
Christ  Church  on  Providence  Road.  This  became 
a  Parish  in  May,  1944.  Numbered  among  its  char- 
ter members  are  over  two  hundred  people  whom 
the  Mother  Church  gave  from  her  membership. 
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Truly  it  has  been  said  that  St.  Peter's  Church 
can  be  likened  unto  a  spiritual  Mother  in  Israel. 
Through  the  early  years  of  adversity  her  mem- 
bers remained  steadfast  in  their  devotion  and  sac- 
rificial service,  to  be  rewarded  in  seeing  the 
Church  blessed  with  the  joy  and  privilege  of  bring- 
ing into  being  all  the  noble  work  that  has  been 
done  through  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  whole 
of  Mecklenburg  County. 


Saint  Peter's  Hospital 


ST.  PETER'S  HOSPITAL 
One  of  the  great  achievements  of  St.  Peter's 
Church  during  those  most  vital  years  of  its  history 
between  1870  and  1900  was  the  founding  and  de- 
velopment of  St.  Peter's  Hospital. 

St.  Peter's  was  a  pioneer  in  its  field,  being  one 
of  the  six  oldest  hospitals  in  the  United  States. 
When  it  was  established  Charlotte  had  a  population 
of  only  6,000  and  was  without  any  provision  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  destitute.  It  was  to  meet 
this  urgent  need  in  the  congregation  and  commu- 
nity that  the  Church  in  1875  formed  the  St.  Peter's 
Church  Aid  Society  out  of  which  came  St.  Peter's 
Hospital. 

A  year  later,  on  January  20th,  1876,  the  hospital 
opened  in  two  rented  rooms  in  a  home  on  East  7th 
Street  between  College  St.  and  the  railroad  under 
the  name  of  the  Charlotte  Home  and  Hospital  with 
two  patients,  one  a  Methodist,  the  other  a  Baptist. 

After  a  few  months  it  was  moved  to  a  house  on 
North  Tryon  Street  where  the  First  Baptist  Church 
now  stands  and  in  1877  plans  were  made  for  the 
purchase  of  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  Poplar  and  West 
Sixth  Street  for  $273.42.  This  money  was  raised 
by  a  Society  of  Children  known  as  the  Busy  Bees 
in  Miss  Hattie  Moore's  "Select  School  for  Girls." 

In  June  of  that  year  the  cornerstone  for  the  new 
building  was  laid  by  Bishop  Atkinson,  but  progress 
on  it  was  slow  since  it  depended  entirely  upon  vol- 
untary contributions.  It  was  not  until  May  30th, 
1878,  that  the  four-room,  one-story  building  was 
finished  and  occupied. 


The  first  years  were  difficult  and  once  in  1881 
the  hospital  had  to  close  its  doors,  but  the  work 
developed  steadily  and  in  1898  the  building  was 
enlarged  to  include  eleven  rooms  for  pay  patients 
as  well  as  two  free  wards. 

The  transformation  from  a  combination  charity 
house  and  hospital,  to  a  scientific  institution  with 
all  modern  medical  equipment  was  completed  and 
the  name  was  changed  to  St.  Peter's  Hospital. 

There  were  other  improvements  in  1899  when  a 
school  of  nursing  was  organized  and  in  1908  a  new 
addition  was  made.  By  1917  the  work  had  grown 
to  formidable  proportions  and  the  active  manage- 
ment of  it,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
women  of  the  church  for  forty  years,  was  given 
over  to  a  group  of  eight  men  representing  the  three 
Episcopal  Parishes  of  Charlotte. 

In  1922  the  hospital  was  practically  rebuilt  at  a 
cost  of  $75,000,  and  again  in  1935  there  were  fur- 
ther improvements  to  the  extent  of  $17,000.  On 
January  20th,  1936,  St.  Peter's  had  its  sixtieth 
birthday. 

Two  years  later  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  again 
faced  with  the  necessity  for  enlarged  facilities  in 
the  hospital  which  had  by  this  time  outgrown  the 
original  site.  Plans  were  laid  for  a  new  building 
and  a  site  was  purchased  in  a  less  congested  part 
of  the  town. 

About  this  time  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  by 
a  number  of  leading  physicians  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  large  city-wide  hospital  to  be  known 
as  the  Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital.  At  their  sug- 
gestion the  city  authorities  approached  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  St.  Peter's  with  a  request  that  they 
be  allowed  to  take  over  the  new  property  and  the 
assets  set  aside  for  the  new  building  as  a  nucleus 
for  a  modern  institution  large  enough  to  serve  a 
community  which  by  this  time  had  grown  to  have 
a  population  of  100,000. 

So  passed  the  name  and  identity  of  St.  Peter's 
Hospital  from  the  city  records,  but  not  from  the 
hearts  and  memories  of  the  people  of  Charlotte. 

The  Memorial  Hospital  still  retains  the  name 
"St.  Peter's"  for  the  fourth  floor,  this  and  the 
Chapel,  a  gift  from  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  and  St. 
Peter's  Board,  bring  to  mind  the  heroic  men  and 
women  who  labored  for  the  sick  in  the  early  days 
of  Charlotte. 

THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN  HOSPITAL 
The  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  whose  purpose  is 
declared  in  its  name,  was  the  first  hospital  in  the 
United  States  built  and  operated  exclusively  for 
Negroes. 

In  1881,  Mrs.  John  Wilkes,  daughter-in-law  of 
Admiral  Charles  Wilkes  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
felt  the  necessity  for  providing  for  the  sick  and 
destitute  of  the  Negro  race.  On  December  18, 
1888  the  cornerstone  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital for  Colored  People  was  laid.  On  September 
23,  1891,  nearly  ten  years  after  the  first  appeals 
were  made,  the  building  was  solemnly  dedicated 
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The  Good  Samaritan  Hospital 

to  the  service  of  God  and  to  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  suffering. 

In  1925  a  modern  addition  was  built  which  more 
than  doubled  the  capacity  of  the  hospital.  This 
was  made  possible  by  the  beneficence  of  J.  B. 
Duke,  W.  R.  Burwell,  the  colored  churches  and 
other  friends. 

It  is  now  a  one  hundred  bed  hospital  with  a 
standard  Grade  A  training  school  of  thirty-eight 
student  nurses.  The  superintendent  is  Miss  Emily 
Marie  Nixon,  R.  N.,  graduate  of  St.  Agnes'  Hos- 
pital, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  hospital  has  two  modernly  equipped  operat- 
ing rooms  and  an  emergency  operating  room.  The 
obstetrical  department  occupies  a  separate  wing, 
built  in  1937,  and  is  modern  in  every  detail. 

In  1943  the  hospital  cared  for  3,584  patients  for 
24,482  patient  days;  555  major  operations  were  per- 
formed; 857  emergencies  were  treated  and  747 
babies  delivered. 

The  heart  of  the  hospital  is  the  chapel,  where 
prayers  are  said  every  morning  at  seven  o'clock, 
from  which  the  nurses  go  on  duty. 

The  hospital  is  governed  by  a  board  of  twelve 
women,  appointment  of  whom  is  approved  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  present  board,  the  majority  of  whom 
have  served  for  many  years,  are  as  follows:  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Marshall,  president;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Murphy,  vice- 
president;  Miss  Emma  J.  Hall,  treasurer;  Mrs.  John 
Stuart  Gaul,  secretary. 

The  institution  stands  as  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  good-will  and  friendship  between  the  races 
and  endeavors  to  serve  at  all  times  with  the  spirit 
of  Him  who  told  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

THOMPSON  ORPHANAGE 

The  early  history  of  St.  Peter's  Parish  was 
marked  by  what  Bishop  Penick  called,  "a  genius 
for  Institutional  development."  Because  of  the 
desire  to  give  practical  expression  to  the  Faith  that 


Saint  Mary's  Chapel 

was  in  them,  members  of  St.  Peter's  Church  found- 
ed St.  Peter's  Hospital,  the  Good  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital for  Colored  People,  and  the  Thompson  Or- 
phanage. 

It  was  while  the  Rev.  Benjamin  S.  Bronson  was 
rector  of  St.  Peter's  that  a  generous  gift  from  a 
friend  made  possible  the  opening  of  the  Orphanage. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Thompson  of  Bertie  County  in  East 
Carolina  had  given  Mr.  Bronson  a  gift  of  money  in 
memory  of  her  husband  with  which  to  open  a  boys 
school.  The  land  was  purchased  (the  present  site) 
and  a  school  building  erected,  but  about  this  time 
Mr.  Bronson  became  impressed  with  the  need  for  a 
home  for  dependent  children  (at  that  time  there 
was  only  one  Orphanage  in  the  State)  and  offered 
to  deed  the  property  and  buildings  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Diocese  to  be  used  for  an  Orphanage,  if  the 
Rev.  Edwin  A.  Osborne  would  serve  as  superin- 
tendent. This  Mr.  Osborne  agreed  to  do,  and  the 
Orphanage  was  duly  organized  in  1887. 

For  twelve  years,  Mr.  Osborne  directed  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Institution  and  built  it  upon  strong  and 
enduring  foundations.  He  was  greatly  loved  and 
respected  by  the  children  and  staff.   Mr.  Osborne 


Rev.  Walter  Smith,  for 
many  years  head  of  the 
Thompson  Orphanage 
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Mrs.    Pearl    Whisenant  Mr.  M.  D.  Whisenant,  Pres- 

shares  with  her  husband  the  ent  Head  of  the  Thompson 

management  of  the  Thomp-  Orphanage 
son  Orphanage 

resigned  as  superintendent  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  war,  to  serve  as  chaplain  of  the 
2nd  Regiment  of  North  Carolina  Volunteers. 

The  Rev.  Walter  J.  Smith  became  the  second 
superintendent  and  for  twenty-four  years,  faith- 
fully and  lovingly  cared  for  the  children  commit- 
ted to  the  Home. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler, 
during  whose  administration  in  1924  a  very  suc- 
cessful campaign  to  raise  money  for  new  buildings 
and  equipment  was  conducted,  and  the  Orphanage 
was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  with  modern  and  at- 
tractive cottages. 

In  June  1940,  Mr.  Manly  D.  Whisnant,  became 
the  fourth  superintendent,  and  under  his  able  and 
efficient  management  the  Orphanage  has  made 
many  forward  steps  and  is  a  source  of  pride  to  all 
Episcopalians  of  North  Carolina.  The  property 
with  a  valuation  of  more  than  $500,000  is  splendid- 
ly located  in  the  center  of  town  near  the  city 
schools  and  Churches. 

At  present  a  staff  of  eighteen  cares  for  about 
ninety  children. 

The  Orphanage  is  proud  of  her  many  graduates 
in  the  service,  two  of  whom  have  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  their  country. 

THE  CHAPEL  OF  HOPE  AND  THE 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  ST.  ANDREW 

The  Chapel  of  Hope  is  a  Parochial  Mission  of  St. 
Peter's  Parish.  It  is  located  on  the  corner  of  North 
Caldwell  and  17th  Sts.  It  was  established  in  the 
year  1896  by  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  of  St. 
Peter's  Church. 

The  members  of  the  Brotherhood  at  that  time 
were:  Revs.  Clarence  C.  Leman  and  Walter  J. 
Smith  and  Messrs.  B.  A.  Southerland,  L.  M.  Stev- 
ens, John  R.  Benson,  W.  A.  Avant,  Heriot  Clarkson, 
B.  S.  Davis,  H.  A.  London,  Adlai  Osborne,  R.  W. 
Vincent,  C.  P.  Wilcox,  and  John  F.  Yorke. 

These  members  had  the  Brotherhood  incorporat- 


The  Chapel  of  Hope  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Saint  Andrew 

ed  under  the  laws  of  North  Carolina  so  they  could 
hold  title  to  property  as  an  organization.  They 
purchased  a  lot  on  15th  Street,  North,  and  built 
thereon  a  small  frame  Church.  This  Church  served 
the  purpose  of  the  Mission  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Cyprian  P.  Wilcox,  a  Brotherhood  member, 
was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Cheshire  and  min- 
istered for  several  years  at  the  Chapel.  He  did 
such  effective  work  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
James  Ker  the  Junior  Warden  of  St.  Peter's  Church 
and  other  Brotherhood  men,  that  a  new  Church 
became  a  necessity. 

The  lot  on  15th  Street  was  sold  and  a  large  lot 
on  the  corner  of  North  Caldwell  and  17th  was 
bought.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  H.  Cutter  a  beautiful  and  adequate  brick 
Church  was  erected.  The  Members  of  the  Brother- 
hood raised  money  for  a  Parish  House  which  was 
built  facing  17th  Street,  the  Church  being  on  the 
corner. 

In  1922  the  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Penick,  Rector  of  St. 
Peter's  Church  and  a  Brotherhood  member,  was 
Consecrated  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  North  Carolina. 


Rev.  William  H.  Wheeler, 
Assistant  Minister,  Saint 
Peter's,  Charlotte 
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The  first  person  he  ordained  to  the  Ministry  was 
another  Brotherhood  man,  Lewis  R.  Anschutz.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Anschutz  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Chapel 
of  Hope.  He  did  a  great  work  there  building  up 
the  Congregation  and  the  Sunday  School  and  or- 
ganizing the  Woman's  Auxiliary  and  the  Men's 
club  and  activities  for  both  the  boys  and  the  girls 
of  the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Anschutz  was  succeeded 
by  another  Brotherhood  man  who  was  ordained  to 
the  Ministry  by  Bishop  Penick,  the  Rev.  Allen 
Person.  He,  too,  did  a  fine  work  at  the  Chapel. 
After  Mr.  Person  the  Chapel  was  ministered  to  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clark.  Dr. 
Clark  served  the  Congregation  of  the  Chapel  for 
eight  years  in  addition  to  his  Ministry  at  St.  Peter's 
Church.  In  1940  the  Vestry  of  St.  Peter's  engaged 
the  Rev.  William  H.  Wheeler  to  assist  Dr.  Clark 
and  Mr.  Wheeler  was  given  charge  of  the  Chapel 
Congregation. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Thomas 
P.  Wharton,  a  Brotherhood  member,  and  by  others 
from  St.  Peter's  Church.  The  fine  Vested  Choir  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  Wall  Whiddit 
and  the  organized  activities  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Carrie  Mclver  Wilkes.  The  Chapel 
Congregation  contributes  towards  its  own  support 
as  well  as  to  the  Cause  of  the  Missionary  work  of 
the  whole  Church.  Services  are  held  every  Sun- 
day and  on  week  days  during  Lent.  The  activities 
of  the  Mission  are  the  Sunday  School,  the  Adult 
Bible  Class,  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  the  two  Boys' 
Clubs  and  the  Girls'  Club. 

THE  REV.  MR.  WHEELER  graduated  from  the 
Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  Diaconate  and  to  the  Priesthood  by 
the  late  Rt.  Rev.  William  Ford  Nichols,  D.D.,  Bish- 
op of  the  Diocese  of  California.  He  served  as  Priest- 
in-Charge  of  St.  James',  Sonora,  California;  St. 
Michael's,  Tuolumne,  California;  St.  Paul's,  Mo- 
desto, California;  Church  of  the  Advent,  Oakland, 
California;  St.  Andrew's  Beacon-on-Hudson,  New 
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York;  "Locum  Tenens"  St.  James',  Wilmington, 
N.  C;  Supt.  Thompson  Orphanage,  Charlotte,  1922- 
1940. 

He  is  now  Minister  in  charge  of  the  Chapel  of 
Hope  and  St.  Andrew's  church,  and  is  also  chap- 
lain of  the  Thompson  Orphanage. 

RT.  REV.  JOSEPH  BLOUNT  CHESHIRE,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  1893-1932. 

Bishop  Cheshire  was  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church 
from  May  1881  to  October  1893.  On  October  15th, 
1893  he  was  Consecrated  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina.  Upon  the  death  of 
Bishop  Theodore  Benedict  Lyman,  December  13th, 
1893  Bishop  Cheshire  succeeded  to  the  Episcopate 
of  the  Diocese. 

RT.  REV.  EDWIN  ANDERSON  PENICK,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 

Bishop  Penick  was  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church 
from  August  1919  to  October  1922. 

On  October  15th,  1922  he  was  consecrated  Bish- 
op Co-adjutor  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 

Upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Joseph  Blount  Che- 
shire, Bishop  Penick  succeeded  to  the  Episcopate 
of  the  Diocese. 

RT.  REV.  JOHN  MOORE  WALKER,  D.D.,  Bish- 
op of  the  Diocese  of  Atlanta. 

Bishop  Walker  was  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church 
from  December  1926  to  September  1931. 

REV.  WILLIS  GAYLORD  CLARK,  D.D.,  Rector 
of  St.  Peter's  Church. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Clark  was  called  to  succeed  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Moore  Walker  as  Rector  of  St. 
Peter's  Church.  He  entered  upon  his  Ministry  on 
All  Saints'  Day,  November  1st,  1931. 

"A  NEVER  FAILING  SUCCESSION  OF 
BENEFACTORS" 

Charlotte,  N.  C,  May  7,  1937 
By  FRANCIS  O.  CLARKSON 
Trustee,  Thompson  Orphanage  Endowment  Fund 
Ever  since  the  founding  of  the  Thompson  Or- 
phanage, fifty  years  ago,  there  has  truly  been 
raised  up  "a  never-failing  succession  of  benefac- 
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tors"  whose  names  will  be  perpetuated  throughout 
all  generations  as  a  blessed  memory. 

First,  and  most  important  of  all  the  gifts  to  this 
institution  was  that  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Thompson,  whose  name  the  Institution  bears.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  a  friend  and  parishioner  of  Rev. 
Benjamin  S.  Bronson,  who  later  became  Rector  of 
St.  Peter's  church  in  Charlotte  in  February,  1867. 
Mr.  Bronson  recognized  the  great  need  to  the  South 
after  the  Civil  War  for  good  schools,  and  attempted 
a  Church  School,  and  "while  struggling  to  estab- 
lish the  school  in  this  parish,  the  family  of  a  de- 
ceased friend  and  parishioner,  Mr.  Lewis  Thomp- 
son, of  Bertie,  gave  him  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  several  thousand  dollars,  toward  his  work." 
With  the  money  and  other  funds  Mr.  Bronson 
bought  land  near  Charlotte.  The  deed  from  Rev. 
Benjamin  S.  Bronson  and  wife,  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  for  about  61  acres, 
is  recorded  in  Book  57,  page  243  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg Registry,  being  dated  January  1,  1886,  and 
that  deed  set  for  the  name  of  the  Institution,  "The 
Thompson  Orphanage  and  Training  Institution." 

The  Vestry  of  St.  Peter's  Church  conveyed  also 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  a 
deed  dated  January  1,  1887,  a  tract  of  land  contain- 
ing about  21  acres,  said  land  was  to  be  used  for  the 
Thompson  Orphanage  and  Training  Institution. 

Mr.  Thompson  died  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  His  daughter,  Mary  had  been  attend- 
ing St.  Mary's  School  in  Raleigh,  and  when  Mr. 
Bronson  proposed  to  establish  a  Church  School,  she 
persuaded  her  mother  to  give  a  large  sum  of  mon- 
ey to  establish  such  a  school  in  memory  of  her 
father. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  Mr.  Thompson  left  de- 
scendants, and  today  his  great-grandson,  Mr. 
Charles  Griffith  of  Leaksville,  is  a  representative 
of  his  parish  at  this  Jubilee  Celebration  of  the 
founding  of  this  institution. 

In  1910,  the  Board  of  Managers  proposed  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  endowment  fund,  and  Mr.  J. 
G.  Shannonhouse,  long  a  friend  of  the  institution 
and  still  living  today  as  one  of  its  truest  friends, 
was  appointed  Trustee  of  the  endowment  fund. 
According  to  his  records  and  books,  the  first  item 
entered  in  1910  was  from  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Fonville's 
estate,  in  the  sum  of  $196.75.  From  1910  until  1920, 
Mr.  Shannonhouse  collected  and  held  the  endow- 
ment funds,  which,  in  1920  upon  his  resignation  as 
Trustee  amounted  to  $18,384.00,  and  during  that 
time  there  were  gifts  to  the  endowment  fund  both 
large  and  small. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the  gifts 
there  is  a  notation  as  follows:  Rev.  Arthur  Wrix- 
on's  estate  of  Warrington,  England,  179  pounds,  3 
shillings,"  which,  interpreted  into  American  mon- 
ey meant  $866.34. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Shannonhouse  in 
1920,  Mr.  J.  H.  Cutter  for  a  short  time  acted  as 


Trustee,  and  upon  his  resignation,  the  writer  was 
elected  Trustee,  and  ever  since  has  acted  in  that 
capacity.  Since  the  writer's  election  as  Trustee  in 
1920,  a  great  many  gifts,  both  large  and  small  have 
been  added  to  the  endowment  fund,  and  it  is  now 
the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  to  carry  to  the  endowment  fund 
all  legacies  and  bequests,  and  also  to  add  to  the 
endowment  fund  gifts  when  so  designated. 

Notable  among  the  gifts  to  the  endowment  fund 
of  the  Institution  is  that  of  Mr.  Lawrence  S.  Holt, 
of  blessed  memory,  who  in  his  lifetime  established 
certain  trusts  making  the  Provident  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia  as  Trustee  and  in  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  the  trust  there  was  paid  to  vari- 
ous institutions,  religious,  educational,  charitable 
and  benevolent  the  sum  of  $710,626.78  as  income 
from  said  trusts.  Of  this  amount  the  Thompson 
Orphanage  in  the  first  fourteen  years  received  in 
income  from  his  magnificent  trust  the  sum  of  $30,- 
631.98,  and  each  year  his  trust  continues  to  pro- 
duce income  for  the  support  of  the  Institution.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  principal  amount  in  trust  for 
the  Orphanage  is  approximately  $44,000.00. 

Another  notable  bequest  was  that  of  the  late 
William  H.  Williamson,  who  in  his  will  appointed 
the  American  Trust  Company  of  Charlotte  his 
Trustee.  It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  held  in 
trust  by  that  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  Or- 
phanage is  approximately  $42,000.00. 

In  recent  years  the  Institution  has  been  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  endowment  left  by  the  late  James  B. 
Duke,  and  this  year  the  income  from  the  endow- 
ment to  the  Institution  amounted  to  approximately 
$2,000.00.  This,  however,  is  not  in  any  way  handled 
by  the  Trustee,  but  is  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Institution  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Duke  Endow- 
ment, but  this  endowment  should  be  mentioned 
here  as  one  of  the  notable  bequests  to  the  Institu- 
tion. Mr.  Benjamin  N.  Duke  left  a  bequest  of 
$10,000.00. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  gifts,  legacies  and  be- 
quests in  the  endowment  fund  do  not  include  the 
thousands  of  gifts  to  the  Institution  by  its  many 
friends,  the  principal  of  which  gifts  are  used  to 
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support  the  Institution  and  are  not  placed  in  the 
endowment  fund.  This  list  would  be  so  long  that 
it  could  not  be  published.  It  includes  the  many 
gifts  to  the  Institution  which  made  possible  the 
splendid  buildings  now  erected  on  the  campus.  The 
story  which  is  sought  to  be  told  here  is  that  of  the 
endowment  fund  only. 

There  is  attached  to  this  account  a  list  of  con- 
tributors, legacies  and  bequests  to  the  endowment 
fund,  and  it  is  a  notable  and  impressive  one. 

According  to  the  last  audit  of  the  Trustee,  the 
said  trustee  holds  endowment  in  the  total  sum  of 
$61,036.93,  and  it  is  estimated  that  other  Trustees 
and  trust  companies  hold  funds  approximately 
$100,000.00.  Therefore,  the  total  endowment  held 
by  the  Trustee  and  others  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $161,000.00. 

Just  recently  one  of  the  former  girls  of  the  Or- 
phanage, Miss  Alice  Perry,  died  in  Biltmore,  North 
Carolina.  It  was  discovered  that  she  had  left  a 
will,  leaving  a  bequest  of  several  hundred  dollars 
to  the  Institution.  So  far  as  we  know  this  is  the 
first  bequest  of  this  kind  to  be  recorded,  and  it  is 
typical  of  the  loyalty  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
have  gone  out  from  the  Institution. 

The  Institution  has  been  notified  of  expectancies 
after  certain  contingencies  amounting  to  substan- 
tial sums  of  money.  Among  these  we  should  men- 
tion the  residuary  bequest  of  Miss  Mary  Van  Ness 
of  Charlotte;  a  bequest  by  the  Rev.  Julian  E.  Ingle, 
late  of  Raleigh;  Mr.  E.  B.  Dewey  of  Goldsboro;  W. 
T.  Stimpson,  formerly  of  North  Carolina  who  died 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida;  Miss  Sallie  M.  Taylor 
of  Salisbury;  Miss  Margaret  A.  Savage  of  Scotland 
Neck,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Kreth  of  Raleigh.  These 
include  either  expectancies  or  legacies  from  estates 
which  have  not  been  settled. 

To  have  had  the  honor  of  acting  as  Trustee  of 
this  fund  has  been  a  pleasure  and  also  a  benedic- 
tion. The  Trustee  is  often  requested  to  set  up  on 
his  books  memorials  to  earnest  Christian  people  by 
their  loved  ones  to  perpetuate  throughout  all  gen- 
erations their  names  as  a  blessed  memory. 

Christ  Church,  Charlotte 

On  July  25,  1943,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  A.  Penick, 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina  organized 
a  Diocesan  Mission,  having  120  confirmed  mem- 
bers, to  be  known  as  Christ  Church,  Charlotte.  A 
group  of  store  buildings  was  rented  and  used  for 
Sunday  School  and  church  activities.  The  Rev. 
M.  George  Henry  of  Tarboro,  N.  C,  accepted  the 
call  to  be  Priest-in-Charge  of  the  new  Mission. 

On  May  9,  1944,  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  received  the  Mission  as  a  Parish, 
with  260  Communicants.  The  Parish  acquired  a 
site  for  a  future  church  plant  on  the  corner  of 
Providence  Road  and  Beverly  Drive,  and,  in  1946 


Christ  Church,  Charlotte 

the  men  of  the  Parish  erected  a  metal  building, 
called  "the  Quonset  Hut,"  for  use  as  a  temporary 
church  and  parish  house.  A  rectory  was  also  ac- 
quired. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  was  elevated  to  the  Bish- 
opric in  1948,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Rightor  be- 
came the  second  rector  of  the  Parish.  During  the 
year  which  elapsed  between  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Henry  and  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Rightor,  the  Parish 
maintained  its  active  life  under  the  leadership  of 
its  wardens  and  lay  readers. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  permanent  church  and 
parish  house  was  laid  on  December  1,  1951,  and  the 
first  service  was  held  on  November  28,  1952,  the 
participants  being  Bishops  Penick,  Baker,  Wright, 
and  Henry,  along  with  the  rector,  lay  readers, 
wardens,  and  a  capacity  congregation  and  friends. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Rightor  accepted  a  call  to  become 
the  rector  of  St.  Thomas  Church,  Owings  Mills, 
Maryland,  in  December  1956.  The  Rev.  Thorn  W. 
Blair  accepted  the  call  of  the  parish  to  become  its 
rector  and  moved  to  Charlotte  in  December  1957. 
Again,  during  the  year  in  which  the  parish  was 
without  a  rector,  activity  was  maintained  by  its 
active  lay  readers  and  wardens. 

The  Church  was  consecrated  on  February  22, 
1959,  in  a  service  participated  in  by  North  Caro- 
lina's three  bishops  and  the  Bishop  Coadjutor  of 
the  Diocese  of  N.  C,  along  with  a  number  of  local 
clergy,  both  Episcopal  and  of  other  denominations. 

As  of  January  1,  1962  Mr.  Blair  continued  as 
Rector  and  the  Parish  had  1882  baptized  members 
and  1305  communicants. 

Holy  Cross,  Valle  Crucis 

The  natural  beauty  of  scenery  in  Western  North 
Carolina  is  well  known  by  most  North  Carolinians, 
and  many  people  outside  the  state,  but  few  people 
know,  even  amongst  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  of  the  faithful  and  devoted  service  of  a 
minister  in  a  section  of  the  state  in  Watauga  coun- 
ty known  as  Valle  Crucis. 

Here,  in  1842,  the  then  Bishop  of  North  Carolina, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Levi  Silliman  Ives,  having  learned  of 
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Holy  Cross,  Valle  Crucis 

this  section  from  a  gentleman  from  New  York  who 
had  made  a  botanical  excursion  into  the  region  in 
1840,  visited  it  and,  becoming  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  people  and  their  needs,  decided  to 
make  it  a  central  point  of  missionary  work  to  es- 
tablish a  school  for  the  mountain  children  and  also 
a  school  to  train  men  for  the  ministry.  In  1842  he 
sent  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Prout  to  begin  the  work. 
He  began  by  collecting  congregations  in  private 
homes,  small  cabins  of  the  mountain  people;  then 
a  schoolhouse  was  built  where  school  was  taught 
and  Sunday  services  held.  In  this  Valley,  where 
three  streams  make  their  junction  and  thus  form 
the  shape  of  a  cross,  the  work  of  the  Church  began 
and  the  name  Valle  Crucis  given  to  it.  The  first 
purchase  of  land  included  125  acres,  which  in  time 
was  increased  to  two  thousand  acres.  More  build- 
ings were  added.  By  1845  the  school  opened  with 
thirty  boys,  soon  increased  to  fifty,  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Thurston  in  charge  of  the  school.  He  was 
assisted  by  several  young  men,  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  of  whom  there  were  seven.  This  first 
attempt  was  not  very  successful,  due  perhaps  to  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  mountain  people  by 
those  in  charge.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thurston  died,  and 
the  school  closed;  later  it  was  reopened  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Jarvis  Buxton,  a  Candidate  for 
Holy  Orders.  This  Mr.  Buxton's  name  will  appear 
again  and  again  in  the  history  of  the  Diocese,  he 
having  served  most  acceptably  and  effectively  in 
many  points  in  the  Diocese.  At  that  time  the  Dio- 
cese of  North  Carolina  included  the  whole  state. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Prout  continued  with  the  missionary 
work. 

In  1844  a  man  named  William  West  Skiles  was 
secured  to  take  charge  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment. He  was  born  in  Hertford,  N.  C,  and  was  an 
experienced  farmer.  He  was  thirty  seven  years  old 
at  the  time,  and  a  young  man  of  excellent  charac- 
ter, much  esteemed,  and  liked  for  his  kindliness 
and  friendliness.  He  soon  won  the  regard  and  af- 
fection of  all  who  knew  him,  and  his  ability  and 


experience  soon  manifested  themselves  in  his  work. 
He,  in  turn,  was  much  impressed  with  the  work 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  enter  the  ministry,  and 
his  name  appears  as  a  Candidate  in  1845.  He  was 
allowed  to  be  made  a  Deacon  without  classical  edu- 
cation, but  his  plain  English  education,  behind 
which  was  common  sense  and  experience,  made 
him  a  man  profitable  for  the  ministry,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  study  to  make  himself  more  fit  for  the 
sacred  ministry.  Soon  Mr.  Skiles  had  almost  gen- 
eral oversight  of  all  the  work,  and  he  labored  with 
faithfulness,  patience,  and  success.  As  the  mission 
family  and  school  grew,  more  and  more  foods  and 
dairy  products  were  grown  and  added  to  the  en- 
terprise. Extra  produce  was  sold  to  help  support 
the  work.  Mr.  Prout  continued  for  sometime  as 
chaplain  of  the  school  and  conducted  services  in 
the  chapel,  which  on  Sundays  were  well  attended. 

After  his  ordination  to  the  Diaconate  Mr.  Skiles 
continued  the  oversight  of  temporal  affairs  at 
Valle  Crucis,  but  added  to  it  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  a  minister,  reading  the  service,  preach- 
ing, catechizing,  visiting,  and  holding  services  at 
outlying  stations.  He  also  added  to  his  studies  such 
a  knowledge  of  illnesses,  and  the  practical  reme- 
dies for  them  that  he  exercised  a  great  usefulness 
in  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  a  supply  of  medicine 
was  kept  at  the  office. 

The  first  buildings  to  be  erected  under  the  di- 
rection of  Bishop  Ives  were  insubstantial  and  yet 
built  at  great  expense,  Bishop  Ives  being  imprac- 
tical in  his  contracts.  The  choice  stock  imported 
from  Philadelphia  was  also  expensive  beyond  its 
success. 

The  mission  work  increased  and  the  Divinity 
students  at  the  School  assisted  in  teaching  and  in 
holding  services  at  outlying  stations. 

In  1847  the  Rev.  Jarvis  Buxton  left  Valle  Crucis 
and  took  charge  of  Trinity  Church,  Asheville, 
where  he  had  a  long  and  useful  ministry. 

When  Mr.  Buxton  left  the  School  and  Church  at 
Valle  Crucis,  the  Rev.  Glennie  French  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  institution,  and  the  work  became 
strictly  religious,  including  the  Divinity  school  and 
Missions.  The  school  for  boys  was  given  up,  the 
store  closed.  The  Mission  work  was  carried  on 
extensively,  and  many  attended  the  services.  At 
this  time  the  work  seemed  encouraging  and  pro- 
phetic of  great  things  to  come.  Clouds  began  ris- 
ing, not  only  over  Valle  Crucis,  but  over  the  Dio- 
cese. Bishop  Ives  began  to  introduce  elements  and 
practices  strange  to  the  mountain  people  and  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  the  Diocese.  He  organ- 
ized an  order  called  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
patterned  something  after  medieval  monasticism, 
with  himself  as  head  of  the  order.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
French  was  appointed  Superior  of  the  order,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Buxton  having  declined  that  post.  From 
this  point  on  the  behaviour  of  the  Bishop  caused 
concern  throughout  the  Diocese.  Misgivings, 
doubts  and  suspicions  arose.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Skiles 
had  become  a  member,  sincerely  and  truly  dedi- 
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cated  to  what  he  believed  the  worthy  character  of 
it,  but  from  our  viewpoint  not  aware  of  its  deep 
implications.  Contributions  fell  off,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  order  were  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources,  and  obliged  to  get  their  living  from  the 
farm.  Mr.  Skiles  and  Mr.  French  labored  on,  but 
the  effects  of  the  Bishop's  acts  were  more  and  more 
being  felt.  The  Bishop,  owing  to  illness,  was  absent 
from  the  Convention  of  1848,  which  met  at  Wil- 
mington, and  the  report  of  the  institution  at  that 
time  attested  to  the  great  opportunity  which  the 
Church  had  in  that  section — an  opportunity  which, 
unfortunately,  was  thrown  away.  At  the  Conven- 
tion in  1849  at  Salisbury  the  committee  report  of 
the  institution  said:  "They  deplore  the  existence  of 
great  agitation  and  alarm,  arising  from  the  impres- 
sions that  doctrines  have  been  preached  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of  this 
Church,  and  that  ceremonies  and  practices  have 
been  introduced,  either  unauthorized  by  the  cus- 
toms of  this  Church,  or  in  plain  violation  of  its 
rubrics."  The  Bishop  assured  the  Convention  that 
the  order  had  been  abolished.  But  from  1848  on 
until  Bishop  Ives  resigned,  there  was  doubt,  and 
suspicion,  and  a  falling  off  of  the  work.  What  had 
been  begun  with  such  high  hopes  ended  in  failure 
for  the  institution,  and  serious  hurt  to  the  Church 
in  the  Diocese. 

In  his  history  of  the  Bishops  of  North  Carolina, 
Marshall  Delancey  Haywood,  expresses  the  belief 
that  the  defection  of  Bishop  Ives  had  small  effect 
upon  the  Church  in  the  Diocese,  as  only  two  mem- 
bers followed  the  Bishop,  one  being  his  wife,  and 
the  other  returned  shortly  afterwards.  This  writer 
takes  a  different  view.  The  effect  is  not  to  be 
judged  alone  by  the  number  that  left  the  Church, 
but  the  doubt,  the  suspicion,  created  during  the 
period  of  his  evasions,  promises,  and  failure  to 
keep  them,  had  an  effect  beyond  the  loss  of  com- 
municants. The  history  of  the  Church  in  that  area, 
and  also  that  of  the  Missionary  District  of  Ashe- 
ville,  later  the  Diocese  of  Western  North  Carolina, 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  suspicion  and  prejudice 
created  during  the  time  that  he  was  Bishop  had  a 
marked  influence  in  keeping  people  from  entering 
the  Church.  The  Church  once  had  the  opportunity 
to  make  the  Church  the  spiritual  home  of  that 
whole  area;  we  lost  that  opportunity,  and  while 
other  Communions  have  grown  rapidly,  the  re- 
mains of  our  great  opportunity  consists  of  a  con- 
gregation of  45  communicants  and  a  resident  Priest. 
(1961  report).  The  schools  are  gone,  the  farming 
interests  have  diminished.  The  entire  area  cov- 
ered by  the  Diocese  of  Western  North  Carolina 
was  settled  by  Scotch-Irish,  Germans,  and  other 
nationalities  which  fled  Europe  to  escape  the  same 
ideas  and  practices  introduced  by  Bishop  Ives.  In 
other  words,  they  were,  and  are,  strongly  Protest- 
ant, and  suspicion  and  distrust  still  remain  of  any- 
thing that  suggests  the  Catholicism  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

During  the  time  of  the  agitation  and  defection  of 


Bishop  Ives,  Mr.  Skiles  had  gone  on  about  his  work 
with  his  usual  devotion  and  ability.  On  a  visit  to 
his  native  East  Carolina  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
1850,  "I  fear  Valle  Crucis  is  in  bad  favor  with 
Churchmen  in  the  Diocese;  there  seems  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  teaching,  even  in  this  part  of  the 
Diocese  where  they  are  certainly  more  friendly 
than  in  other  portions." 

On  his  return  he  labored  on  with  the  same  faith- 
fulness in  pastoral  work,  directing  the  farming, 
and  whatever  other  chore  came  to  hand.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Prout  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Passmore  worked  with 
him,  and  theirs  is  a  record  of  devotion  and  great 
service  to  the  mountain  people  over  a  large  area. 
That  much  of  their  devoted  and  sacrificial  efforts 
did  not  attain  the  long  range  results  which  they  so 
richly  deserved  can  be  attributed  to  the  behaviour 
of  Bishop  Ives,  behaviour  which  Christian  charity 
may  cover  with  the  mantle  of  his  physical  and 
mental  condition,  due,  probably,  to  a  struggle  go- 
ing on  in  his  own  mind  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

After  the  defection  of  Bishop  Ives,  Mr.  Skiles 
was  left  alone  to  continue  missionary  work.  The 
property  which  was  thought  to  have  been  deeded 
to  the  Church  had  not  been,  and  being  encumbered 
with  debt,  was  sold  to  Robert  Miller,  grandson  of 
Parson  Miller.  Mr.  Skiles  was  busy  with  pastoral 
visiting,  counseling  and  ministering  to  the  sick,  as 
his  practical  training  enabled  him  to  substitute  in 
the  medical  care  which  they  could  not  procure.  He 
was  preacher,  pastor,  legal  adviser,  and,  as  a  writer 
described  it,  "sort  of  physician."  He  was  respected, 
loved,  and  warmly  appreciated  by  the  simple 
mountain  people  who  looked  upon  him  as  their 
guide  and  counselor,  friend,  physician,  minister. 
They  called  him  Father  Skiles  because  they  looked 
upon  him,  as  children  view  their  parents,  with  af- 
fection and  trust. 

When  Bishop  Atkinson,  who  succeeded  Bishop 
Ives,  made  his  first  visit  to  Valle  Crucis  in  1854 
he  found  the  institution  in  ruins.  The  Divinity 
school  had  been  closed;  the  physical  properties 
were  in  a  state  of  decay.  It  was  the  influence  of 
this  saintly,  consecrated  Deacon,  Mr.  Skiles,  who, 
to  some  extent,  stemmed  the  tide  of  reaction 
against  the  Church  caused  by  the  behaviour  and 
defection  of  Bishop  Ives.  Traditions  and  memories 
of  the  Bishop  moved  into  the  fogs  and  mists  of  dis- 
appointments and  depression  while  those  of  Mr. 
Skiles  flourished  in  the  sunlight  of  hope  and  affec- 
tion and  remain  unto  this  day  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  those  who  labor  at  Valle  Crucis,  and  those 
who  worship  in  the  Parish. 

And  the  salary  of  this  good  man,  who  labored 
day  in  and  day  out  for  so  many  years,  was  one 
hundred  dollars  per  year,  which  in  1885  was  raised 
to  the  great  sum  of  150  dollars. 

His  reward  was  in  the  satisfaction  he  felt  in  min- 
istering to  God's  people  in  the  hills.  At  one  con- 
vention he  reported  services  at  sixteen  widely 
scattered  points,  which  necessitated  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  of  travel  on  horseback,  and  with 
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no  mention  of  the  hundreds  of  calls  to  minister  to 
the  sick  or  the  many  nights  he  had  nursed  the 
sick,  or  the  hundreds  who  came  to  him  for  advice. 

This  good  man  passed  on  in  1862,  Dec.  8th.  Bish- 
op Atkinson  said  of  him:  "He  was  a  true  mission- 
ary: Humble,  patient,  laborious,  and  affectionate. 
Not  despising  the  day  of  small  things,  and  still  less 
despising  any  human  soul,  however  rude  and  ig- 
norant, and  sin-stained  that  soul  might  be.  Long 
will  the  dwellers  in  the  valleys  and  forests  of  that 
wild  mountain  region  miss  their  faithful  pastor, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  their  physician,  their 
counselor,  and  their  familiar  friend." 

For  many  years  the  work  remained  dormant, 
but  when  the  Rev.  Junius  M.  Horner  became  the 
Bishop  of  the  Missionary  Jurisdiction  of  Asheville, 
he  revived  the  work,  and  made  it  into  a  school  for 
girls,  a  school  which  had  a  most  useful  place  in 
Diocesan  life,  but  which  finally  had  to  close.  Bish- 
op Horner  was  deeply  interested  in  education  and 
in  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  lift  the  whole  area 
to  higher  economic,  social,  and  spiritual  levels. 
Much  money  and  effort  were  invested.  A  large 
orchard  was  set  out,  farming  renewed,  and  Priests 
and  teachers  labored  faithfully.  But  the  great 
visions  of  the  yesteryears  never  materialized.  To- 
day the  buildings  are  used  for  summer  conferences 
for  workers  in  rural  fields,  and  the  Mission  Church 
has  a  communicant  list  of  45. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  been  unable  to  secure 
pictures  of  many  who  wrought  so  faithfully  here. 
If  we  seem  to  end  our  story  on  a  note  of  pessimism 
we  would  add  that  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
through  the  labors  of  many  devoted  servants  of 
God,  there  was  a  ministry  through  the  years  which 
touched  many  lives  with  hope,  compassion,  en- 
lightenment, and  love. 


Rev.  William  ].  Gordon 


William  Jones  Gordon 

My  first  sight  of  him  was  in  a  pulpit 
When  he  was  delivering  a  missionary  address. 
His  face  was  radiant  with  a  glow 
Born  of  great  light  within  his  soul; 


Mother  and  Uncle  of  Will 
Gordon 


Upon  his  countenance  was  writ 

The  Grace  of  God. 

His  speech  was  somewhat  halting, 

But  eloquence  flowed  through  everything  he  said 

Because  his  words  were  freighted  with  deep  love 

For  God  and  man. 

And  as  he  preached, 

And  as  I  looked  and  listened, 

My  mind  kept  going  back  to  another  scene 

Where  another  young  man, 

Flushed  and  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 

Spoke  with  such  luminosity 

That  those  who  saw  and  heard  him  said: 

"His  face  is  like  the  face  of  an  angel." 

So  it  was  with  Will. 

For  forty  years  I  watched  him. 

William  Jones  Gordon. 

Will. 

Will  was  a  shepherd  whose  care  of  souls 

Spelled  out  the  deep  compassionate  concern 

Of  the  Great  Shepherd  of  the  human  sheep. 

In  every  one  he  saw  something 

Of  the  Divine  Image  in  which  man  is  made, 

Loving  it  until  it  issued  forth 

To  fullness  of  spiritual  stature. 

Will  was  a  friend  to  man: 

A  friend  who  through  his  life  and  selfless  service 

Drew  his  friends  with  deathless  cords  of  love 

To  know  the  Master, 

A  friend  who  put  his  life  so  close 

To  other  lives 

That  through  him  they  found  courage,  faith, 

strength 
To  work  faithfully, 
Face  problems  diligently, 
Live  victoriously. 
The  nobility  of  his  great  soul 
Made  his  presence  a  benediction, 
And  in  that  presence  men  stood  taller, 
Thought  higher, 
Acted  more  worthily  — 
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Rt,    Rev.    William    Jones    Miss  Betty  Gordon,  Sister 
Gordon,  Bishop  of  Alaska,    of  Will  Gordon 
Son  of  Will  Gordon 

Will,  like  his  Master,  was  a  gambler 
He  bet  his  life  that  love  would  win, 
Threw  in  the  dice, 
Shared  his  Master's  pain 
To  save  the  world  from  sin. 


Saint  Luke's  Church,  Spray 

St.  Luke's  Church,  Spray 

We  take  the  following  from  a  clipping  in  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal,  with  additional  items 
from  other  papers. 

"William  Jones  Gordon,  who  ministered  to  the 
Leaksville-Spray  people  for  twenty  seven  years, 
had  as  his  chief  hobby  fishing — fishing  for  men. 
He  was  born  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.  and  spent  his 
boyhood  days  there,  moving  later  with  his  mother 
and  sister  to  Chapel  Hill,  where  he  attended  the 
high  school  one  year,  and  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity in  1903.  As  a  part  of  his  record,  he  won  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  and  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Golden  Fleece.  He  took  a  post-graduate  year, 
and  received  his  M.A.  degree.    He  attended  the 


Junior  Choir  at  Spray 

Theological  School  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  two  years, 
and  went  to  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.  At  Sewanee  he  was  a  member 
of  the  baseball  team  during  two  of  its  most  suc- 
cessful seasons.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  in  Saint 
James  Church,  Wilmington,  his  home  Church,  and 
advanced  to  the  Priesthood  in  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  Williamston,  where  he  was  in  charge. 

He  had  studied  with  the  view  in  mind  of  going 
as  a  Missionary  to  China,  and  in  1910  he  accepted 
the  work  at  Spray-Leaksville,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  might  be  free  to  leave  in  one  year 
if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  go  to  China.  God  had 
other  plans  for  him. 

When  he  came  to  Spray  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  represented  by  a  small  frame  building  and  six 
communicants.  When  he  passed  away  the  Epis- 
copal Church  was  represented  in  Spray  by  a  beau- 
tiful stone  Church,  and  195  communicants.  But 
the  Episcopal  Church  was,  and  is,  represented  by 
much  more  than  a  stone  church  and  195  com- 
municants— the  spirit  of  William  Jones  Gordon 
continues  to  live  in  Saint  Luke's  Church,  and  in 
the  community.  One  of  the  members  once  said  to 
this  writer:  "The  stones  which  went  into  the  build- 
ing of  the  Church  were  carried  there  in  trucks, 
wagons,  wheelbarrows,  and  some  in  tow  sacks 
carried  on  the  back.  We  wanted  to  build  a  Church 
for  Will  because  we  loved  him." 

Regrettably,  this  sketch  cannot  include  details  of 
his  ministry,  and  that  of  his  family — in  ancestry, 
marriage,  and  children.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  young,  and  his  mother,  the  former  Almeria 
Reston  Smith,  born  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.  in  1859, 
married  William  Jones  Gordon  in  1881.  Left  a 
widow  with  two  children,  Will  and  Betty,  she  was 
dauntless  in  her  efforts  to  provide  a  home  for 
them — a  home  complete  with  beauty  and  love. 
She  accompanied  Will  through  all  his  years  of 
study,  and  was  near  him  in  his  ministerial  career. 
And  through  all  those  years  Will  had  the  pres- 
ence, the  love,  and  sympathy  of  his  beloved  sister, 
Betty  Gordon,  who  still  lives  in  Spray,  who  in 
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every  way  matched  her  brother  in  Christian  char- 
acter, and  consecration  to  the  Master  whom  Will 
served  so  faithfully.  One  son  is  now  the  Bishop 
of  Alaska,  some  of  the  daughters  are  missionaries. 
In  all  these  Will  lives  on  in  spirit  and  in  ministry 
through  the  Church. 

A  DAUGHTER'S  TRIBUTE 
God  gave  to  us  a  man 
Our  earthly  father 
Who  taught  us  first  the  love  of 
A  Heavenly  Father. 

We  know  our  Heavenly  Father  well 
For  we  have  seen  Him  in  a 

blessed  life  here  on  earth. 
We  saw  Him  through 
Love  freely  and  equally  given 

to  seven  children; 
Through  calmness  which  flowed 

from  him  even  in  busiest  times; 
Through  his  strength  felt  in 

troubled  times; 
Through  unchanging  faith  shown 

at  all  times; 
Through  twinkling  blue  eyes  we 

will  never  forget; 
Through  a  Christ-filled  life 

that  will  be  our  example  always. 

These  are  not  words  — 
They  are  a  picture  of  our 

Daddy 
And  we  loved  him. 

Mrs.  Cecil  Pless 


Saint  Mark's  Episcopal  Church 

St.  Mark's,  Gastonia 

The  story  of  Saint  Mark's  Church  begins  with 
the  devotion  of  a  consecrated  Christian,  the  Rev. 
William  Robards  Wetmore,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Saint 
Luke's  Church,  Lincolnton,  North  Carolina,  from 
1862  until  his  death  in  1904. 


He  was  a  man  who  looked  beyond  the  confines 
of  his  own  parish  and  spread  the  gospel  by  holding 
services  at  High  Shoals,  Dallas  and  Gastonia.  Miss 
Maude  Fayssoux,  a  former  member  of  Saint  Luke's 
remembers  when  Dr.  Wetmore,  who  was  crippled, 
pedalled  a  three  wheel  "bicycle"  from  Lincolnton 
to  High  Shoals  and  then  on  to  Gastonia  for  addi- 
tional services.  These  services  were  first  held  in 
the  old  Academy  on  the  north  side  of  town,  later 
in  the  City  Hall,  and  then  in  the  old  YMCA— Main 
Avenue  and  South  Street. 

The  first  service  of  record  was  July  13,  1877  with 
Rev.  W.  R.  Wetmore  and  Rev.  Ed  A.  Osborne,  a 
recently  ordained  deacon,  officiating.  The  fami- 
lies of  E.  E.  Yarborough,  J.  R.  Fayssoux,  T.  M. 
Fayssoux,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Walton  (whose  daughter  be- 
came Mrs.  A.  G.  Mangum)  and  a  Mr.  Stroupe  were 
the  early  members. 

A  church  building  was  erected  and  consecrated 
on  West  Long  Avenue,  November  20,  1903,  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Junius  M.  Horner,  Bishop  of  the  Mission- 
ary District  of  Asheville  —  now  the  Diocese  of 
Western  North  Carolina  and  the  following  year 
Saint  Mark's  was  admitted  as  an  organized  mis- 
sion. 

In  1904,  the  Rev.  David  T.  Johnson  of  Lincolnton 
was  ordained  at  Saint  Mark's  and  became  Minister- 
in-charge.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  Mr.  Johnson 
listed  15  families  and  18  communicants.  Total  col- 
lections for  the  year — $24.19.  The  amount  dis- 
bursed for  salary  that  same  year — $24.19. 

1904-1906  served  by  Mr.  N.  C.  Duncan,  Lay  Read- 
er.   Later  entered  the  ministry. 

In  1907,  Mr.  Johnson  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Hardin  who  came  to  Gastonia  from 
Valle  Crucis  School.  He,  too,  was  ordained  in  Saint 
Mark's  and  later  became  Archdeacon  of  the  Char- 
lotte Convocation.  Membership  was  then  28  and 
total  collections  were  $146.64.  This  was  the  first 
year  in  which  a  Sunday  School  offering  was  made 
— ^amount,  $8.20.  It  was  also  the  occasion  of  the 
first  Saint  Marks'  missionary  offering.  The  total 
payment  being  $1.00,  with  33  cents  going  to  Do- 
mestic Missions,  33  cents  for  Foreign  Missions  and 
General  Missions  being  particularly  favored  with 
34  cents.  Mr.  William  L.  Balthis  was  appointed 
Treasurer  of  the  Mission  in  1907  and  continued  in 
this  office  for  30  years.  Much  of  the  time,  he  was 
"Treasurer  of  the  Overdraft."  By  1909,  the  num- 
ber of  communicants  had  increased  to  86  and  of- 
ferings totaled  $451.87. 

The  Rev.  Minor  J.  Peters  was  rector  from  1912 
to  1914  and  was  succeeded  that  year  by  the  Rev. 
George  Hendree  Harrison.  That  same  year,  a  home 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Long  Avenue  and  North 
Falls  Street  was  purchased  and  converted  into  a 
Parish  House. 

Saint  Mark's  was  officially  made  a  parish  in 
1915.  There  were  74  communicants  and  offerings 
for  the  year  rose  to  $2,026.36.  Mr.  Harrison  resigned 
in  1916.  Many  things  were  accomplished  during 
his  service  which  included  the  securing  of  several 
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memorials  that  are  still  in  use:  The  seven  branch 
Candelabra  in  memory  of  J.  R.  Fayssoux;  a  Chalice 
in  memory  of  J.  W.  Moore;  and  the  Paten,  still  in 
use,  was  made  from  gold  and  silver  jewelry  do- 
nated by  members  of  the  congregation.  The  Altar 
vases  were  given  by  the  members  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary. 

The  Rev.  W.  Lawton  Mellichampe  served  as 
locum  tenens  from  1916  to  1918.  The  Rev.  E.  N. 
LeBlanc  served  as  Rector  during  the  years  1918 
and  1919.  The  beloved  missionary,  Rev.  Edmund 
N.  Joyner,  served  as  locum  tenens  1919  to  1920. 
Throughout  these  years,  Saint  Mark's  continued  to 
grow  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  14  members 
served  in  the  armed  forces  during  World  War  I. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Cantey  Johnson  came  to  Saint 
Mark's  Parish  from  Saint  John's,  Roanoke,  Vir- 
ginia, on  Palm  Sunday,  1920.  In  addition  to  his 
parish  work,  Mr.  Johnson  was  also  active  at  Saint 
Andrew's,  Bessemer  City,  and  Saint  John's,  High 
Shoals.  Saint  Mark's  members  served  as  teachers 
at  both  these  mission  stations.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the  Kanuga 
Conference  Center  and  was  the  first  Director  of 
the  Adult  Conference.  The  Altar  Cross  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Transfiguration,  Kanuga,  was  given 
in  his  memory. 

Growth  continued  under  his  direction  and  rec- 
ords show  174  members  and  contributions  totaling 
$7,466.75  in  1928.  Property  was  purchased  at  the 
corner  of  West  Second  Avenue  and  Chester  Streets 
and  plans  were  drawn  for  a  Church  and  Parish 
House.  Early  on  the  morning  of  October  27,  1929, 
Mr.  Johnson  was  stricken  with  a  heart  attack  on 
the  steps  of  the  church  and  died  soon  afterwards. 
The  whole  community  mourned  his  passing. 

The  Rev.  Phillips  Standish  Gilman  came  to  the 
parish  from  the  Cathedral  in  Orlando,  Florida  on 
November  1,  1930.  In  the  years  of  economic  stress 
that  followed,  Mr.  Gilman  organized  an  Acolytes 
Guild,  the  Order  of  St.  Vincent,  a  Young  People's 
Organization  and  the  plan  of  a  rotating  vestry  was 
adopted.  During  this  period  Bishop  Horner  died 
(1932)  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Emmet  Gribbin  was 
elected  to  succeed  him. 

Thirty-three  young  men  and  women  entered  the 
armed  services  from  Saint  Mark's  in  World  War 
II.  The  late  Arthur  H.  Fuller,  Jr.,  a  life-long  mem- 
ber of  the  parish  and  a  young  man  of  exceptional 
promise,  was  killed  in  the  Normandy  Invasion. 

The  campaign  for  building  funds  was  launched 
in  1944  and  by  1947  it  was  thought  that  sufficient 
funds  had  been  secured  to  start  building.  How- 
ever, increased  costs  forced  the  congregation  to 
delay  construction  for  the  time  being.  Mr.  Gilman 
resigned  in  1946  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
William  C.  Cravner,  a  former  Rector  of  All  Soul's, 
Biltmore,  N.  C. 

The  ARP  Church  property  at  the  corner  of 
Franklin  and  York  Streets  became  available  in 
1948.  The  property  was  purchased  and  the  lot  on 
Second  Avenue  sold.  The  conversion  of  the  church 


Mr.  Blair  Jenkins 
St.  Lukes,  Lincolnton 


interior  was  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
P.  T.  Withers,  assisted  by  Mr.  George  Tenant.  The 
fine  Skinner  Organ  was  a  gift  of  Mrs.  George 
Cocker  in  memory  of  her  husband.  The  Bronze 
Crosses  on  the  church  and  parish  house  were  given 
by  Mr.  William  L.  Balthis  and  the  Altar  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Dawson.  The  Eucharistic  Candles 
and  Altar  Cross  were  given  in  memory  of  Pearl 
Dixon  Balthis.  There  have  been  many  other  beau- 
tiful memorials  and  all  are  documented  in  the 
"Book  of  Remembrance." 

The  church  on  West  Long  Avenue  was  deconse- 
crated in  July  1949  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  M.  George 
Henry  who  a  year  earlier  had  been  consecrated 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

Mr.  Cravner  retired  in  1951.  Then  the  church 
was  served  for  some  time  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  An- 
thony until  the  acceptance  of  a  call  to  Saint  Mark's 
by  the  Rev.  Boyd  R.  Howarth,  Rector  of  Memorial 
Church,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Mr.  Howarth  left 
Gastonia  in  1954  to  go  to  Saint  Mark's,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  in  1955,  the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Allen 
became  Rector  of  Saint  Mark's  following  a  ten 
year  tenure  as  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  Our  Merci- 
ful Saviour,  Faribault,  Minnesota  and  Chaplain  of 
Saint  Mary's  Hall  and  Saint  James  School  in  the 
same  town.  The  church  has  grown  under  Mr. 
Allen's  leadership.  The  new  Parish  House  was 
built  in  1958  and  the  final  mortgage  was  burned  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  in  January  1963. 

Two  young  men  have  been  ordained  from  Saint 
Mark's,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Lockaby  and  the  Rev.  Frank 
Erwin  McKenzie.  Another,  Frank  Norris,  entered 
Theological  Seminary  in  1963. 

This  is  of  necessity  a  brief  record  of  Saint  Mark's 
Church  in  Gastonia  and  there  are  many  outstand- 
ing organizations  within  the  church  that,  while  un- 
mentioned  here,  have  contributed  much  to  the 
church's  progress.  History  is  a  nostalgic  thing,  but 
the  future  is  now.  United  in  Spirit  we  can  truly 
go  forward  in  the  work  for  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Now  on  this  60th  anniversary,  let  us  pledge  to 
continue  as  Christ's  faithful  servants. 
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Saint  Luke's  Church  in  Lincolnton 


St.  Luke's,  Lincolnton 

The  beginnings  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Lin- 
coln county  were  near  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Lowesville.  There  was  a  group  of  Episcopalians 
there  as  early  as  1786,  served  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Johnson  Miller,  known  as  Parson  Miller.  The 
Church  was  called  New  Haven.  Much  more  will 
be  said  about  this  Parson  Miller.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  Episcopal  Bishop  in  North  Carolina 
and  no  Diocese  had  been  organized,  and  at  first 
Parson  Miller  served  as  Lay  Reader  and  Catechist. 
The  circumstances  of  his  ordination  is  given  in  an- 
other story,  so  we  omit  it  here. 

The  earliest  traces  that  we  have  of  the  existence 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Lincolnton  itself  is 
found  in  the  recorded  missionary  activities  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Morgan,  who  visited  the  place  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  as  early  as  1834,  preaching  a  few 
times  and  baptizing  some  children.  Shortly  after 
his  visits  Lincolnton  was  included  among  some 
other  places  as  a  permanent  missionary  field,  and 
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the  Rev.  M.  A.  Curtis  was  appointed  to  the  field. 
This  was  in  the  year  1835,  and  he  remained  for  one 
year.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Forbes, 
probably  around  1841.  It  was  in  this  year  that  we 
find  the  members  formed  into  a  congregation,  Nov. 
29th,  1841.  It  was  a  small  group,  but  a  congrega- 
tion was  formed  in  compliance  with  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  canons,  and  at  the  Convention  of 
1842  it  was  admitted  into  full  union  with  the 
Church.  The  first  vestry  consisted  of  J.  W.  Mur- 
phy, L.  E.  Thompson,  H.  W.  Guion,  M.  Hoke,  V.  A. 
McBee. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1842,  the  cornerstone  of 
Saint  Luke's  Church  was  laid,  the  Rev.  E.  M. 
Forbes  being  the  Rector,  and  on  the  30th  of  July 
the  building  was  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Levi 
Silliman  Ives,  then  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  Mr. 
Forbes  resigned  in  1844,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Aaron  Olmstead,  whose  time  of  service  was 
short.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Huske 
in  May  1847.  No  great  progress  seems  to  have 
been  made  under  the  Ministers  above  mentioned, 
though  they  rendered  faithful  service.  Mr.  Huske 
resigned  in  1851,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Mott.  At  this  time  the  membership  num- 


Rev.  William  R.  Wetmore,  top  center,  and  six  men  who 
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bered  52  Communicants.  Mr.  Mott  served  some- 
thing over  a  year,  and  the  field  remained  vacant 
until  the  fall  of  1854,  when  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Hewitt 
became  Rector.  He  stayed  but  a  short  time,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Bland,  who  served 
until  1861.  This  Mr.  Bland  played  an  important 
role  in  service  to  the  Church  in  the  era  in  which 
he  lived. 

We  now  enter  the  period  of  definite,  construc- 
tive work  in  Saint  Luke's  Parish,  and  in  missionary 
activity  which  planted  the  Church  in  several  areas 
in  Lincoln  county.  What  went  before  appears,  in 
perspective  of  later  years,  as  the  preparation  for 
the  coming  of  the  Rev.  William  R.  Wetmore,  and 
what  has  happened  since  rests  upon  his  labors.  On 
the  fifth  day  of  July,  1862,  Mr.  Wetmore  took 
charge  of  the  Parish  as  a  Deacon,  and  was  ordained 
Priest  in  the  same  year. 

Dr.  Wetmore  was  born  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Nov. 
23rd,  1834.  His  father  was  cashier  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Bank,  and,  it  being  removed  to  Fay- 
etteville,  the  Wetmore  family  moved  there,  and 
William  received  his  primary  education  at  the 
Donaldson  Military  Academy  in  Fayetteville.  His 
mother  was  a  Miss  Badger,  a  sister  of  Judge  George 
F.  Badger.  He  graduated  at  the  State  University 
in  1854,  and  for  some  time  he  was  assistant  in- 
structor in  Mathematics  and  studied  law.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858,  and  went  to  Alabama 
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where  he  practiced  law  with  his  brother,  Col. 
Thomas  B.  Wetmore. 

Feeling  a  call  to  the  ministry  he  gave  up  the 
practice  of  law,  and  studied  theology  at  the  Gen- 
eral Seminary  in  New  York,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1861;  was  ordained  Deacon  in  Trinity 
Church,  Mobile,  Alabama,  by  Bishop  Green  June 
25th,  1861,  and  entered  upon  work  in  New  Bern, 
N.  C.  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Watson,  who  later  became 
Bishop  of  East  Carolina.  For  a  short  time  he  was 
chaplain  in  the  Confederate  army,  but  in  1862  he 
was  advanced  to  the  Priesthood  by  Bishop  Thomas 
Atkinson,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  in 
1904  he  was  Rector  of  Saint  Luke's  Parish. 

Dr.  Wetmore  was  a  great  scholar,  and  he  brought 
this  scholarship  into  his  ministry,  and  into  the  edu- 
cational life  of  the  community.  His  salary  was 
always  small,  and  he  had  to  supplement  it  by 
teaching,  though  this  necessity  enabled  him  to  find 
an  outlet  for  his  abilities  and  the  deep  satisfaction 
of  service.  He  shared  his  life  with  others,  and  the 
highest  pay  that  he  ever  received  was  inadequate 
to  the  service  which  he  rendered.  He  and  Profes- 
sor H.  H.  Smith,  for  many  years  following  the 
Civil  War,  conducted  the  Lincolnton  Male  Acad- 
emy, an  institution  not  excelled,  in  its  day,  by  any 
other  institution  of  like  nature  in  the  state.  Many 
of  its  students  became  leaders  in  the  ministry,  law, 
medicine,  statesmanship  and  industry.  Among 
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these  notables  was  his  own  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
C.  Wetmore,  who  founded  Christ  School  at  Arden, 
N.  C,  which  has  grown  into  one  of  the  outstanding 
preparatory  schools  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Dr.  Wetmore  was  a  devout  Churchman.  That  is 
to  say,  he  believed  strongly  in  the  doctrines  and 
polities  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  to 
him  it  embraced  the  best  of  what  is  designated  by 
the  word  Catholic.  Therefore,  he  was  concerned 
with  the  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  his  ministry,  eval- 
uating highly  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  and  Holy 
Communion,  and  concerned  that  the  services  be 
conducted  in  full  accordance  with  rubrical  direc- 
tions. But  within  these  beliefs  he  set  a  concern 
for  people,  which  manifested  the  spirit  and  labors 
of  his  Lord  and  Master.  He  wanted  to  reach  the 
whole  man  with  the  words  and  power  of  social  and 
spiritual  redemption.  He  labored  for  the  relief  and 
betterment  of  country  people,  mill  people,  and 
people  in  every  walk  of  life.  He  would  reach  minds 
with  education,  lack  with  relief  and  opportunity 
for  self-help,  and  the  soul  with  spiritual  truth.  He 
visited  the  sick,  the  needy,  and  the  prisoners.  Fre- 
quently he  made  appeals  to  judges  and  Governors 
in  behalf  of  condemned  men.  He  did  not  believe 
in  capital  punishment,  and  it  has  been  said,  that 
during  his  ministry  no  person  was  hanged  in  Lin- 
coln county. 

He  was  always  giving  of  himself,  and  never  ask- 
ing anything  for  himself.  There  were,  in  his  day, 
no  organized  methods  for  financial  support  such 
as  the  Every  Member  Canvass;  he  took  what  was 
given,  and  managed  to  survive. 

He  was  a  missionary-minded  man.  He  estab- 
lished missions  in  the  rural  areas  and  in  the  mills, 
and  during  his  lifetime  they  were  in  flourishing 
condition,  and  were  at  the  time  of  his  death.  After 
his  death  there  was  a  rapid  succession  of  minis- 
ters, and  a  gradual  decline  of  most  of  his  mission 
stations.  But  there  were  a  number  of  laymen  in 
the  parish,  embued  with  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Wetmore, 
who  really  kept  the  parish  alive,  and  for  some  time 
the  missions.    Among  these  were  Judge  William 
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Hoke,  T.  B.  Smith,  Harry  Page,  Blair  Jenkins,  Guy 
Haynes,  and  others.  During  his  ministry,  and 
largely  due  to  his  influence,  five  men  from  the 
parish  and  missions  entered  the  ministry:  Rev- 
erends Charles  Hoffman,  Cortez,  Cody,  Boston  M. 
Lackey,  Norvin  C.  Duncan,  Frontis  Anthony, 
Thomas  C.  Wetmore. 

His  method  of  travel  was  by  horseback.  Much 
of  the  time  he  walked,  sometimes  seven  miles 
away.  There  were  legends  of  his  leaving  his  horse 
tied  somewhere  along  the  way,  while  he,  having 
pity  on  the  animal,  walked  the  rest  of  the  distance. 
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His  interest  in  the  colored  people  led  him  to  es- 
tablish Saint  Cyprian's  Mission  in  Lincolnton,  and 
the  writer  can  attest  to  the  thoroughness  of  his 
training.  After  his  death,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  David  Johnston,  I  served  as  Lay  Read- 
er. One  Sunday  morning  I  held  service  in  the 
Parish  Church;  that  evening  I  was  to  go  to  Saint 
Cyprian's.  The  Lay  Reader  expected  to  carry  most 
of  the  service,  but  to  his  surprise,  there  was  a 
vested  choir,  and  the  service  was  rendered  as  beau- 
tifully as  any  he  ever  witnessed.  The  writer  also 
remembers  seeing  many  Negroes  in  Saint  Luke's. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  day  they  occupied 
rear  seats,  but  there  never  seemed  to  be  any  dif- 
ference in  their  welcome  and  that  of  other  parish- 
ioners. The  writer  recalls  with  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction his  friendship  among  the  devoted  members 
of  Saint  Cyprian's. 

The  immediate  successor  to  Dr.  Wetmore  was 
the  Rev.  David  Johnston,  a  brilliant  preacher,  with 
devotion  and  common  sense.  His  ministry  here 
was  cut  short  by  an  illness  which  forced  him  to 
seek  work  in  a  different  climate.  Another  assist- 
ant in  the  Parish  was  the  Rev.  John  C.  Seagle,  but 
we  write  of  him  in  association  with  another  Parish. 
We  must  mention  here  that  the  Rev.  Boston  M. 
Lackey,  one  of  "Dr.  Wetmore's  boys,"  while  Rector 
of  Saint  James,  Lenoir,  came  to  the  rescue  of  his 
home  Parish  during  a  long  vacancy,  and  rendered 
a  most  valuable  service. 

We  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  a  bit  of  comment  as 
we  find  ourselves  at  this  point  in  retrospective 
mood.  These  "Old  Timers"  of  the  clergy  had  small 
salaries,  they  reached  mission  stations  by  horse- 
back or  with  horse  and  buggy — and  often  walked. 
The  modern  Rector  has  a  comfortable  rectory,  a 
car,  and  sometimes  upkeep  expenses.  The  oldsters 
visited,  visited,  visited.  The  parishioner  of  today 
sees  his  Rector  at  his  office.  Yet  check,  as  we  have 
often  done,  and  you  find  that  those  oldsters  had  as 
many  baptisms  and  confirmations  as  their  modern 
successors.  We  ask  our  readers  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions. 


And  ere  we  close  this  small  tribute  to  Dr.  Wet- 
more  we  would  add  a  few  more  names  of  parish- 
ioners who,  embued  with  the  spirit  of  their  Rector, 
along  with  their  own  sense  of  devotion,  gave 
strength  and  permanence  to  Saint  Luke's  Parish. 
There  were:  the  Richardsons,  Ramseurs,  Thomp- 
sons, Sumners,  McBees,  Hokes,  Burtons,  Shipps, 
Cobbs,  Wrenchells,  Kizers — and  a  host  of  others. 

"Parson  Miller" 

The  first  ordination  by  the  Lutherans  in  North 
Carolina  was  the  ordination  of  an  Episcopalian  to 
minister  to  a  group  of  his  own  people,  and  to  give 
pastoral  care  to  several  congregations  of  Lutherans. 
This  ordination  took  place  in  Saint  John's  Church 
in  Cabarrus  county,  May  20th,  1794,  at  the  first 
Synodical  meeting  ever  held  in  the  state.  The  of- 
ficiating ministers  were  the  Rev.  Adolphus  Nuss- 
man,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Arndt.  The  Ordinand  was 
Robert  Johnson  Miller,  known  in  later  years  as 
"Parson  Miller." 

Mr.  Miller  was  a  Scotsman  by  birth,  the  third 
son  of  George  and  Margaret  Miller,  and  was  born 
in  Baldovia,  Augushire,  Scotland,  July  11th,  1758. 
His  parents  were  among  the  few  members  of  the 
Ancient  Church  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  hope  of 
having  their  son  enter  the  ministry  they  sent  him 
to  a  classical  school  at  Dundee.  When  he  was  fif- 
teen years  old  he  made  a  visit  to  his  elder  brother, 
a  prosperous  merchant  in  Charlestown,  Mass.  This 
was  in  1774,  and  thenceforth  he  made  his  home  in 
America.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was 
in  the  American  Army,  and  took  part  in  a  number 
of  battles.  He  was  with  the  army  during  the  win- 
ter at  Valley  Forge.  Near  the  close  of  the  war  he 
came  south,  and  was  in  Virginia  when  the  troops 
were  mustered  out.  Not  long  after  this  we  find 
him  identified  with  the  Methodists,  who  up  to  that 
time  regarded  themselves  as  a  part  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  repudiated  the  idea  of  separating 
from  the  Church.  Both  in  England  and  in  Amer- 
ica, Clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  were 
their  acknowledged  leaders,  and  both  then  and 
afterwards,  when  they  became  a  separate  Church, 
they  performed  a  great  service  for  the  cause  of 
religion.  He  was  strongly  drawn  to  the  Methodists 
and  became  a  local  preacher.  Mr.  Miller  accom- 
panied Dr.  Coke  from  Virginia  when  that  clergy- 
man came  into  North  Carolina  to  hold  the  first 
Methodist  conference  ever  held  in  this  state  at 
Green's  Hill,  in  Franklin  county. 

In  conference  with  Dr.  Coke,  Mr.  Miller  discov- 
ered that  the  Methodists  intended  to  separate  from 
the  Established  Church.  Dr.  Coke  was  then  or- 
daining preachers.  Parson  Miller  found  himself 
unable  to  give  his  assent  to  what  he  considered 
irregular  ordination,  and  withdrew  from  the  con- 
ference. However,  he  withdrew  in  great  friend- 
ship and  love  for  the  brethren  whom  he  had  come 
to  know  and  love. 
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It  is  fitting  to  note  here  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  left  no  other  course  for  the  Methodists 
to  take.  There  were  no  Bishops  in  America  to 
ordain  clergy;  the  Church  was  in  a  low  spiritual 
state,  and  entanglements  with  the  state  in  the 
mother  country  made  it  difficult  to  supply  minis- 
ters for  the  colonies.  America  was  being  settled 
rapidly,  immigrants  were  pouring  in  from  many 
directions.  Some  were  nominal  members  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  many  were  without  any  reli- 
gious affiliation.  If  these  people  were  to  be  shep- 
herded some  provision  outside  the  regular  chan- 
nels must  be  made. 

In  1786  Parson  Miller  settled  in  Lincoln  county 
upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Catawba  river,  and 
here  found  a  number  of  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  others  who  were  attached  by  senti- 
ment. At  their  request  he  began  to  act  as  Lay 
Reader  and  Catechist.  The  people  were  destitute 
of  religious  ministrations  and  Miller's  coming  into 
the  community  was  welcomed.  From  his  previous 
history  we  can  see  his  desire  and  tendency  towards 
the  ministry,  but  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
him  to  be  ordained  into  the  ministry  of  his  own 
Church.  There  was  no  Episcopal  Bishop  in  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Church,  in  a  weakened  condi- 
tion, had  not  been  organized.  With  his  ideas  re- 
specting his  orders  in  the  Church  he  felt  deeply 
the  need  of  an  Apostolic  commission  to  exercise 
his  ministry.  There  were  no  ministers  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  within  many  miles  of  him,  and 
he  could  not  baptize  or  administer  the  Commun- 
ion. His  own  people  had  to  carry  their  children  to 
Lutheran  and  Presbyterian  ministers  for  baptism. 

The  Anglican  Church  had  been  by  law  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  but  this  existed  only  in  theory, 
as  circumstances  rendered  it  impossible  of  enforce- 
ment. Most  of  the  state  was  without  ministers, 
and  the  people  were  left  without  ministerial  care. 
The  few  ministers  sent  out  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  were 
inadequate  to  the  need.  Those  who  held  to  the 
Established  Church  in  principle  were  forced  to 
accept  the  services  of  Lay  Readers,  or  the  Method- 
ist Lay  Preachers. 

When  Parson  Miller  located  in  Lincoln  county 
in  1786  he  found  a  number  of  people  who  held 
resolutely  to  the  Church  principles  which  were 
held  by  their  fathers,  and  they  invited  Mr.  Miller 
to  act  as  Lay  Reader  and  Catechist,  which  he  did 
to  their  satisfaction  and  help.  However,  both  Mr. 
Miller  and  the  congregation  felt  the  need  of  an 
ordained  minister,  one  who  could  administer  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Church.  But  there  were  no 
Bishops  available  to  ordain  ministers.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  Mr.  Miller  and  his  congregation 
turned  to  the  Lutheran  Church  for  help.  There 
were  many  Lutherans  in  that  section  of  country 
due  to  a  heavy  migration  from  Europe  following 
the  Thirty  Years  War — a  heavy  migration  of  Ger- 
mans who  settled  first  in  Pennsylvania,  and  then 
in  North  Carolina.  They  were  zealous  Protestants, 


followers  of  Martin  Luther,  and  maintained  theii 
worship  in  America.  They  settled  in  Lincoln,  Ala- 
mance, Guilford,  Randolph,  Davidson,  Stokes,  Gas- 
ton, Catawba,  Burke  counties.  This  influx  of  Ger- 
mans began  about  1707,  though  some  came  as  early 
as  1682.  From  1727-1775  more  than  thirty  thousand 
landed  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  many  of  whom 
continued  on  to  North  Carolina.  From  records  in 
Saint  Luke's,  Salisbury,  we  learn  that  in  1771  there 
were  in  the  counties  of  Rowan,  Orange  and  Meck- 
lenburg three  thousand  German  Protestant  fami- 
lies, which  were  being  increased  weekly  by  immi- 
grants from  Pennsylvania  and  other  provinces.  A 
description  of  their  religious  condition  throughout 
the  section  to  which  they  came  aptly  describes  it, 
not  only  to  their  members,  but  to  others:  "Being 
unable  to  obtain  a  learned  and  orthodox  minister 
of  this  language  and  this  persuasion,  whereby  a 
great  ignorance  of  the  Word  of  God  and  a  melan- 
choly dissolution  prevails,  did  petition  Governor 
Tryon  to  use  his  influence  with  the  brethren  in 
England,  Holland,  and  Germany  to  obtain  sup- 
port." This  general  background  enables  us  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  situation  as  it  was 
presented  to  Parson  Miller,  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
methods  in  meeting  the  situation. 

The  White  Haven  Episcopal  Church  stood  on  the 
east  side  of  the  old  plank  road  from  Charlotte  to 
Lincolnton,  one  mile  south  of  Lowesville.  Lowes- 
ville  is  in  Lincoln  county,  but  the  site  of  the  old 
Church  is  in  Gaston  county.  This  congregation, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  Lutherans  in  the 
section,  presented  the  field  and  the  opportunity  to 
Mr.  Miller.  He  agreed  to  accept  ordination  at  the 
hands  of  the  Lutheran  ministers  that  he  might 
minister  to  his  own  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  qualified  to  minister  to  the  Lutherans.  It  was 
distinctly  understood  that  he  was  ordained  as  an 
Episcopalian,  and  this  fact  appears  in  a  note  upon 
the  back  of  his  Letters  of  Orders.  Dr.  Bernheim, 
a  noted  Lutheran  clergyman,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Lutherans  in  North  Carolina,  gives  this  note 
as  follows:  "To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  greetings: 
Whereas  a  great  number  of  Christian  people  in 
Lincoln  county  have  formed  themselves  into  a  so- 
ciety by  the  name  of  White  Haven  Church,  and 
also  having  formed  a  vestry;  we  the  subscribers 
having  been  urged  by  the  pressing  call  from  the 
said  Church  to  ordain  a  minister  for  the  good  of 
their  children  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  Gospel 
ordinances  among  them,  from  us  the  ministers  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  North  Carolina  (here  parts 
are  torn  off)  according  to  ye  infallible  Word  of 
God,  administer  ye  Sacraments,  and  to  have  ye 
care  of  souls;  he  being  always  to  obey  the  rules, 
ordinances  and  customs  of  ye  Christian  Society 
called  ye  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America. 
Given  under  our  hands  and  seal,  North  Carolina, 
Cabarrus  county,  May  20th,  1794.  Signed  by 
Adolphus  Nussman,  Sr.,  Johan  Gottfried  Arndt, 
Arnold  Roschem,  Christopher  Bernhardt,  and 
Charles  Storch." 
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Shortly  after  his  ordination  Mr.  Miller  attended 
the  Episcopal  Convention  which  met  in  Tarbor- 
ough,  May  28th,  1794,  a  convention  held  for  the 
purpose  of  perfecting  a  Diocesan  organization  and 
electing  a  Bishop.  In  this  convention  Parson  Mil- 
ler took  his  place  as  one  of  the  clergy,  and  on  the 
second  day  read  Morning  Service.  He  voted  with 
the  clergy  for  a  Bishop,  and  was  chosen  a  clerical 
member  of  the  Standing  Committee,  and  signed 
the  testimonials  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Pettigrew 
as  Bishop. 

The  necessities  of  the  situation  as  given  above 
were  only  parts  of  this  unusual  ecclesiastical  ex- 
periment. Back  of  it  was  a  deep  friendliness  be- 
tween the  Lutherans  and  Episcopalians.  There 
was  much  in  common  with  them  in  doctrine  and 
ritual.  Luther  and  Melancton  exercised  much  in- 
fluence upon  the  leaders  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion, and  at  one  time  there  was  some  prospect  of 
union  between  the  two  communions.  This  friendly 
feeling  was  transferred  to  America. 

Another  evidence  of  happy  fraternal  relationship 
is  given  by  the  response  of  Governor  Tryon  to  the 
petition  presented  to  him  by  the  Lutherans  for 
recommendation  for  European  aid.  Tryon  referred 
the  petition  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
Christian  Knowledge  in  Foreign  Parts,  a  society 
founded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bray,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  This  petition  was  carried 
to  England  by  Christopher  Rintelman  and  Chris- 
topher Layrle,  and  their  first  appeal  was  to  the 
above  named  society,  and  the  Bishops  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church.  Governor  Tryon,  his  sister,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  headed  the  subscription 
list. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Drage,  Rector  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Salisbury,  endorsed  the  petition,  and 
spoke  in  the  warmest  manner  of  appreciation  and 
esteem  of  the  Lutherans  in  his  section  and  looked 
upon  them  as  members  of  his  flock,  ministering  to 
them  in  any  way  possible.  Had  the  Rev.  Mr.  Petti- 
grew been  consecrated  Bishop,  the  warm  and  cor- 
dial feelings  between  Lutherans  and  Episcopalians 
might  have  been  further  cemented.  But  as  he  did 
not  live  to  be  consecrated,  and  as  organization  in 
each  tended  to  develop  in  different  directions,  they 
grew  apart. 

At  this  point  it  seems  appropriate  to  insert  a  let- 
ter which  appears  in  the  Colonial  Records  of  North 
Carolina. 

"On  June  17th,  1821,  the  Lutheran  Synod  met 
at  Laws  Church,  Guilford  county.  Rev.  R.  J.  Mil- 
ler was  present.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Synod,  but  as  an  Episcopalian.  At 
this  Synod  a  letter  was  read  from  Bishop  Moore, 
of  Va.,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Episcopal  Con- 
vention had  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  Lutheran  Synod  in  regard  to  a  more  fraternal 
union.  This  committee  was  composed  of  Rev.  Adam 
Empie,  Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell,  and  Duncan  Cameron, 
Esq.  The  Lutheran  Synod  received  them  affec- 
tionately, and  appointed  a  Committee,  consisting 


of  Rev.  G.  Shober,  Rev.  Michael  Rauch,  and  Henry 
Ratz,  Esq.  These  committees  met,  and  next  day 
submitted  a  resolution  that  the  convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  may  send  a  delega- 
tion of  one  or  more  persons  who  shall  be  entitled 
to  honorary  seats  in  the  Synod  with  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  and  vote,  except  in  case  of  a  tie;  and 
that  the  Lutheran  Synod  would  be  agreeable  to 
sending  a  like  delegation  to  the  Episcopal  conven- 
tion, and  that  all  Lutheran  ministers  in  union  with 
the  Synod  should  be  entitled  to  seats  and  vote  in 
the  Episcopal  convention.  Rev.  G.  Shober,  Rev. 
Jacob  Sherer,  and  Henry  Ratz,  Esq.  were  elected 
to  attend  the  Episcopal  convention  in  Raleigh, 
which  met  April  18th,  1822,  where  similar  resolu- 
tions were  passed,  and  Rev.  Robert  Miller,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Davis,  Rev.  Mr.  Wright  of  the  clergy,  and 

Alexander   ,  Mr.  Duncan  Cameron,  and 

Dr.  F.  J.  Hill  of  the  laity  were  appointed  to  attend 
the  Synod. 

After  the  year  1823  nothing  more  appears  of 
such  fraternal  relationships  —  though  the  writer 
has  been  unable  to  find  where  the  resolutions  were 
rescinded. 

Parson  Miller  entered  upon  his  work  at  White 
Haven  after  his  ordination  with  enthusiasm  and 
deep  consecration.  He  had  two  other  congrega- 
tions in  Lincoln  county,  Smyrna  and  St.  Peter's, 
and  one  across  the  river  in  Iredell  county.  Follow- 
ing his  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Perkins  of  Lincoln 
county,  he  removed  for  a  time  to  "Mary's  Grove," 
a  plantation  given  to  him  by  his  father-in-law. 
This  place  was  in  what  is  now  Caldwell  county, 
about  two  miles  from  the  present  town  of  Lenoir. 
While  living  here  he  served  some  congregations  in 
Burke  county.  Also,  he  organized  Christ  Church, 
Rowan  county. 

But  his  greatest  work  was  among  the  Luther- 
ans. There  were  many  more  of  them  than  there 
were  members  of  his  own  Church,  and  the  fact 
that  at  that  time  such  a  close  fraternal  feeling  ex- 
isted between  the  two  bodies,  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  employ  more  time  in  shepherding  the 
Lutherans.  Another  factor  was  the  small  prospect 
of  revival  and  growth  of  the  Episcopal  Church  be- 
cause the  Diocese  had  no  Bishop.  He  became  one 
of  the  most  influential  men  among  the  Lutheran 
pastors.  He  was  Secretary  of  their  Synod,  and  an 
untiring  missionary,  traveling  through  North  Car- 
olina, Virginia,  Tennessee  and  South  Carolina.  He 
was  appointed  traveling  missionary  for  the  Synod 
with  power  to  organize  new  congregations.  He 
travelled  many  thousands  of  miles  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties.  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
Lutherans  he  preached,  baptized,  confirmed,  and 
administered  the  Holy  Communion. 

In  1806  Parson  Miller  again  moved  to  "Mary's 
Grove,"  two  miles  from  the  present  town  of  Le- 
noir. He  then  gave  up  the  White  Haven  Church 
and  recommended  to  the  congregation  a  young  Lu- 
theran minister,  the  Rev.  David  Henckle,  whom 
they  accepted.    Later,  Mr.  Henckle  removed  two 
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miles  north  of  White  Haven  and  built  a  distinctly 
Lutheran  Church,  which  he  called  White  Haven. 
This  Mr.  Henckle  was  prominent  in  Southern  Lu- 
theranism.  With  the  removal  of  Parson  Miller, 
and  the  new  Church  built  by  Mr.  Henckle,  the 
original  White  Haven  did  not  long  survive.  But 
there  remained  for  a  number  of  years  a  large  num- 
ber of  names  of  the  leading  families  in  that  section 
who  adhered  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  Among 
these  are  Forney,  Abernathy,  Shipp,  Nance,  Robin- 
son, Burton,  Fife. 

In  1821  the  Episcopal  convention  met  in  Raleigh, 
April  28th.  Mr.  Miller  attended  with  his  letters  of 
Lutheran  Orders.  All  along  he  claimed  to  be  an 
Episcopalian,  and  it  was  with  that  understanding 
that  he  had  accepted  Lutheran  Orders.  His  having 
been  brought  up  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
gave  him  an  appreciation  of  Episcopal  Orders 
which  he  could  never  shake  off.  At  this  conven- 
tion Parson  Miller  was  ready  to  attain  that  for 
which  he  had  long  hoped — Episcopal  ordination. 
Bishop  Moore,  of  Virginia,  who  was  present,  in 
view  of  the  past  experience  of  "Parson  Miller," 
passed  over  the  ordinary  preliminaries  and  Or- 
dered him  Deacon,  May  1st,  in  the  forenoon;  and 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  advanced  him  to 
the  Priesthood. 

Parson  Miller  was  now  sixty-three  years  old, 
and  he  labored  faithfully  among  his  people,  but 
his  labors  were  not  as  successful  as  he  had  hoped 
for.  For  the  revival  of  the  Episcopal  Church  came 
with  the  election  to  the  Bishopric  of  the  Rev.  John 
Stark  Ravenscroft,  but  it  was  too  late  to  save 
White  Haven.  In  a  way,  Parson  Miller's  zeal  and 
efforts  in  building  up  his  Lutheran  congregations 
had  weakened  his  own  parish.  When  he  left  and 
removed  to  Burke  county  it  was  easy  for  many  of 
his  members  to  go  over  to  the  Lutheran  Church. 
White  Haven  and  Smyrna  in  Lincolnton  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  convention  in  1822,  and  Saint  An- 
drew's, Burke  county,  and  Saint  Peter's,  Lexing- 
ton, were  admitted  in  1823.  All  of  these  were  un- 
der Parson  Miller's  charge,  as  was  Saint  Luke's, 
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Salisbury.  He  was  given  assistants  to  help  cover 
this  great  field. 

Parson  Miller  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life,  following  his  ordination  in  Raleigh,  in  the 
field  as  outlined  above.  The  last  convention  which 
he  attended  was  in  1829.  May  13th,  1834,  he  fell 
asleep  in  the  Lord,  being  something  over  seventy- 
five  years  of  age.  He  was  buried  in  the  family 
graveyard  at  "Mary's  Grove." 


Rev.  E.  N.  Joyner  and  some  of  the  churches  he  served 
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Church  of  the  Ascension,  Hickory 

By  J.  WESTON  CLINARD 

The  earliest  account  of  ecclesiastical  activity  on 
the  part  of  Episcopalians,  living  in  the  community 
then  known  as  Hickory  Tavern,  was  in  the  year 
1872. 

At  that  time,  missionary  work  was  undertaken 
when  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  appointed  the  Rev. 
Neilson  Falls,  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  Morganton, 
to  take  charge  of  the  work. 

In  1873,  on  the  Fifth  Sunday  after  Easter,  a 
small  group  of  Episcopalians  organized  the  mission 
as  a  parish.  This  was  the  Sunday  preceding  Holy 
Thursday,  the  festival  of  our  Lord's  ascension.  Al- 
though they  had  no  church  building,  a  name  was 
suggested  for  their  organization. 

Mrs.  Richard  Baker,  the  pioneer  of  the  mission, 
suggested  the  appropriate  name,  "Church  of  the 
Ascension,"  which  was  duly  accepted. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Falls  continued  as  Rector  of  the 
new  parish  until  November  of  that  year. 

Earlier  in  that  same  year,  1873,  Edmund  N.  Joy- 
ner,  a  young  veteran  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  had  come  to  the  village  from  Pitt  County, 
North  Carolina,  and  started  a  school.  On  the  12th 
of  September,  1873,  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in 
the  ministry.  He  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  parish  in  November,  1873.  For  a  time,  services 
were  held  in  the  homes  of  the  various  members. 

On  June  7th,  1876,  the  little  congregation  still 
had  no  church  building  of  their  own,  but  the  great- 
est event  since  their  organization  took  place  in  the 
borrowed  church  of  the  German  Reformed  congre- 
gation. It  was  a  great  event  not  only  for  the  Epis- 
copalians, but  also  for  the  whole  community.  Even 
the  stores  closed  for  the  occasion.  It  was  the  first 
wedding  in  any  church  in  the  community  destined 
to  become  the  City  of  Hickory;  and  it  was  the  first 
wedding  ceremony  for  the  young  Rev.  Mr.  Joyner 
to  perform.  The  contracting  parties  in  this  union 
were  Frank  A.  Clinard  and  Gertrude  E.  Jones. 


Rev.  Richard  W.  Turkleston 
Present  Rector 

The  sincerity,  earnestness,  and  zeal  of  that  pio- 
neer group  of  members  is  established  in  the  fact 
that  during  the  next  several  years  after  their  or- 
ganization, they  purchased  an  ample  building  lot 
from  the  old  John  Robinson  estate,  and  erected  a 
church  building,  with  Frank  A.  Clinard  as  chair- 
man of  the  building  committee. 

The  presiding  Bishop  was  the  Rt.  Rev.  Theodore 
B.  Lyman.  The  corner  stone  for  that  building 
was  laid  Nov.  20,  1878,  by  the  Rector  of  the  church 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis  Buxton  of  Trinity 
Church,  Asheville.  When  the  church  was  com- 
pleted in  1879,  there  were  forty  communicants  as 
compared  to  fifteen  at  the  time  of  its  organization. 

The  church  building  was  comparatively  small 
and  of  wooden  construction.  Its  one  claim  to  ele- 
gance was  its  large  windows  of  stained  art  glass 
portraying  the  saints  and  other  Biblical  characters 
and  insignia.  There  was  a  bell  tower  separate  from 
the  church. 

Among  the  first  to  take  pews  in  the  new  church 
were  Dr.  R.  B.  Baker,  Ben  F.  Anderson,  Capt.  R.  B. 
Davis,  R.  R.  Black,  Major  Hardin,  Mr.  Finger,  J.  B. 
Beard,  Mr.  Moore,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Hall,  F.  A.  Clinard, 
O.  M.  Royster,  W.  J.  Southerland,  George  Royster, 
Misses  Maggie  and  Carrie  Walker,  the  Misses 
Flemming,  John  Paalzow,  J.  P.  Little,  D.  W.  Shu- 
ler,  Hal  Fetter,  John  Michael,  Fred  Hill,  and  H. 
Hill. 

The  first  sexton  was  Wallace  Bridges,  a  one- 
armed  colored  member  of  the  church.  Tom  Denny, 
another  Negro  member  served  as  sexton  at  a  later 
date. 

The  succeeding  Rectors  were  the  Revs.  John 
Huske,  1880-1882;  James  A.  Weston,  1883-1886,  to 
return  later;  Vandry  McBee,  1886;  then  Mr.  Wes- 
ton returned  in  1891  to  remain  more  than  twenty 
years.  He  died  in  1905  while  attending  convoca- 
tion in  Shelby. 

The  Rev.  John  S.  Moody  became  the  next  Rec- 
tor. A  rectory  was  built  on  the  church  lot  for  Mr. 
Moody  and  his  family.  Mr.  Weston  was  a  bachelor 
and  lived  at  the  Beard  home.  Mr.  Moody  resigned 
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in  1912.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Griffith  filled  in  until  a 
permanent  Rector  could  be  found. 

The  Rev.  Eugene  DeForrest  Heald,  a  retired 
Episcopal  minister,  was  living  in  Hickory  at  that 
time  with  his  widowed  mother.  He  was  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  the  rectorship.  Under  Mr.  Heald's 
leadership,  a  vested  choir  was  organized,  and  aco- 
lytes were  employed  in  the  services.  Mr.  Heald 
resigned  declaring  his  preference  to  teach  rather 
than  preach.  He  gave  his  service  as  a  teacher  to 
Lenoir  Rhyne  College. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Stroup  came  on  June  1st, 
1913,  to  remain  as  Rector  until  his  death  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  Mr.  Stroup  became 
very  popular  with  the  citizenry  as  well  as  his  own 
congregation.  A  good  many  people  from  other 
churches  became  members  of  the  Episcopal  church 
because  of  his  personality.  During  the  final  years 
of  Mr.  Stroup's  rectorship,  a  movement  was  initi- 
ated to  erect  a  new  church  building,  but  he  never 
lived  to  see  its  fruition. 

One  of  Mr.  Stroup's  sons,  Dudley,  became  an 
Episcopal  minister. 

Even  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Ascension 
Church  history  some  quite  distinguished  members 
came  to  Hickory  and  were  active  in  different  ways 
in  the  church's  work.  Among  them  were  Mrs.  Ed- 
wina  Chadwick,  R.  K.  Meade,  Jr.,  Dr.  J.  H.  Nor- 
man, and  Judge  W.  B.  Councill. 

Mrs.  Chadwick  taught  vocal  music  in  old  Clare- 
mont  College;  and  she  led  the  choir  in  the  Episco- 
pal church  and  trained  many  of  the  young  people 
of  the  church  to  become  choir  members;  and  all  of 
this  for  no  charge. 

Prof.  Meade  was  a  son  of  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Virginia.  He  made  quite  a  name  for  himself  as  a 
teacher  of  boys,  and  he  was  very  active  in  the 
Episcopal  church  serving  as  Sunday  School  Super- 
intendent, and  other  services. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Norman,  a  doctor  of  music,  also  was 
brought  to  Hickory,  as  was  Mrs.  Chadwick,  by 
Claremont  College,  but  he  served  the  Episcopal 
church  as  organist  and  was  influential  in  the 
church's  obtaining  a  new  and  much  larger  organ. 

Judge  W.  B.  Councill  came  from  Boone.  He  and 
his  family  became  devoted  members  of  the  Sunday 
school  and  church.  His  widow  and  daughter,  Elisa- 
beth, are  still  faithful  members  remaining  from 
the  original  family. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Stroup  died  on  March  26,  1947, 
after  34  years  as  Rector. 

The  Rev.  Robert  B.  Campbell  came  to  The 
Church  of  The  Ascension  on  September  17,  1947. 
Mr.  Campbell  is  a  native  of  Virginia.  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell was  born  in  Tennessee. 

Quite  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  old  church 
on  Main  Avenue,  NE,  near  the  present  Post  Office 
Annex.  Some  years  before  a  school  house  had  been 
erected  on  the  lot.  The  school  was  taught  by  Miss 
Ada  Schenck.  The  building  was  later  added  to 
the  church  building  for  a  Sunday  School  and  a 
parish  house.   The  old  building  received  a  coat  of 


stucco  to  replace  the  old  weatherboarding;  and  a 
narthex  was  added  whereupon  the  original  front 
door  had  opened  directly  into  the  sanctuary. 

Soon  after  the  Campbell's  arrival,  work  began 
on  the  present  lovely  edifice  that  is  the  church 
home  on  First  Avenue,  NW.  Things  did  not  go 
smoothly,  however,  as  before  the  new  church  was 
completed,  fire  damaged  the  old  one  beyond  use. 
Services  were  held  in  the  Hickory  City  Auditorium 
for  a  time. 

The  cornerstone  for  the  new  church,  which  is 
constructed  on  a  part  of  the  W.  B.  Ellis  estate,  was 
laid  November  20,  1949. 

In  the  past  year  a  new  parish  house  was  added. 

The  Church  of  the  Ascension  is  housed  in  one  of 
the  most  handsome  church  buildings  in  this  sec- 
tion. 


Grace  Church,  Morganton 

Grace  Church,  Morganton 

Grace  Church  Parish  has  a  long  and  honorable 
history.  Much  of  its  life  has  been  interwoven  with 
Burke  County,  and  many  members  have  served 
the  state  well.  Like  most  Parishes  in  the  state  it 
had  small  beginnings.  The  first  minister  to  come 
for  the  Episcopal  Church  was  the  celebrated  Par- 
son Miller,  a  sketch  of  whom  appears  in  a  separate 
article.  Evidently,  Parson  Miller  had  presented 
some  people  for  confirmation,  as  the  first  Mission- 
ary to  Burke  county,  the  Rev.  Edward  M.  Forbes, 
who  came  in  1841  found  some  members  in  Mor- 
ganton. This  group  was  admitted  as  Grace  Church, 
Morganton,  in  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  May 
22nd,  1845,  under  the  Rev.  Aaron  Francis  Olm- 
stead,  then  Rector  of  Saint  Luke's,  Lincolnton.  An 
early  entry  in  the  register  is  the  Baptism  of  Elisha 
Perkins,  on  July  18th,  1841.  His  family  occupies  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  life  and  history  of  Grace 
Church,  and  of  Burke  county  and  the  state.  John 
Perkins,  son  of  Elisha  Perkins,  known  as  "Gentle- 
man John",  had  a  daughter,  Mary,  who  married 
Parson  Miller. 
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Rev.  J.  A.  Murphy  and  daughter 

Among  the  families  prominent  in  the  life  of 
Grace  Church  Parish,  many  of  them  knit  together 
by  marriage  or  deep  friendships,  were  the  Cald- 
wells,  Averys,  Corpenings,  Michaux,  Hendersons, 
Pearsons,  Waltons,  Colletts,  Tates,  Erwins,  Mc- 
Dowells, Leslies,  Kistlers,  Smiths,  and  a  host  of 
others,  far  too  many  to  mention  in  our  limited 
space.  Some  of  those,  known  to  the  writer,  de- 
serve recognition  far  beyond  what  we  can  ac- 
knowledge here:  There  is  Hardie  Turner,  the  faith- 
ful organist  for  so  many  years;  Mrs.  Carlotta  Smith 
Norton;  Mrs.  Walter  Hughson,  Deaconess  Wilds 
and  her  sister  Miss  Alice  Wilds,  a  nurse  who  car- 
ried a  missionary  spirit  into  her  nursing;  Miss  Alice 
Whisenant,  who  taught  in  a  mission  school,  and  in 
the  Sunday  school;  Mr.  John  Pearson,  long  the 
Senior  Warden,  and  a  leader  in  all  Church  activi- 
ties; Mr.  Hal  Walton,  whose  wisdom,  quiet  help- 
fulness, and  devoted  service  has  made  him  the 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Alston,  whose  devotion  to 
the  Church  and  interest  in  human  welfare  moved 
them  to  benefactions  which  served  to  enrich  the 
life  and  usefulness  of  the  Church,  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Diocese.  And  their  benefactions  will 
go  on  for  all  the  years  to  come,  in  education,  in 
ministry  to  the  aged,  and  in  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel. 


Rev.  Churchill  Satterlee       Bishop  Satterlee,  Father  of 

Churchill  Satterlee 

staunch  friend  and  tower  of  strength  to  every  Rec- 
tor who  has  served  Grace  Parish  since  he  began 
serving  in  the  choir  as  a  boy. 

The  first  Church  building  was  a  small,  neat, 
plain  building,  but  appropriate  and  churchly.  It 
was  completed  and  consecrated  July  11th,  1847, 
and  the  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Huske,  of  Fayetteville, 
N.  C,  then  a  Deacon,  was  sent  by  the  Bishop  to 
take  charge.  He  followed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Olmstead. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Murphy, 
but  remained  only  one  year,  to  be  followed  by 
Rev.  J.  T.  Pickett,  who  was  ordained  to  the  Priest- 
hood in  Grace  Church  by  Bishop  Atkinson  on  Au- 
gust 23rd,  1855.  After  his  retirement  he  made 
Morganton  his  home  and  is  buried  in  the  Church 
cemetery.  The  list  of  Rectors  has  been  carefully 
kept,  and  following  Mr.  Pickett  came  a  long  suc- 
cession: Rev.  H.  F.  Greene,  Rev.  S.  C.  Roberts, 
Rev.  William  B.  Gordon,  Rev.  Neilson  Falls,  Rev. 
Johannis  Oertel,  Rev.  Samuel  P.  Watters,  Rev. 
Charles  Hoffman,  Rev.  E.  P.  Green,  Rev.  Church- 
ill Satterlee,  Rev.  Walter  Hughson,  Rev.  McNeely 
DuBose,  Rev.  G.  E.  Prentiss,  Rev.  George  Hilton, 
Rev.  N.  C.  Duncan,  Rev.  LeRoy  A.  Jahn,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam S.  Stoney,  Rev.  Charles  Levell,  Rev.  Eugene 
West,  Rev.  John  M.  Carter.    Mr.  Carter  came  to 


Rev.  Neilson  Falls  and  Family 
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Grace  Church  in  1955  and  has  carried  on  in  spirit 
and  in  effectiveness  in  full  measure  of  those  who 
preceded  him. 

The  coming  of  the  Rev.  Churchill  Satterlee  in 
1894  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Grace 
Church  Parish.  Up  to  this  time  the  parish  had 
been  somewhat  exclusive  in  its  membership.  In 
reading  the  list  of  the  old  families  and  members 
one  feels  that  he  may  be  reading  a  list  of  "Who's 
Who"  in  North  Carolina.  These  fine  people,  while 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  Civil  War,  still 
maintained  much  of  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  the 
old  regime.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  man  that 
he,  a  northerner,  could  become  Rector  of  a  South- 
ern parish  and  so  quickly  and  completely  endear 
himself  to  his  congregation  and  the  community. 
Said  one  member:  "Until  Mr.  Satterlee  came  we 
were  an  exclusive  religious  club,  and  rather  prided 
ourselves  on  the  fact."  Mr.  Satterlee  had  other 
ideas  about  the  nature  and  responsibility  of  Church 
membership.  He  began  the  organization  of  the 
parish  in  ways  to  make  for  efficiency  of  operation, 
and  to  build  up  the  membership.  He  worked  to 
increase  membership  in  the  Sunday  School,  organ- 
ized a  vested  choir  and  a  chapter  of  the  Brother- 


Capt.  Theodore  Gordon        Thomas  George  Walton 
Grace  Church,  Morganton  Morganton 
1836-1902 

hood  of  Saint  Andrew.  He  endeavored  to  be  a 
friend  to  all  in  the  town,  but  he  directed  his  ef- 
forts to  winning  those  not  members  of  any  Church. 
His  one  desire  was  to  serve,  and  to  make  for  the 
betterment  of  the  less  fortunate.  He  put  his  parish 
to  work  and  enlisted  the  services  of  many  of  the 
members  in  helping  to  establish  missions  in  the 
surrounding  county,  and  to  establish  parish  schools 
in  several  areas.  Following  the  Civil  War,  schools 
in  North  Carolina,  as  elsewhere  in  the  South,  were 
at  low  tide.  Satterlee  saw  this  situation  and  tried 
to  do  something  about  it.  He  enlisted  the  help  of 
parishioners,  and  sought  help  from  friends  in  the 
north.  Four  chapels  were  built,  and  for  a  time 
were  in  flourishing  condition.  One,  Saint  Mary's, 
Quaker  Meadows,  which  long  had  a  parish  school, 
has  grown  into  a  congregation  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred, and  the  old  building  has  been  replaced  with 
a  beautiful  stone  Church  building.  He  and  his 
workers  travelled  about  on  horseback,  in  buggies, 
and  sometimes  walked  to  mission  stations.  But 
theirs  were  fruitful  missions  as  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren received  instruction,  and  hundreds  received 
pastoral  care  along  with  the  friendship  of  a  man 
with  a  genius  for  friendship,  and  with  a  large 
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Rev .  W.  S.  Stoney  Mr.  Hal  Walton 

number  of  men  and  women  who  were  inspired  by 
him  to  share  life  with  others. 

Satterlee's  influence  extended  far  beyond  his 
Parish.  His  schools  gave  impetus  to  the  building 
of  public  schools,  and  in  time  the  public  schools 
were  providing  opportunities  which  made  it  un- 
necessary for  parochial  schools  to  continue.  It  also 
has  its  influence  upon  other  Communions  in  more 
reverent  and  ordered  services  of  worship;  also,  it 
helped  to  break  down  the  prejudice  which  had  ex- 
isted against  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  gave  the 
Church  a  more  favorable  atmosphere  in  which  to 
work. 

We  feel  that  another  word  should  be  said  about 
the  Parochial  schools  which  he  established,  and 
continued  some  years  after  he  left  Morganton.  Un- 
fortunately, no  records  of  these  activities  have  been 
kept,  and  not  even  the  names  of  some  of  the  work- 
ers are  known.  While  the  need  for  the  schools 
passed,  they  did  perform  a  wonderful  service  dur- 
ing their  existence.  There  were  Deaconess  Wilds, 
Deaconess  Adams,  Miss  Janey  Pearson  and  Miss 
Alice  Whisenant;  "Miss  Alice"  and  Miss  Pearson 
are  the  only  ones  now  living  who  taught  in  the 
parochial  schools,  and  that  was  in  the  last  years 
of  the  schools. 

Another  item  in  the  missionary  annals  of  Grace 
Parish   is  Grace  Hospital.    Following  the  Rev. 


Mrs.  Walter  Hughson  Rev.  Walter  Hughson 


Churchill  Satterlee  was  the  Rev.  Walter  Hughson, 
who,  with  his  good  wife,  established  a  hospital.  In 
addition  to  all  the  things  in  which  Mr.  Satterlee 
had  been  interested,  Mr.  Hughson  saw  the  need 
for  a  hospital.  There  was  not  one  in  the  county, 
so  Mr.  Hughson  and  his  wife  started  a  movement 
and  collected  funds  for  a  small  hospital,  a  frame, 
one-story  building,  with  eight  beds  in  wards  and 
one  private  room.  Gradually,  other  rooms  were 
added,  and  then  a  pavilion  for  T.B.  patients.  Miss 
Maria  P.  Allen,  R.N.,  was  in  Morganton  working 
among  the  sick  before  the  hospital  was  opened. 
She  became  the  first  superintendent,  a  position 
which  she  occupied  for  many  years.  When  she 
retired  she  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Alice  Wilds. 
The  service  of  these  two  devoted  women  occupies 
a  place  in  the  hall  of  fame  of  the  invisible  Choir 
"Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world." 

When  the  Rev.  Walter  Hughson  died,  his  widow 
took  up  the  task  of  carrying  on  the  work,  aided  by 
Miss  Allen,  Deaconess  Wilds,  and  Miss  Alice  Wilds. 
Grace  Hospital  was  founded  by  Prayer  and  Faith, 
and  it  lived  and  grew  on  faith.  Many  responded 
to  Mrs.  Hughson's  call  for  funds.  She  was  an  in- 
defatigable worker  and  in  addition  to  her  hospital 
work  she  was  active  in  mission  work,  teaching  in 
mission  Sunday  schools,  and  herself  establishing  a 
mission  in  the  Laurels,  where  with  the  help  of  the 
native  people  she  built  a  small  chapel.  The  people 
in  the  missions  were  devoted  to  her,  as  were  all 
who  came  into  contact  with  her.  Under  the  direc- 
tion and  labors  of  Miss  Allen  a  nursing  school  was 
established,  and  hundreds  of  young  women  have 
received  training,  not  only  in  the  technique  of 
nursing,  but  nurtured  in  that  faith,  love  and  sym- 
pathy which  often  means  as  much  to  the  patient  as 
medical  treatment.  A  spiritual  atmosphere  has  al- 
ways pervaded  the  hospital  and  the  days  of  service 
always  began  with  prayer. 

Mrs.  Hughson  was  a  woman  of  great  faith  and 
possessed  a  wisdom  born  of  love  and  experience 
with  people.  Patiently  and  faithfully  she  worked 
with  individuals  whom  she  was  trying  to  help. 
Some  were  unresponsive  and  uncooperative,  but 
she  would  never  let  go  as  long  as  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  getting  that  person  on  the  right  road. 
But  most  were  responsive  and  met  her  faith  and 
effort  with  their  own  faith  and  effort.  Often  she 
won  where  others  had  failed.  This  hospital  has  a 
unique  record  of  service.  From  all  over  the  county 
the  sick  came  in  increasing  numbers,  and  no  one 
was  ever  turned  away  for  lack  of  money.  Its  spirit 
and  its  effectiveness  drew  attention  and  support 
from  many  people.  The  wisdom,  sympathy,  and 
generosity  of  the  Kistler  family  were  put  at  her 
disposal,  and  through  them  and  others  the  hospital 
grew  in  physical  stature  and  in  physical  and  spir- 
itual ministry  to  thousands  of  sick  people. 

Grace  Hospital  was  charted  under  a  special 
board,  but  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  In  1922  Mrs.  Hughson,  realizing  that  fol- 
lowing her  death  the  status  of  the  hospital  would 
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Saint  Mary's,  Quaker  Meadows 

be  uncertain,  asked  Grace  Church  parish  to  take 
the  legal  ownership.  This  the  Parish  did,  though 
without  involving  it  in  financial  responsibility. 
Later  the  charter  was  amended  to  include  mem- 
bers from  the  Community,  and  finally  amended  to 
a  special  board  entirely  apart  from  Church  owner- 
ship, the  only  stipulation  made  that  the  Rector  of 
Grace  Church  should  always  be  the  Chaplain. 
There  has  always  been  complete  cooperation  be- 
tween the  hospital  and  the  community.  It  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  a  Community  institution. 
Under  the  new  set-up  it  has  grown  tremendously. 
There  are  now  buildings  worth  five  million  dol- 
lars, an  excellent  staff  of  doctors,  a  nursing  school, 
and  it  is  equipped  with  the  latest  hospital  equip- 
ment. Few  who  look  upon  this  multi-million  dol- 
lar institution  today  are  aware  of  its  deep  founda- 
tions in  the  faith,  love  and  consecrated  service  of 
the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hughson,  and  Maria 
Allen. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Phifer,  a  Presbyterian,  was  from  the 
start  until  his  death,  the  medical  director  of  the 
hospital.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  hospital  is  due 
to  his  wise  counsel  and  administration.    He,  too, 


MRS.  JULIA  MANLY  McDOWELL 

Wife  of  Colonel  J.  C.  S.  McDowell.  For  many 
years  the  organist  at  Grace  Church. 


Saint  Elizabeth's  Mission,  Burke  County 

never  turned  away  a  person  because  of  lack  of 
money.  Much  of  his  time  and  service  were  given. 
All  of  the  local  physicians  cooperated.  All  belonged 
to  that  group  termed  "The  old  school,"  who  looked 
upon  their  profession  as  an  instrument  of  service 
rather  than  of  money-making.  The  modern  phy- 
sician smiles  at  the  fees  they  charged,  and  wonders 
how  they  could  possibly  live  and  give  so  much  free 
service.  We  haven't  enough  words  in  our  vocabu- 
lary to  pay  them  the  tribute  which  those  "Old 
Timers"  deserve. 

But  whatever  the  success  and  expansion  of  Grace 
Hospital  may  be,  its  roots  are  deep  in  the  life  of 
Grace  Church,  and  the  faith  and  consecration  of 
the  Rev.  Walter  Hughson  and  his  devoted  wife. 

MRS.  MARY  WILSON  STONEY 
A  faithful  member,  worker,  and  benefactor  of 
Grace  Church  Parish,  and  loyal  supporter  of  Grace 
Hospital.  Modest,  unassuming,  and  with  sweet 
Christian  humility,  she  has  manifested  the  faith 
and  courage  which  are  the  marks  of  greatness.  She 
witnessed  the  death  of  a  brother-in-law  and  his 
wife  in  a  plane  crash,  the  death  of  her  first  hus- 
band with  a  heart  attack,  and  lately,  the  added 
blow  of  the  death  of  a  son.   The  manner  in  which 
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Sons  and  daughters  of  Joseph  J.  Erwin  and  Elvira  jane 
Holt  Erwin.  Left  to  right:  Joseph  Ernest  Erwin,  Claudia 
Josephine  Erwin  Powe.  Jesse  Harper  Erwin,  James  Locke 

she  has  borne  her  sorrows  and  carried  on  her  work 
in  the  Church  and  community  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  every  one  who  knows  her.  She  is  just 
"Mary"  to  her  many  friends,  but  in  that  one  word 
is  wrapped  up  the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  host 
of  people. 

ST.  STEPHENS  MISSION  CONSECRATED 
Bishop  Henry  of  Diocese  of  Western  North 
Carolina  Holds  Consecration  Services 
St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Mission,  located  on  Bou- 
chelle  street  near  Catawba,  was  consecrated  at 
4:30  p.  m.  Sunday,  August  seventh.   The  Rt.  Rev. 
M.  G.  Henry,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  West- 
ern North  Carolina,  held  the  service  of  consecra- 
tion. 

REV.  MILNOR  JONES 

Milnor  Jones  was  a  Perpetual  Deacon,  whom  the 
late  Bishop  Cheshire  considered  to  be  "one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men,  and  in  many  respects  the 
most  effective  missionary"  that  he  ever  knew.  The 
Bishop  described  him  as  wholly  lacking  in  selfish 
ambition,  and  preferring  to  remain  a  Deacon  in 
hard  frontier  service.  He  was  something  of  a  rov- 
ing parson,  who  had  more  talent  for  preaching 
than  for  organizing  and  administration.  He  planted 
seeds  which  for  awhile  he  nurtured,  and  then  left 
it  to  others  to  tend  and  reap  the  harvest. 

Milnor  Jones  was  born  in  Chestertown,  Mary- 
land, the  son  of  the  Rev.  Clement  Frederick  Jones, 
who  moved  to  South  Carolina  in  1857,  and  was  a 
clergyman  in  that  state  until  his  death  in  1877. 
Milnor  Jones'  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Ezekiel  Chambers,  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  an  eminent  member  among  such  con- 
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Saint  Cyprian's  Choir,  Morganton 

temporaries  as  Clay,  Calhoun,  Benton  and  Web- 
ster, and  for  many  years  one  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  General  Convention. 

Milnor  was  educated  in  the  local  schools  of  his 
father's  place  of  residence  and  in  Washington  Col- 
lege, Chestertown.  He  grew  up  amid  cultivated 
and  refined  surroundings,  and  under  the  best  social 
and  religious  influences. 

But,  "There  was  a  wild  streak  in  his  blood,"  and 
he  became  bold,  reckless  and  undisciplined.  In 
early  manhood  he  went  to  Texas,  where  he  lived 
for  some  years,  practiced  law,  and  married.  The 
illness  of  his  father  recalled  him  to  serious  think- 
ing, and  then  an  accident,  by  which  he  came  near 
losing  his  life,  produced  a  total  change  in  his  char- 
acter. His  weeks  and  months  of  recovering  led 
him  to  that  sober  thinking  which  resulted  in  his 
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decision  to  amend  his  ways,  and  enter  upon  an 
undertaking  in  which  he  thought  he  could  be  of 
service  to  others.  In  May,  1873,  he  went  to  the 
University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee,  and  began  his 
studies  in  preparation  for  Holy  Orders.  His  great 
energy  and  desire  for  movement  in  expression,  set 
him  to  work  before  his  ordination.  He  began  to 
seek  out,  wherever  he  could  find  them,  those  to 
whom  he  could  carry  the  truth  and  power  of  the 
Gospel.  He  preached  wherever  he  could  find  hear- 
ers. He  walked  miles  and  miles  over  the  moun- 
tains and  coves  around  Sewanee.  Some  of  the 
clergy  at  Sewanee  complained  that  Milnor  Jones 
made  them  "walk  their  legs  off  to  go  and  baptize 
the  candidates  for  baptism  secured  by  Jones."  He 
could  appeal  in  homely  illustrations  to  the  moun- 
tain people,  and  his  deep  concern  for  them  was  so 
manifest  that  they  were  drawn  to  him,  and  by  him 
were  greatly  influenced.  While  at  Sewanee,  Bish- 
op Quintard  appointed  him  to  work  as  a  Lay 
Reader,  in  the  mining  camp  at  Tracy  City.  He 
was  ordered  Deacon  by  Bishop  Howe,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  spent  some  months  working  as  city 
missionary  in  Charleston.  Here,  as  his  good  friend, 
Dr.  John  Kershaw,  said:  "In  visiting  the  hospitals 
and  the  slums  of  the  city  he  saw  so  much  misery 
and  distress  that  he  could  not  endure  it."  He  re- 
turned to  his  father's  house  at  Glen  Springs  in 
Spartanburg  County,  and  for  a  year  did  voluntary 
work  in  that  community,  giving  regular  and  valu- 
able assistance  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCullough,  the 
Rector  —  (This  Doctor  McCullough  was  another 
"Old  Timer"  who  rendered  a  great  service  to  the 
Church).  For  two  or  three  years  he  did  this  kind 
of  work,  then  becoming  Rector  of  The  Church  of 
the  Advent,  Spartanburg.  Before  becoming  Rec- 
tor of  the  Advent  he  had  reported:  Baptisms,  in- 
fant 272,  adults  38,  most  of  whom  lived  in  places 
inaccessible  to  the  services  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  in  the  South  is  conservative;  Milnor  Jones 
was  not  a  conservative.  He  was,  as  Bishop  Che- 
shire states:  "A  fresh  breeze  from  Texas,  by  way 
of  the  Tennessee  mountains,  and  he  must  have 
given  many  a  thrill  and  shock  to  the  social  and 
ecclesiastical  proprieties  of  his  old  Diocese." 


He  was  much  interested  in  the  colored  people, 
and  had  a  Sunday  school  for  them.  Their  parents 
were  mostly  Baptist,  but  Milnor  Jones  insisted 
that  they  all  must  be  baptized,  and  had  the  teach- 
ers to  stand  as  sponsors.  He  was  also  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  poor  class  of  white  people,  and  won 
their  confidence  and  trust.  Here  also,  he  insisted 
that  the  children  be  baptized,  and  in  1879  he  re- 
ported to  the  Convention:  Baptisms,  white  14;  col- 
ored 48;  confirmations  14;  services  225.  In  1880  he 
reported:  Baptisms — Infants  83,  adults  6;  confir- 
mations 17;  services  200. 

His  zeal  for  winning  decisions  for  acceptance  of 
Christ  through  Baptism  and  Confirmation  was  not 
followed  or  preceded  by  the  long  periods  of  in- 
struction which  was  followed  amongst  the  more 
educated  and  cultured  Episcopalians.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  many  of  these  drifted  away  from 
the  Church.  Even  his  bishops  were  alarmed  at  the 
great  numbers  which  he  was  bringing  in,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  go  slow.  However,  we  must  add  that 
Bishop  Cheshire,  who  understood  and  trusted 
Jones,  was  not  among  those  who  advised  him  to 
go  slow. 

If  we  could  add  our  own  comment  here,  we 
would  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  great  weaknesses 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  its  history  in  Amer- 
ica, without  all  of  the  Anglican  background,  it  has 
been  unable  to  adapt  itself  to  needs  and  conditions, 
and  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  reach  what  we 
have  called  "the  masses."  It  has  been  unable  to 
translate  its  formularies  into  understandable  terms 
for  rural  and  industrial  population.  Milnor  Jones 
felt  this  deeply,  and  withdrew  from  the  shackles 
of  parish  administration,  with  its  vestries  and  war- 
dens and  leading  families  and  local  traditions  and 
formalisms,  and  sought  a  free  hand,  first  in  the 
vicinity  of  Spartanburg,  and  then  in  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina.  With  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1877  he  inherited  much  property,  but  his  lack  of 
administrative  ability  in  parochial  work  was  also 
a  lack  of  business  acumen,  and  he  soon  lost  most 
of  his  property. 

But  he  never  lost  his  evangelical  zeal,  and  he 
preached  the  Gospel  with  winning  power.  It  was 
his  preaching,  and  his  deep  interest  in  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  which  won  for  him  the  con- 
fidence and  trust  of  the  people. 

When  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire  became 
the  Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  one  of  his  first  proj- 
ects was  the  revival  of  the  Old  Mission  at  Valle 
Crucis,  at  the  same  time  planning  to  revive  the 
work  along  the  Watauga  river.  Having  known 
something  of  the  Rev.  Milnor  Jones,  and  having  a 
deep  understanding  of  the  man  and  his  methods, 
he  felt  that  Jones  was  the  man  to  do  the  job.  In 
the  meantime,  Jones  had  gone  to  Oregon,  and  was 
there  when  Bishop  Cheshire  wrote  to  him  asking 
him  to  return  to  North  Carolina  and  revive  the 
work  in  the  Valle  Crucis  area. 

He  came,  and  in  his  own  characteristic  manner, 
preached  the  Gospel,  and  his  insistence  upon  Bap- 
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tism  of  infants  and  children,  often  stirred  the  en- 
mity and  resistance  of  the  largely  Baptist  popula- 
tion in  those  mountain  Communities.  But  they 
could  understand  his  preaching,  and  he  won  friends 
as  well  as  opposition.  The  Bishop  sometimes  spent 
weeks  with  him  going  over  the  Watauga  area, 
preaching,  baptizing,  and  confirming.  The  peculiar 
nature  of  Jones,  his  frank  and  fearless  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  as  he  saw  it,  created  some  deep  feel- 
ings amongst  the  Baptists  and  Methodists,  and  on 
two  occasions  Bishop  Cheshire  had  been  refused 
permission  to  preach  in  public  buildings.  Once  he 
held  service  and  preached  on  the  street  in  front  of 
the  Courthouse;  another  time  he  was  forcibly  de- 
terred from  entering  a  building.  While  Milnor 
Jones  had  won  many  to  confess  Christ  as  Lord,  he 
had  at  the  same  time  offended  many  who  may 
have  had  just  cause  for  resentment.  But  Milnor 
Jones  had  to  be  himself;  his  methods,  his  manner 
of  presenting  the  Gospel,  were  his,  and  he  could 
follow  no  other  way.  Nowhere  does  this  writer 
see  the  greatness  of  Bishop  Cheshire  than  in  his 
understanding  of  Jones,  and  his  willingness  to  let 
him  work  in  his  own  way.  Bishop  Cheshire  saw 
the  good  that  the  man  was  doing,  and  knew  that  it 
was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  do  it. 

Jones  was  successful  in  his  efforts  to  secure 
funds  to  revive  the  work  at  Valle  Crucis  and  at 
Beaver  Creek.  He  succeeded  in  building  an  eight 
room  house  at  Valle  Crucis,  built  to  accommodate 
a  teacher  and  several  pupils  attending  the  mission 
school.  Shortly  after  this  Jones  confined  his  ef- 
forts to  the  small  mission  stations  scattered  over 
Mitchell.  He  left  North  Carolina  in  1897.  He  had 
done  a  fine  piece  of  work  in  reestablishing  the 
work  at  Valle  Crucis,  and  others  came  to  build  on 
his  foundation.  He  was  not  gifted  for  the  neces- 
sary administrative  work  of  maintaining  a  mis- 
sion. He  was  a  roving  religious  troubador.  Bishop 
Cheshire  believed  in  the  man  and  used  him  where 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  man  was  fitted  to 
serve.  While  Jones  was  unorthodox  in  his  meth- 
ods, it  is  the  feeling  of  the  writer  that  the  Church 
could  have  profited  by  taking  into  itself  some  of 
his  unorthodoxy. 

St.  James,  Lenoir 

From  Lenoir  News  Topics 
A  review  of  the  138  year  old  history  of  the  Epis- 
copal denomination  in  Caldwell  county  and  the 
100th  anniversary  of  admission  into  the  union  of 
the  North  Carolina  diocese  will  be  made  at  special 
services  at  St.  James  Episcopal  church  here  on 
Sunday  morning  at  11  o'clock  when  the  rector,  the 
Rev.  Boston  M.  Lackey,  will  preach  a  special  com- 
memoration service. 

The  milestones  in  the  church's  history  will  also 
be  celebrated  on  Monday  afternoon  and  night  when 
a  reception  and  tea  will  be  held  at  the  Parish 
house  between  4  and  9  o'clock.  Of  special  interest 
in  Lenoir  and  elsewhere  in  connection  with  the 
reception  will  be  the  exhibition  of  a  large  number 
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of  paintings  by  Johanes  Oertel  who  served  as 
rector  of  the  St.  James  Parish  in  Lenoir  and  Cald- 
well county  from  1869  to  1874. 

The  St.  James  parish  here  was  the  outgrowth  of 
an  Episcopal  church  started  in  1811  and  known  as 
St.  Andrews  Chapel.  The  chapel,  located  about 
five  miles  from  Lenoir  was  later  merged  into  the 
St.  James  Parish.  The  first  rector  was  the  Rev. 
Robert  Johnstone  Miller,  who  was  known  in  this 
section  as  "Parson  Miller." 

In  1835  the  Rev.  Moses  A.  Curtis  took  charge, 
serving  only  for  about  six  months,  after  which 
until  1840,  no  regular  services  were  held. 

Services  at  old  St.  Andrews  were  discontinued 
in  1840-1841  when  Caldwell  county  was  formed 
from  a  part  of  Burke  county  and  for  a  number  of 
years  the  Episcopalians  held  services  in  the  court- 
house here.  The  Rev.  E.  M.  Forbes  was  in  charge 
of  the  parish  which  embraced  Burke,  Caldwell  and 
Lincoln  counties.  He  was  succeeded  in  1844  by  the 
Rev.  John  S.  Kedney  who  was  succeeded  in  1846 
by  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Olmstead. 

The  present  church  building  was  erected  in  1846 
on  a  site  donated  by  Elisha  P.  Miller,  a  son  of 
"Parson  Miller,"  the  parish's  first  rector.  The 
church  bell  was  contributed  by  Dr.  Larkin  G.  Jones 
of  Happy  Valley. 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  W  Mott,  who  had  previously 
established  a  high  class  school  for  boys  at  "Belvoir" 
which  still  stands  in  the  Miller  Hill  section,  be- 
came rector.  The  Lenoir  church  was  consecrated 
by  Bishop  Ives  as  the  St.  James  Parish  in  1852. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Hudson  Prout,  a  missionary  in 
Ashe  county,  was  called  as  rector  in  1851  following 
the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mott. 

A  large  number  of  the  St.  James  parishioners 
lived  at  Happy  Valley.  Among  those  listed  as  gen- 
orous  supporters  of  the  parish  were  General  Sam- 
uel Finley  Patterson,  Col.  Edmund  Jones,  Col.  Wil- 
liam Davenport,  Captain  Walter  Lenoir,  Rufus 
Lenoir,  and  his  sister,  Sarah  Joyce  Lenoir. 

The  Patterson  school  was  established  and  be- 
queathed to  the  Western  N.  C.  Diocese  in  1909. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  C.  Roberts  served  the  church 
from  1859  until  1867. 
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Rev.  Boston  M.  Lackey 

Miss  Laura  Lenoir  Norwood,  a  member  of  St. 
James  Parish,  went  to  New  York  to  study  art  and 
while  visiting  at  the  home  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Trout,  met  the  famous  artist-rector,  the  Rev. 
Johanns  F.  Oertel.  He  became  so  interested  in  the 
South  and  opportunities  of  service  that  he  was 
made  rector  of  the  church  here  in  1869. 

Serving  the  parish  after  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bush's  re- 
tirement were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Watters,  of  Grace 
Church,  Morganton;  the  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Allen; 
the  Rev.  James  M.  Hammond;  the  Rev.  James  A. 
Weston,  a  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
Hickory  and  the  Rev.  Vardy  McBee. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Weston  returned  to  the  Hickory 
and  Lenoir  Parishes  in  1887  and  served  until  1891 
when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis  Buxton  was  secured  as 
resident  rector  of  St.  James. 

Much  progress  was  made  during  the  rectorship 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buxton  with  the  help  of  his  fam- 
ily. Among  other  accomplishments  was  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  school  for  negroes  taught  by  Miss  Mag- 
gie Buxton  and  Miss  Carrie  Stowe,  who  was  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Harrison. 

Dr.  Buxton  resigned  in  1900  due  to  infirmities 
of  old  age  and  returned  to  Asheville. 

During  the  next  four  years  occasional  services 
were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Weston  of  Hick- 
ory and  in  1906,  the  Rev.  Hardy  B.  Phelps  became 
resident  rector.  In  1906,  the  Rev.  John  S.  Moody 
of  Hickory,  held  services  here  twice  monthly  until 
1909. 

In  1911  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Joyner  became  rector  and 
continued  here  until  1921.  The  Rev.  Basil  M.  Wal- 
ton became  rector  and  served  until  1922  when  a 
nervous  breakdown  forced  his  retirement.  The 
Rev.  Harris  B.  Thomas  became  rector  and  served 
until  January  1925.  In  June  1925,  Archdeacon  John 
H.  Griffith  was  in  charge  of  the  parish.  Services 
were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Eugene  DeForrest 
Heald  of  Hickory  for  some  time  after  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Griffith's  resignation  in  1928. 

One  of  the  great  outstanding  Rectors  of  Saint 
James  was  the  Rev.  Johannes  A.  Oertel,  Rector 
from  1859-1874.  He  came  from  Bavaria  in  Ger- 
many, settled  in  New  Jersey,  then  moved  to  North 


Si.  James  Church  and  Parish  House,  Lenoir 

Carolina.  Highly  educated,  and  an  artist  of  re- 
nown, he  combined  with  his  ministerial  duties  the 
education  of  the  children  in  his  parish,  a  work  in 
which  he  was  ably  assisted  by  his  wife.  Many  of 
his  paintings  were  famous  and  attracted  wide  at- 
tention. Also  he  was  an  expert  wood  carver,  and 
made  the  reredos  in  Saint  James,  which  is  still 
there  to  witness  to  the  artistry  of  a  great  soul.  He 
made  a  great  impression  upon  the  life  of  the  Com- 
munity, and  his  works  still  bear  witness  to  a  great 
mind  and  a  great  heart. 

To  date  Saint  James  Parish  has  been  served  by 
22  Rectors,  the  longest  tenure  of  any  one  of  them 
being  the  Rev.  Boston  M.  Lackey,  who  served  faith- 
fully and  ably  for  28  years,  and  under  whose  lead- 
ership the  Parish  house  was  built.  It  is  interesting 
and  significant  that  Mr.  Lackey  was  brought  up  in 
Saint  Luke's  Parish,  Lincolnton,  an  area  in  which 
the  pioneer  work  of  Parson  Miller,  Rev.  E.  M. 
Forbes,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mott  in  Lincoln, 
Burke,  and  Caldwell  counties  laid  foundations,  and 
left  a  spirit  which  has  continued  through  the  years. 
Mr.  Lackey  came  up  under  Dr.  Wetmore,  who  was 
Rector  of  Saint  Luke's  for  forty-four  years,  and 
who  carried  on  the  work  of  the  ministry  and  of 
education  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  his  prede- 
cessors. It  was  in  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  these 
great  leaders  that  Mr.  Lackey  brought  to  Saint 
James  a  ministry  of  service  which  blessed  the 
parish  and  the  community. 

Church  of  The  Redeemer,  Shelby 

We  are  apt  to  view  a  large  structure:  Cathedral, 
Church,  School,  or  Hospital,  with  its  structural 
beauty,  large  personnel,  efficient  administration, 
and  never  stop  to  think  of  its  small  beginnings  and 
the  unselfishness  and  sacrifices  which  have  gone 
into  the  making  of  them.  This  fact  has  come  home 
to  us  as  never  before  as  we  have  viewed  pictures 
and  read  the  stories  of  Parishes  and  Missions  in 
the  three  Dioceses  which  we  are  considering.  We 
wish  it  were  possible  to  write  at  length  and  in 
detail  of  every  one  of  them. 
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Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Shelby 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Shelby,  N.  C.  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  visit  the 
parish  recently,  to  spend  the  night  in  the  Rectory, 
enjoy  the  wonderful  hospitality  and  fellowship  of 
the  Rectory  family,  and  to  participate  in  the  serv- 
ice the  next  day.  The  Rev.  Roland  Whitmire,  the 
energetic  and  consecrated  Rector,  was  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  Parish,  and  showed  us  the 
records,  and  at  some  trouble  had  secured  pictures 
which  we  wished  to  use.  He  has  a  deep  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  faithful  and  sacri- 
ficial labors  of  a  few  people  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  and  he  is  devoting  himself  to  seeing  that 
their  labors  shall  not  have  been  in  vain. 

The  writer,  as  a  boy,  spent  many  hours  in  Shelby 
waiting  for  train  connections,  and  often  passed 
the  little  Church,  wondered  about  it  and  about  the 
people  who  attended  there.  Through  the  years  he 
thought  about  that  little  Church.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  happy  experience  to  visit  the  Parish,  now 
with  a  beautiful  new  Church  building,  a  congre- 
gation of  over  a  hundred  communicants,  and  a  resi- 
dent Rector.  For  years  we  have  noted  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Kemper  at  Dioc- 
esan conventions,  who  have  in  some  way  seemed 
to  embody  in  themselves  the  faith  and  consecration 
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Clergy  Serving  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Shelby.  Left  to 
right:  Rev.  John  Granger,  Rev.  Frank  Bloxham,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam H.  Anthony,  Rev.  Boston  Lackey,  Jr.,  Rev.  Tracey  La- 
mar, Rt.  Rev.  M.  George  Henry,  Rev.  Roland  Whitmire 

which  we  have  sensed  throughout  the  years  when- 
ever we  have  thought  of  "that  little  Church." 

On  Feb.  18th,  1860,  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Bland,  whose 
name  appears  again  and  again,  in  the  Pioneer  days 
of  the  Church  in  Western  North  Carolina,  made 
the  following  entry  in  the  large  leather-bound 
book  that  served  as  parish  register:  "Today  I  laid 
the  corner  stone  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer." 
From  time  to  time  the  small  band  of  Churchmen 
were  served  by  ministers  from  Saint  Luke's,  Lin- 
colnton.  Other  Rectors  and  missionary  clergy 
were:  Rev.  W.  R.  Wetmore;  Rev.  E.  A.  Osborne; 
Rev.  Gerard  W.  Phelps;  Rev.  Wm.  Shipp  Bynum; 
Rev.  James  Wingate;  Rev.  Caleb  B.  Weed;  Rev. 
Armand  DeR.  Meares;  Rev.  John  C.  Seagle;  Rev. 
Frederick  D.  Lobdell;  Rev.  Julian  I.  Ingle;  Rev. 
James  B.  Sill;  Rev.  H.  P.  Roche;  Rev.  John  H.  Grif- 
fith; Rev.  George  M.  Manley;  Rev.  W.  E.  Allen; 
Rev.  Saunders  Guinyard;  Rev.  Albert  P.  Mack; 
Rev.  John  C.  Grainger;  Rev.  Colin  Campbell;  Rev. 
Frank  Bloxham;  Rev.  Grant  Folmsbee;  Rev.  Bos- 
ton Lackey  Jr.;  and  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Anthony,  under 
whose  leadership  the  Mission  was  admitted  as  a 
Parish  in  1952.    In  1954,  the  Rev.  Roland  Whit- 
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mire  accepted  a  call  and  has  done,  and  is  doing, 
significant  work  in  all  aspects  of  the  life  of  the 
Parish. 

This  Parish  was  admitted  as  a  Mission  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  hardships  which  began  then 
continued  for  a  large  part  of  its  history.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  few  faithful  members,  with  services 
by  visiting  clergymen  whenever  they  could  be  se- 
cured, barely  holding  their  own,  and  oftentimes 
there  seemed  little  hope  of  survival.  For  twenty 
of  these  years  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Wetmore,  Rector  of 
Saint  Luke's,  Lincolnton,  held  services  at  regular 
intervals.  From  1868  until  1885  it  was  cut  off  from 
the  Diocese,  presumably  because  there  were  so  few 
members.  In  1885  there  were  11  communicants. 
At  this  time  a  Diocesan  missionary,  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Osborne,  was  in  charge  and  the  congregation  took 
on  new  life.  By  1899  the  Church  building  had  so 
deteriorated  that  it  was  torn  down,  and  for  a  time 
services  were  held  in  other  Churches,  they  lend- 
ing their  buildings.  Through  a  lease  of  the  old  lot 
to  Standard  Oil  Co.,  the  congregation  was  able 
to  build  on  another  site.  By  this  time  the  work 
was  becoming  alive,  and  in  the  interim  of  1940  and 
1960  the  congregation  has  bought  a  rectory,  later 
turned  into  a  Parish  house;  built  a  beautiful  new 
brick  Church;  and  purchased  another  beautiful  and 
commodious  Rectory  in  a  nice  location.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  112  communicants,  154  bap- 
tized persons,  and  a  Church  school  of  48  children, 
18  adults  in  the  Bible  Class,  11  teachers  and  offi- 
cers. There  is  also  an  organized  group  of  the 
Women  of  the  Church,  along  with  the  Altar  Guild, 
and  Young  People's  organization. 

Among  the  faithful,  self-sacrificing,  and  hard- 
working members,  shines  the  name  of  Miss  Emma 
Frick,  without  whom  the  Church  might  have  dis- 
appeared. She  held  whatever  groups  there  were 
together.  As  a  newspaper  article  said:  'One  of  the 
most  outstanding  figures  in  the  church's  history, 
was  one  who  kept  it  going  bv  sheer  force  of  her 
personality  when  times  were  thin,  and  the  support 
of  the  church  meager.  She  was  Miss  Emma  Frick. 
She  worked  tirelessly  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer  for  a  period  of  35-40  years,  prior 
to  her  death  in  1928,  and  deserved  a  large  part  of 
the  credit  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  the 
present  Church."    (Article  written  in  1940.) 

In  1937  J.  T.  Gheen  and  E.  L.  Kemper  moved 
to  Shelby,  at  a  time  when  the  fortunes  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer  were  at  low  tide;  both 
families  have  worked  faithfully  and  devotedly, 
and  were  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
Church  to  its  present  status. 

St.  James,  Hendersonville 

The  Flat  Rock  Community  sponsored  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Church  in  Hendersonville.  Flat  Rock, 
to  which  hundreds  of  South  Carolinians  migrated 
in  summer,  became  something  of  a  colony  of  Epis- 
copalians, since  most  of  those  who  came  were  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Colonial  Church,  which  by  law  had 
been  established  in  the  Carolinas.  These  were 
holders  of  large  plantations,  and  able  to  build  the 
stately  mansions  which  still  grace  the  Flat  Rock 
Community — memorials  to  a  past,  as  well  as  the 
pride  of  the  present  owners. 

One  family,  the  Barings,  brought  along  their 
chaplain,  who  conducted  services  in  a  small  chapel 
on  the  Baring  estate.  This  clergyman  was  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  S.  Mott,  and  when  the  Chapel  congregation 
grew  in  size  Mr.  Mott  became  the  Rector,  and  with 
missionary  spirit  began  to  take  an  interest  in,  and 
to  hold  services  in,  the  nearby  village  of  Hender- 
sonville. After  Mr.  Mott  left  Flat  Rock  there  is 
no  record  of  services  for  sometime  in  the  Hender- 
sonville village,  though  the  work  was  somehow 
kept  alive.  Bishop  Atkinson  reports  preaching  in 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Hendersonville  in  1854. 
In  1864  he  reports  having  a  service  in  a  new  Church 
at  Hendersonville,  but  that  as  it  was  not  yet  fin- 
ished it  could  not  be  consecrated. 

The  first  Rector  of  the  new  Church  was  the  Rev. 
N.  Collin  Hughes,  D.D.,  who  had  come  up  from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  and  whose  name  ap- 
pears in  many  of  the  records  of  parishes  and  mis- 
sions in  what  is  now  the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina. 
His  first  report  to  the  convention  in  1861  listed 
eight  communicants.  Dr.  Hughes  came  just  as  the 
Civil  war  was  beginning.  The  Church  was  conse- 
crated in  1863,  and  while  it  was  being  consecrated 
a  battle  was  being  fought  at  Chickamauga,  Tenn. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  Dr.  Hughes  resigned  and 
returned  to  East  Carolina.  After  he  left,  the  Rev. 
George  M.  Everhart  served  Calvary  Church  in 
Buncombe  county,  and  Saint  James,  Henderson- 
ville. He  remained  for  about  two  years.  Saint 
James  declined  following  the  war  years,  and  for 
several  years  only  occasional  services  were  held 
by  visiting  ministers. 

In  1877  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Osborne  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Calvary,  Fletcher,  and  from  that  place 
he  began  work  towards  restoring  the  Church  in 
Hendersonville.  He  found  only  one  communicant 
at  Saint  James,  and  a  few  at  Flat  Rock,  which 
he  continued  until  1884.  Then,  the  Rev.  Milnor 
Jones  held  services  here  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Jones 
exercised  an  extensive  ministry  both  in  S.  C.  and 
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throughout  what  is  now  the  Diocese  of  WNC.  It 
was  he  who  drew  the  Seagle  family  into  the 
Church,  and  two  of  the  Seagles  became  outstand- 
ing ministers  in  the  Church:  the  Rev.  Nathan  and 
the  Rev.  John  Seagle.  One  daughter  married  the 
Rev.  Cortez  Cody,  a  clergyman.  Other  Rectors, 
most  of  whom  stayed  but  a  short  time,  were  the 
Rev.  Messers  U.  T.  Tracy,  Arthur  T.  Wrixon,  Ho- 
bart  C.  Brayton,  W.  S.  Barrow,  a  Mr.  Nance 
Greaves,  Scott  B.  Rathbon,  Joseph  Wainwright, 
Thomas  Wetmore.  It  was  during  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Wetmore  that  the  real  revival  of  Saint  James 
began  and  it  was  readmitted  to  the  Diocese.  With 
his  ministry  began  the  missionary  work  of  the 
Parish,  establishing  and  fostering  misions  through- 
out the  county:  Edneyville,  Upward,  Gilreath's 
Cross  Roads,  Arden  —  and  the  establishment  of 
Christ  School,  which  today  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  finest  of  our  Church  Schools  —  valued  at 
more  than  three  million  dollars. 

One  of  Mr.  Wetmore's  boys  at  Christ  School  was 
later  on  to  become  the  Rector  of  Saint  James,  the 
Rev.  James  Preston  Burke.  Mr.  Wetmore  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Elijah  Edwards,  who  became  the 
first  resident  clergyman  since  Dr.  Hughes.  In  1902, 
Reginald  Norton  Wilcox,  a  young  English  student 
at  the  General  Seminary  was  called  to  the  parish, 
which  as  soon  as  he  was  ordained  to  the  Diacon- 
ate,  he  accepted.  With  his  coming  there  began  a 
new  era  in  the  life  of  Saint  James.  Not  only  did 
the  parish  grow  under  his  administration,  but  he 
was  filled  with  a  missionary  spirit  which  over- 
flowed into  the  surrounding  country.  His  work  in 
Hendersonville  and  in  the  outlying  missions  consti- 
tutes another  Missionary  saga  in  the  history  of  the 
Missionary  District  of  Asheville.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Farnum,  a  grandson  of  Bishop 
Whipple  of  Minnesota.  Fr.  Farnum  greatly  in- 
creased the  work  in  Hendersonville,  and  was  active 
in  the  Diocesan  life. 

Fr.  Farnum  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  James 
Preston  Burke,  who  had  graduated  at  Christ  School, 
the  school  founded  by  Rev.  Thomas  Wetmore  who 
had  served  Saint  James  Parish.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Burke  had  a  long  and  successful  ministry  (1928- 
1958).  He  served  a  longer  time  than  any  other 
Rector.  He  led  the  Church  through  the  years  of 
depression  and  war  to  greater  strength  and  deeper 
influence  in  the  community  and  the  Diocese.  He 
also  served  on  many  Diocesan  Committees.  A  new 
Parish  House  was  built  during  his  Rectorship.  A 
bronze  tablet  in  his  memory  has  been  placed  in 
the  Sanctuary. 

Among  the  laity  who  rendered  long  and  valu- 
able service  we  find  Ernest  Lucan  Ewbanks,  whose 
four  sons  were  active  in  all  parish  activities;  and 
his  daughter  Miss  Amelie  Ewbank  was  active  in 
the  Women's  work.  Mr.  James  A.  Hatch  served 
as  Warden  or  vestryman  for  thirty  years,  and  sons 
and  daughters  carried  on  his  work  after  him.  Mr. 
Frank  Valentine  gave  many  years  of  service  to 
Saint  James  as  vestryman,  Warden,  Church  School 


Supt.  His  sons,  Thomas  and  George,  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  father,  providing  strong  lead- 
ership in  the  Parish. 

One  of  the  outstanding  women  in  the  Parish  was 
Mrs.  William  Shipp,  wife  of  one  of  the  first  vestry- 
men. She  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  forces 
in  the  creation  of  an  Episcopal  parish  in  Hender- 
sonville. 

Many  who  deserve  mention  must  be  left  out  be- 
cause of  limited  space,  but  some  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  fine  service  rendered  by  the  Rev. 
O.  O.  Bill — 1954.  He  was  a  perpetual  Deacon,  whose 
compassionate  interest  in  people  made  his  pastoral 
visiting  and  care  a  noteworthy  service.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  was  advanced  to  the  Priest- 
hood. 

Another  note  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  first 
Rector  was  Dr.  N.  C.  Hughes,  and  that  his  son 
Nicholas  Collin  Jr.,  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
in  Hendersonville  with  the  loving  care  of  his  daugh- 
ters, the  Misses  Carrie  and  Elizabeth  Hughes.  Miss 
Elizabeth  still  resides  in  Hendersonville,  and,  filled 
with  the  Hughes  interest  in  education,  teaches  a 
private  school. 


Seagle  Chapel,  a  private  chapel  near  Hendersonville 

THE  SEAGLE  FAMILY 
A  few  miles  east  of  Hendersonville  there  is  a 
beautiful  stone  chapel  which  was  built  by  the 
Seagle  brothers.  Their  parents  had  come  into  the 
Church  through  the  ministry  of  Milnor  Jones,  and 
two  of  the  boys,  Nathan  and  John,  became  min- 
isters in  the  Church.  The  older  son,  the  Rev. 
Nathan  Seagle,  was  Rector  of  Saint  Stephen's 
Church,  New  York.  Rev.  John  Seagle,  after  some 
years  in  New  York,  served  in  the  Missionary  Dis- 
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trict  of  Asheville,  at  Brevard  and  Lincolnton,  being 
Associate  Minister  at  Saint  Luke's,  Lincolnton.  A 
defect  in  speech  somewhat  deterred  from  the 
power  of  his  preaching,  though  his  sermons  were 
always  helpful,  and  his  life  and  his  service  to  "all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men"  more  than  made  up 
for  his  lack  of  eloquence.  He  had  a  great  love  for 
people,  and  his  personal  touch  and  his  inspiring 
personality  endeared  him  to  a  multitude  of  people. 

A  sister  married  the  Rev.  Cortez  Cody,  and  she 
shared  with  her  husband  in  a  successful  ministry. 
John  Seagle  had  one  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Seagle, 
who  now  lives  in  her  new  home,  but  on  the  an- 
cestral grounds. 

A  private  cemetery  holds  the  bodies  of  the  Sea- 
gles  who  have  passed  on,  and  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Cortez  Cody. 

The  youngest  Seagle  boy  has  devoted  his  life  to 
teaching. 

Calvary,  Fletcher 

By  Rev.  Mark  Jenkins 
It  was  some  twenty  years  after  the  Church  of  St. 
John  in  the  Wilderness  at  Flat  Rock  had  been  built, 
that  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  who  be- 
longed to  that  congregation  and  had  homes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  what  is  now  Fletcher,  decided  to 
build  a  Church  near  where  they  lived.  They  were 
people  of  some  wealth,  some  of  them  merchants 
and  rice  planters,  from  S.  C.  and  were  among  the 
pioneer  summer  residents  of  the  mountain  coun- 
try. The  building  of  the  Buncombe-Turnpike  Road 
in  1828  from  Greenville,  S.  C,  thru  Saluda  Gap,  to 
Asheville,  opened  up  a  better  means  of  travel  from 
the  low  country.  It  was  in  1857  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  Blake  gathered  a  few  others  together  one 
evening  at  their  home  "The  Meadows",  to  form 
plans  for  building  a  Church,  which  was  consecrated 
August  21,  1859,  by  Bishop  Atkinson.  With  the 
uncertain  condition  of  the  Nation,  and  the  ap- 
proaching conflict  of  the  Civil  War,  these  founders 
of  Calvary  are  to  be  honored  for  their  Christian 
zeal  and  faith.  Of  them  we  find  the  names  of 
Blake,  Robertson,  Pyatt,  Heyward  and  Molyneaux, 
to  which  should  be  added  that  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Fletch- 
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er,  a  native  resident,  who  became  the  first  Junior 
Warden  of  the  vestry.  The  Church  was  named 
after  Calvary  Church  of  New  York  City.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  Church  was  well  chosen,  having  a  wood- 
land setting,  and  built  far  enough  back  from  the 
highway  to  provide  an  extensive  lawn.  The  Pisgah 
Range  could  be  seen  to  the  west  and  the  hills  of 
Hooper  Creek  to  the  east.  The  Church  became 
definitely  a  Church  of  a  wide  country-side.  It  was 
a  brick  structure,  and,  sad  to  relate,  was  burned 
down  in  1935,  except  its  picturesque  tower,  which 
was  built  as  a  memorial,  including  the  Church  bell, 
to  rector  Morris  to  whom  we  shall  refer.  The  pres- 
ent building,  which  includes  the  old  tower,  is  a 
replica  of  the  old  Church,  tho  somewhat  larger  and 
with  a  side  Chapel,  choir  and  sacristy  rooms  added. 
The  Chapel,  soon  to  be  furnished,  is  to  be  a  me- 
morial to  the  founders  and  early  benefactors  of 
the  parish.  The  beginnings  of  the  adjoining  ceme- 
tery were  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church. 

In  a  few  years  a  rectory  was  built,  a  frame  struc- 
ture to  the  rear  of  the  Church,  as  also  a  school 
room,  Miss  Fanny  Blake  having  added  15  acres  to 
the  original  four  acres  of  the  Church  property. 
Miss  Fanny  was  a  benefactress  of  the  Church, 
taught  a  day  school  for  many  years  in  the  school 
room,  and  was  in  other  ways  an  active  Church 
worker.  During  its  early  years  the  parish  de- 
pended chiefly  on  Rev.  N.  Collins  Hughes,  of  Hen- 
dersonville,  and  on  ministers  from  the  Ravenscroft 
Associate  Missions  of  Asheville  for  officiating  at 
services,  and  also  on  two  who  were  resident  pastors 
for  short  periods,  Rev.  Geo.  M.  Everhardt  and  Rev. 
Thomas  A.  Morris,  the  latter  the  first  resident 
rector. 

The  period  from  1878  to  1900  was  one  of  consid- 
erable growth  in  the  parish,  during  the  rectorships 
of  Rev.  E.  A.  Osborne,  Rev.  W.  S.  Bynum  and  Rev. 
H.  H.  Phelps.  Communicant  numbers  kept  increas- 
ing, and  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Osborne's  pastorate  in 
1885  there  were  150  reported  in  the  Sunday  School. 
He  founded  several  Mission  stations,  Churches 
being  built,  one  in  Pinners  Cove  called  Mt.  Cal- 
vary, and  the  first  St.  Paul's  at  Edneyville.  Dur- 
ing his  rectorship  the  Chancel  window,  represent- 
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ing  Christ  on  the  Cross,  was  put  in,  appropriate 
to  the  Church's  name.  During  Mr.  Bynum's  pas- 
torate the  present  stone  rectory  on  land  across  the 
highway  from  the  Church,  was  built.  An  estimate 
of  his  pastorate  has  been  given  by  a  later  rector: — 
"His  administration  was  a  peculiarly  Churchly  one. 
The  Church  was  kept  open  constantly,  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  closely  fol- 
lowed and  the  Holy  Communion  celebrated  every 
Lord's  Day  and  Saint's  Day.  The  Parish  School 
was  excellently  maintained  and  six  other  schools 
drew  their  support  from  the  constituency  of  Cal- 
vary Parish."  Some  of  these  schools,  evidently 
Sunday  Schools,  were  of  the  Missions  started  by 
Mr.  Osborne.  Besides  the  two  already  mentioned 
we  find  ones  reported  at  Rock  Hall,  Reids,  Mt. 
Zion,  Fairview  and  Seagles,  and  during  Mr.  Phelps' 
pastorate,  in  1898,  we  find  additional  Missions  at 
Arden,  Valley  Springs,  'Possum  Trot  and  Boiling 
Springs.  What  Missionaries  those  ministers  were! 
During  the  days  of  which  we  are  writing  Bishops 
Atkinson,  Lyman  and  Cheshire,  of  the  N.  C.  dio- 
cese, to  which  the  western  part  of  the  state  be- 
longed until  1896,  made  regular  visitations  to  Cal- 
vary Church  for  confirmations. 

Names  of  native  residents  who  belonged  to  Cal- 
vary in  its  early  days  are  still  found  among  present 
members  of  the  congregation,  as  Pressley,  Lance, 
Frady,  Lambert,  Baldwin,  Stroup  and  Shuford.  The 
last  name  recalls  to  us  the  name  of  Shufordville, 
as  that  by  which  the  neighborhood  was  known  for 
many  years  after  the  Church  was  founded.  We 
should  add  the  names  of  Westfeldt,  Beale  and  Wes- 
ton, as  those  of  "foreigners",  to  use  an  accepted 
term,  who  in  time  settled  in  the  parish  and  added 
strength  to  its  early  membership. 

There  was  no  Fletcher  town  in  those  days,  which 
in  time  grew  up  about  the  home  of  Dr.  Fletcher, 
mentioned  above,  whose  home  also  gave  hospital- 
ity, after  the  fashion  of  an  Inn,  to  many  a  traveler 
on  the  turnpike.  The  picturesque  home,  with  its 
large  boxwoods  in  the  front  yard,  is  alas  there  no 
longer.  It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Dr.  Fletcher's 
widow,  whose  love  for  her  home  and  its  guests 
marked  her  as  one  of  God's  saints. 


Mr.  Harry  Roberts 

He  resigned  in  August,  1899,  and  for  two  years 
the  Parish  was  without  a  resident  Rector.  Services 
were  conducted  by  supply  or  visiting  Clergymen. 
The  work  at  the  Missions  deteriorated  during  this 
period  because  of  lack  of  Ministerial  leadership. 
The  lay  people  carried  on  as  best  they  could;  but 
without  the  regular  visits  of  a  Priest,  the  attend- 
ance fell  off  at  the  Sunday  Schools,  and  most  of 
them  closed  —  never  to  be  reopened  again.  Of 
course,  by  this  time  roads  were  much  improved 
and  the  faithful  and  interested  could  and  did  come 
to  Calvary  Church  for  spiritual  care. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Thomas  became  Rector  in  July, 
1901,  and  stayed  three  years.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  and  had 
been  serving  in  Maryland  and  Delaware.  The  num- 
ber of  communicants  increased  during  his  time  to 
103.  He  reported  officiating  "at  a  school  house 
near  Arden,"  he  conducted  services  once  each 
month  at  Mt.  Calvary;  he  held  services  in  the 
Methodist  Church  at  Skyland  and  in  the  Valley 
Springs  School  house.  His  Ministry  ended  in  July, 
1904,  when  he  took  up  work  in  the  diocese  of  South 
Carolina. 

The  Parish  Day  School,  begun  and  taught  by 
Miss  Fanny  Blake  was  reported  by  Mr.  Thomas  as 
active  and  growing. 

During  the  interim  year,  between  Mr.  Thomas' 
resignation  and  the  next  Rector,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Wetmore,  who  was  starting  a  boarding  school  for 
boys  and  a  day  school  for  boys  and  girls  near  Ar- 
den, officiated  at  Calvary  Church,  while  continu- 
ing to  live  at  the  school. 

In  July,  1908,  the  Rev.  Arthur  B.  Livermore  be- 
came Rector.  He  and  his  sister  lived  in  the  Rec- 
tory. He  is  spoken  of  as  a  devout  Priest,  with 
more  numerous  Services  being  held.  Whether  he 
revised  the  Parish  roll  or  possibly  the  congregation 
did  not  like  his  Churchmanship,  the  records  show 
communicants  dropped  from  108  in  1908  to  70  in 
1910.  He  resigned  in  July,  1912,  and  accepted  work 
in  the  Diocese  of  West  Virginia. 

The  Rev.  R.  M.  W.  Black,  who  had  been  Rector 
at  Flat  Rock,  North  Carolina,  came  to  Calvary  but 
stayed  only  six  months,  leaving  in  February,  1914. 
The  Parish  depended  on  visiting  Clergy  for  serv- 
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ices  until  October,  1915,  when  the  Rev.  James  B. 
Sill  was  called  and  began  his  Rectorship,  which 
lasted  nearly  six  years.  He  was  known  as  a  faith- 
ful and  tireless  pastor.  Walking,  riding  in  a  buggy 
or  at  times  on  a  bicycle,  one  would  find  Father  Sill 
on  roads  and  lanes  of  the  country-side,  visiting  and 
teaching. 

The  highway  was  paved  from  Asheville  to  the 
Buncombe-Henderson  County  line  while  he  was 
here.  This  meant  increased  travel  and  the  begin- 
ning of  new  growth,  in  homes  and  business,  be- 
tween Asheville  and  Calvary  Church,  for  the 
Church  property  corners  on  the  highway  and  the 
County  line.  It  was  during  his  stay  at  Calvary 
that  our  Nation  entered  the  European  War  of  1917, 
which  was  followed  by  the  terrible  influenza  epi- 
demic, through  which  Father  Sill  ministered  day 
and  night,  not  only  to  those  of  the  Church,  but  to 
anyone  and  everyone  who  needed  spiritual  care  in 
those  trying  years. 

It  was  during  his  administration  that  Calvary 
Church  began  taking  a  more  active  part  in  Dio- 
cesan affairs,  promoting  the  children's  Lenten  of- 
fering and  inviting  all  children  from  the  Asheville 
convocation  for  their  Presentation  Service  held  in 
Calvary  after  Easter.  Father  Sill  resigned  as  Rec- 
tor in  March  1921,  to  take  up  work  in  several  Mis- 
sions in  the  outskirts  of  Asheville. 

The  Rev.  D.  T.  Johnson  followed  him  and  was 
resident  here  for  one  year.  Another  year  passed 
before  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Bull  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Parish.  He  started  his  work  here  in  September, 
1923,  and  exactly  one  year  later  resigned  to  take 
up  work  in  the  Diocese  of  South  Carolina.  Several 
months  later  the  Rev.  Clarence  Stuart  McClellan, 
Jr.,  Priest  in  charge  of  St.  Andrews,  Canton,  North 
Carolina,  and  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York 
accepted  the  call  to  be  Rector  of  Calvary  Church. 

He  began  a  colorful  ministry  in  the  pulpit  and 
over  the  comparatively  new  invention,  the  radio. 
He  brought  his  Parish  before  the  public  of  this 
whole  mountain  area,  and  people  from  far  and 
wide  came  to  hear  and  visit  in  Fletcher.  He  also 
conceived  the  idea  of  having  various  patriotic  and 
civic  organizations  erect  native  stone  monuments 
with  appropriate  bronze  tablets  on  them  to  many 
of  the  great  men  of  the  south,  some  of  whom  had 
some  connection  with  Calvary  Church.  These 
stones  were  placed  at  various  places  in  the  old 
Cemetery  adjoining  the  Church.  One  of  the  first 
to  be  erected  and  dedicated  was  to  Edgar  Wilson 
Nye,  famous  southern  humorist,  who  had  come  to 
this  area  and  bought  land  on  the  banks  of  the 
French  Broad  River  directly  west  of  the  Church. 
He  built  a  beautiful  house  there,  which  he  named 
"Buck  Shoals,"  after  the  shallow,  rock-strewn 
deer-crossing  of  the  river  at  that  point.  He  and 
his  family  were  active  members  of  Calvary  Church 
and  he  served  on  the  Vestry  here  for  some  years 
before  his  death,  in  1896.  He  is  interred  in  the 
Churchyard. 


These  Memorials  and  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
Churchyard  have  attracted  many  thousands  of  vis- 
itors from  all  over  the  world. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  McClellan  left  Calvary  in  June, 
1932,  to  take  up  work  in  Virginia  in  an  old  historic 
Parish  just  outside  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Rev.  Edgar  Ralph  Neff  succeeded  as  Rector 
in  December,  1932.  He  was  missionary  minded 
and  did  much  to  bring  the  native  people  of  this 
area  into  the  Church.  The  beautiful  and  very  ap- 
propriate "Lych  gates"  at  the  main  entrance  of  the 
Church  grounds  were  given  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Blake 
as  a  Memorial  to  her  Aunt,  Miss  Eliza  Blake.  They 
were  built  in  February  and  March  1935,  and  dedi- 
cated that  spring  by  Mr.  Neff. 

The  Church  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  December 
22,  1935,  which  was  the  Sunday  before  Christmas. 
The  celebrations  of  the  Holy  Communion  for  the 
congregation  during  that  Christmas  season  were 
held  in  the  Chapel  of  Christ  School.  The  old  Par- 
ish House  was  fixed  up  with  an  Altar  and  was 
used  by  the  congregation  for  all  services  until  the 
new  Church  was  completed  some  three  years  later. 
Some  few  movable  things  were  carried  out  of  the 
burning  Church  by  Mr.  Neff.  One  stained  glass 
window,  hung  on  small  hinges  (a  Memorial  to  E. 
W.  Nye)  was  ripped  off  and  saved.  All  other  Me- 
morials, beautiful  windows,  Altar  and  furntiure 
were  burned.  Before  a  week  had  passed  after  the 
fire,  plans  were  being  made  to  rebuild;  a  small 
amount  of  insurance  was  collected;  appeals  were 
made  to  every  Clergyman  in  the  Church  in  the 
United  States;  the  congregation  worked  and  sacri- 
ficed, and  a  new  Church  rose  from  the  ashes  of  the 
old.  The  Building  Committee,  composed  of  Mr. 
F.  M.  Tongue,  Mr.  A.  L.  Montford-Bebb  and  Mr. 
George  Shehan,  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  S. 
Grant  Alexander  and  Son,  architects  of  Asheville, 
to  design  and  build  the  new  Church.  Mr.  Grover 
Wall,  a  local  contractor,  supervised  the  work.  The 
original  tower  with  the  bell  still  hanging  in  it  was 
kept  and  incorporated  into  the  new  building.  The 
new  Church  is  larger  than  the  old  and  will  seat 
almost  three  times  as  many  people.  The  bricks 
were  made  in  a  brick  yard  near  Fletcher,  the  beau- 
tiful woodwork  of  oak  was  carved  in  Tryon.  On 
August  21,  1938,  at  4  P.  M.  the  new  Church  was 
consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  E.  Gribbin, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  North  Car- 
olina. The  preacher  for  this  occasion  was  the  then 
Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry 
St.  George  Tucker,  D.D.  Also  taking  part  in  the 
service  was  the  Rt.  Rev.  K.  G.  Finley,  Bishop  of 
South  Carolina,  who  died  just  seven  days  later.  All 
the  clergy  of  the  Diocese,  some  from  nearby  Dio- 
ceses and  more  than  400  people  were  present. 

While  this  new  building  was  under  construction, 
the  Rector,  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Neff,  resigned  to  take 
up  work  in  Alabama  (August  1936).  The  speed  with 
which  the  new  Church  was  completed  and  paid  for 
is  an  eternal  tribute  to  the  Vestry  and  Building 
Committee,  who  labored  long  and  well,  without  a 
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Pastor  to  guide  them,  during  this  construction  pe- 
riod. While  the  new  Church  was  being  built  serv- 
ices were  held  in  the  old  Parish  House  by  the  Rev. 
G.  P.  Jung  (locum  tenens)  for  eight  months,  and 
many  Clergy  of  the  Diocese,  active  and  retired. 
The  Rev.  Lynne  B.  Meade  from  West  Virginia  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Parish  beginning  June  1,  1938. 
His  first  and  only  service  was  a  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion  on  Whitsunday,  June  5,  1938,  in 
the  Parish  House.  The  following  week  he  became 
ill  and  died  on  Christmas  day  of  the  same  year  at 
his  home  in  Virginia,  never  able  to  return  to  the 
Parish.  This  was  the  shortest  active  Rectorate  in 
the  history  of  this  Church. 
The  Rev.  Wood  B.  Carper  came  as  Rector  in  July, 

1939,  and  served  for  one  year  before  accepting  the 
Chaplaincy  of  Princeton  University. 

The  present  Rector,  the  Rev.  Grover  Mark  Jen- 
kins, a  native  of  Maryland,  and  Rector  of  old  St. 
Mark's  Parish  in  Frederick  and  Washington  Coun- 
ties, Maryland,  came  to  Calvary  Parish  as  Rector 
and  conducted  his  first  services  on  September  1, 

1940.  The  Parish  has  had  a  steady  growth  under 
his  long  rectorship. 


Saint  Agnes  Church,  Franklin 

St.  Agnes,  Franklin 

This  account  taken  from  the  story  read  at  the 
celebration  of  fifty  years  of  history — May  1938. 

It  seems  well  at  this  time  while  people  are  living 
who  have  known  first-hand  of  the  starting  of  the 
work,  to  set  forth  as  fully  as  possible  the  history 
of  the  Church's  work  in  this  section  of  the  Diocese 
of  Western  North  Carolina. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  daughters  of  the 
late  Rev.  J.  A.  Deal  for  much  of  this  early  history. 
They  have  been  most  generous  in  allowing  the  use 
of  their  father's  papers  and  their  own  treasured 
documents,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  correspond- 
ence. 

Any  history  of  St.  Agnes  Church  would  be  in- 
complete without  a  short  biographical  sketch  of 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Deal,  who  first  labored  here.  His 
work  is  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the 


Rev.  John  W .  Tucker,  Allan  A.  Brook, 

Saint  Agnes,  Franklin  Saint  Agnes,  Franklin 

Church  in  many  of  these  western  counties  of  the 
state.  His  daughter,  Elizabeth  Dean  Johnston,  of 
Gainesville,  Ga.,  has  supplied  most  of  this  material. 

John  Archibald  Deal  received  his  education  at 
Donaldson  College,  Bingham's  Military  School  at 
Mebane,  N.  C,  Ravenscroft  School,  Asheville,  and 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 

He  was  ordained  Deacon  in  Trinity  Church, 
Asheville,  on  August  14th,  1870  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Thomas  Atkinson,  Bishop  of  North  Carolina.  For 
ordination  he  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Jarvis 
Buxton. 

He  acted  as  assistant  to  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Benton 
at  Wilson,  N.  C,  for  several  months,  after  which 
time  he  was  left  in  charge,  Mr.  Benton  going  on  to 
Edenton.  In  February,  1871,  he  was  sent  to  High 
Shoals  to  be  Deacon-in-charge  of  St.  John's  Church. 

He  was  ordained  Priest  in  Trinity  Church,  Ashe- 
ville, on  September  8th,  1872  by  Bishop  Atkinson, 
again  being  presented  for  ordination  by  the  Rev. 
Jarvis  Buxton. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Cornelia  Ann  Fitch  by 
the  Rev.  F.  J.  Murdock,  on  April  15th,  1873.  In 
January,  1874  he  accepted  a  call  to  Wadesboro  and 
went  to  take  charge  of  Calvary  Parish  on  March 
24th  of  that  year.  He  resigned  this  work  on  May 
30th,  1876  on  the  call  of  Bishop  Lyman  to  do  mis- 
sionary work  in  Western  North  Carolina,  and  on 
that  day  he  moved  to  Murphy.  He  wrote:  "On 
May  30th,  1876,  I  started  with  my  wife  to  take  up 
the  pioneer  missionary  work  in  North  Carolina. 
Murphy  is  in  Cherokee  County,  in  the  extreme 
Western  part  of  the  State.  The  greater  part  of  the 
journey  from  Wadesboro  was  made  by  private 
conveyance  and  it  took  almost  a  week  to  make  the 
journey.  We  were  entertained  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
Beal  upon  our  arrival  in  Murphy,  later  going  to  a 
little  log  cabin  on  the  edge  of  town,  which  was 
given  us  rent  free.  It  was  in  poor  condition  and 
in  the  hard  winter  which  followed,  the  bed,  chairs 
and  floor  were  frequently  covered  with  snow. 

"The  Bishop  provided  a  salary  of  $100  per  year 
and  the  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Diocese 
pledged  the  same  amount.  I  taught  school  at  five 
cents  per  day  per  pupil,  part  of  which  I  was  un- 
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able  to  collect.  In  addition  to  other  work  I  edited 
the  local  paper  for  which  I  received  $6  per  month. 

"In  1877  Bishop  Lyman  advised  our  moving  to 
Macon  County  and  in  September  of  that  year  we 
started  the  journey  in  covered  wagons  with  our 
books,  household  goods  and  two  babies,  over  the 
rough  mountain  roads,  taking  two  days  to  make 
the  journey  of  fifty  miles. 

"We  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Albert  Siler  where 
we  remained  for  several  months.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Siler  were  the  only  Episcopalians  in  that  part  of 
the  State." 

Mrs.  Siler  was  Miss  Joanna  Chipman,  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Beal,  of  Murphy.  These  devoted  church- 
women,  originally  from  Canada,  were  the  founders 
of  the  Church's  missions  in  this  section.  Through 
their  efforts  Bishop  Atkinson  was  interested  in  this 
faraway  and  well-nigh  inaccessible  part  of  the 
diocese  of  North  Carolina,  so  that  from  time  to 
time,  before  the  coming  of  Mr.  Deal,  visiting  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  to  minister  and  hold  services 
in  the  homes  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beal  in  Cherokee 
County  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siler  in  Macon  County. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Deal  relates: 

"There  were  many  hardships  to  encounter  and 
many  problems  to  be  solved.  Money  was  scarce 
and  distances  great  in  those  days,  but  little  by  lit- 
tle, conquering  the  almost  unsurmountable  ob- 
stacles, we  began  to  realize  the  fruits  of  our  labors. 

"In  1880-81  St.  John's  Church  was  built  on  Car- 
toogechaye  with  funds  secured  in  Baltimore  and 
elsewhere.  Miss  Fanny  Siler,  later  Mrs.  Alfred 
Morgan,  gave  $100  and  boarded  the  workers  on  the 
church,  others  gave  small  amounts  in  lumber  and 
work. 

"Up  to  1898  there  were  47  communicants  and  68 
baptized. 

"From  the  Fall  of  1877  to  1888  Franklin  was  a 
Mission  front  which  I  reached  as  often  as  I  could. 
The  journey  of  nine  miles  was  made  on  foot. 
Sometimes  services  were  held  in  the  Courthouse, 
sometimes  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1886 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Bell,  of  New  York,  gave  money 
to  build  St.  Agnes  Church  in  memory  of  their 
daughter.  The  Church  was  consecrated  on  May 
3rd,  1888,  by  Bishop  Lyman. 

"The  congregation  was  transient,  and  at  no  time 
were  there  more  than  50  communicants. 

"In  1891-92  St.  Agnes  School  for  Young  Ladies 
was  built  in  the  rear  of  the  Church.  In  1901  the 
school  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  having  no  insur- 
ance, the  house  and  furnishings  were  a  total  loss. 

"The  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  was  built  at 
Cashiers  Valley  in  1881,  almost  entirely  financed 
by  the  Hampton  family  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  the 
Church  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Lyman.  This 
Church  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  of  unknown  origin 
in  1892.  It  was  replaced  by  another  Church  on  the 
same  spot,  built  largely  from  funds  raised  in  the 
North  and  this  Church  was  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Cheshire.   This  place,  like  all  others,  has  suffered 


by  removals,  bitter  prejudices  and  wonderful  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  many." 

Work  at  Highlands  began  in  1879  and  was  car- 
ried on  very  irregularly.  In  1895  the  Church  of 
the  Incarnation  was  built  there. 

In  1902  Nantahala  Mission  was  established,  con- 
sisting of  three  acres  of  ground  and  a  good  school 
house.  Thirty-three  persons  were  baptized  and 
there  were  18  communicants.  The  Mission  was 
very  difficult  of  access,  the  people  very  poor  and 
illiterate.  Mission  services  were  held  from  time  to 
time  in  places  scattered  through  Macon,  Jackson, 
Clay,  Cherokee,  Graham,  Gaston  and  Buncombe 
Counties. 

The  work  among  the  colored  people  began  in 
1882. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Kennedy  (now  retired  Archdea- 
con for  colored  work  in  the  Diocese)  was  secured 
as  a  teacher.  He  came  from  Columbia,  S.  C.  The 
only  available  place  for  holding  Church  services 
and  school  for  the  colored  people  was  the  packing 
house  of  a  tannery.  Kennedy  studied  and  was  or- 
dained Deacon  in  May,  1888.  St.  Cyprian's  Chapel, 
a  Rectory  and  a  school  for  manual  training  for 
colored  men  and  boys  were  built.  A  cooking  and 
sewing  school  was  maintained  for  colored  girls. 
The  shop  was  equipped  by  a  friend  with  $200 
worth  of  tools  and  this  friend  added  to  his  gift 
from  time  to  time. 

In  May,  1910,  Mr.  Deal  resigned  the  work  and 
became  pastor  emeritus.  He  and  his  family  re- 
moved to  Gainesville,  Ga.,  after  a  residence  and 
pastoral  service  of  33  years  in  Macon  County. 

Recounting  some  of  his  past  experiences  he 
wrote:  "In  the  calm  review  I  make  as  the  twilight 
of  life  is  deepening  about  me,  I  do  not  regret  the 
service  given.  The  only  regret  is  that  it  was  not 
wiser,  stronger,  more  fruitful.  Poverty,  struggle, 
isolation,  are  conditions  which  soon  pass  away,  and 
each  man,  wherever  his  Act  in  life  may  be  cast, 
can  and  should  strive  manfully  to  do  the  day's 
work,  because  it  is  his  to  do,  and  leave  conse- 
quences where  they  belong.  And  the  struggle 
leaves  something  far  better  than  wearied  hands 
and  feet,  aching  body,  and  mind  filled  with  anxie- 
ty, to  share  in  the  sufferings  of  Him  Whose  sus- 
tenance is  the  surest  path  to  the  strength  that 
raises  above  earthly  conditions  of  want.  In  the 
days  to  come  the  wisdom  of  this  work  will  be  seen 
in  a  rich  harvest  of  souls  for  Him  Whose  love  and 
strength  have  sustained  many.  May  He  hasten 
the  day." 

Such  is  the  record  of  one  man's  work.  A  pioneer 
of  the  highest  type  who  knew  no  defeat.  How  he 
accomplished  so  much  over  bad  roads  and  laboring 
where  the  Church  was  entirely  new  is  hard  to 
realize  in  these  easier  and  freer  days.  We  do  know 
that  the  foundations  which  he  laid  were  solid.  We 
have  in  the  congregation  today  the  descendants  of 
those  first  confirmation  candidates  of  his,  and 
wherever  we  travel  in  the  County  and  beyond,  the 
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name  and  work  of  Mr.  Deal  are  honored  and  held 
in  highest  memory. 

As  noted  above,  the  Church  is  a  memorial  to 
Agnes  Soutter  Bell,  infant  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Bell  of  New  York.  Her  parents  gave 
lavishly  for  the  work  and  in  addition  to  most  of 
the  funds  for  the  actual  building  they  also  gave 
the  organ,  the  communion  vessels  and  secured  the 
Font.  Furthermore,  during  their  lifetime  they 
made  a  large  annual  contribution  to  the  work. 

Upon  their  death  two  sons  were  left,  and  they 
continued  their  father's  support  of  the  work  of  a 
Church  built  in  memory  of  their  sister.  That  sup- 
port is  still  being  given.  St.  Agnes  Church  will 
ever  be  grateful  to  the  work  of  the  Rev.  George 
Floyd  Rogers  in  this  respect.  He  it  was  who  car- 
ried on  correspondence  with  these  brothers  and 
arranged  with  them  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent trust  fund  for  the  work.  The  interest  from 
this  fund,  known  to  us  as  "The  Bell  Fund,"  helps  in 
the  support  of  the  work  today.  Our  gratitude  is 
hereby  tendered  to  these  faithful  sons  who  fol- 
lowed in  the  path  of  a  generous  parent  and  so 
helped  us  on  our  way. 

Last  year  it  was  our  good  pleasure  to  meet  one 
of  these  sons,  Mr.  Gordon  Knox  Bell,  of  New  York, 
and  to  show  him  the  Church.  He  gave  further  help 
at  that  time  and  his  constant  interest  is  to  us  all  a 
benediction. 

Following  Mr.  Deal's  retirement  from  the  work 
in  1910,  there  have  been  many  intervals  when 
there  was  no  resident  minister  in  the  field.  From 
these  intermissions  the  work  has  suffered  manv 
setbacks  and  a  large  number  of  people  baptized 
and  confirmed  in  the  Church  have  found  a  home 
with  one  of  the  other  communions. 

After  Mr.  Deal's  retirement  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crosby 
served  St.  Agnes  for  two  years,  followed  bv  the 
Rev.  John  H.  Griffith,  archdeacon  under  Bishop 
Horner,  and  resident  in  Asheville. 

From  1924  to  1927  the  Rev.  E.  Jerome  Pipes  gave 
devoted  service  in  the  field,  living  in  Franklin  and 
also  serving  missions  in  Murphv,  Sylva,  Cullowhee 
and  Highlands.  A  period  of  four  years  followed 
when  there  were  only  occasional  services  by  visit- 
ing clergymen. 

The  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  diocese,  concerned 
that  these  missions  were  unshepherded,  resolved  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  1930  to  support  a  missionary 
in  the  southwest,  their  gifts  ever  since  making 
possible  this  work. 

In  June,  1931,  the  Rev.  Norvin  C.  Duncan  came 
to  the  work  as  priest-in-charge  of  St.  Agnes  and  of 
the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  Highlands,  also 
serving  scattered  communicants  as  far  as  Murphy. 
Under  his  able  leadership,  cut  short  by  his  retire- 
ment due  to  illness  in  1933,  the  Church's  life  and 
influence  were  rebuilt.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Frank  Bloxham  in  January,  1934. 

In  closing  we  look  ahead.  What  does  the  future 
hold  for  St.  Agnes  Church?  What  will  be  the  his- 
tory of  the  next  50  years?  These  are  questions  we 


find  hard  to  answer,  but  we  do  know  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  in  the  community  is  increas- 
ing yearly;  that  we  are  still  a  small  congregation 
with  an  influence  far  outweighing  our  numbers; 
that  much  is  being  accomplished  and  that  with  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God,  the  Church  will  con- 
tinue to  stand  as  a  witness  to  all  men  of  the  eternal 
truths  of  our  religion.  In  His  Name  we  go  forward 
to  attempt  even  greater  things  for  Him  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Kingdom. 


Church  of  the  Messiah,  A.  Rufus  Morgan 

Murphy  Saint  Agnes,  Franklin 

RUFUS  MORGAN 
Rufus  Morgan  was  born  in  Franklin,  N.  C.  Oct. 
15th,  1885.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  1910,  and  from  the  General  Sem- 
inary in  1913.  Ordained  Deacon  June  1913;  Priest 
July  1914. 

Although  his  service  as  minister  to  the  Saint 
Agnes  Church  in  Franklin  came  in  the  late  period 
of  life,  he  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  that  saga  of  mis- 
sionary endeavor  in  the  Southwestern  part  of  the 
State,  which  through  him  spread  out  over  the  Mis- 
sionary district  of  Asheville — now  a  Diocese.  He 
first  had  charge  of  Penland  School,  a  mission  de- 
signed to  care  for  the  religious  and  educational 
needs  in  an  isolated  section  of  the  mountain  area. 
The  years  1918-1931  he  served  in  the  Dioceses  of 
South  Carolina  and  upper  South  Carolina,  as  Rec- 
tor of  Parishes  and  as  executive  Secretary  and 
general  missionary.  In  1931,  the  love  of  his  home 
section  drew  him  to  Kanuga,  the  conference  center 
for  the  five  Dioceses  of  the  Carolinas.  Here,  in 
association  with  Bishop  Kirkman  Finley,  one  of  the 
truly  great  Bishops  of  the  Church,  he  helped  to 
develop  the  center  into  an  institution  of  strength 
and  power.  Here  he  renewed  old  acquaintances, 
made  contacts  with  people  from  over  a  wide  area, 
and  was  especially  effective  in  his  work  with  the 
young  people  who  attended  the  conferences.  He 
endeared  himself  deeply  and  warmly  to  every  per- 
son who  attended  the  conferences,  and  through  all 
these  years  he  was  conducting  services  wherever 
opportunity  offered.  No  clergyman  was  more  wide- 
ly known  or  more  greatly  beloved.  In  1940  he  re- 
turned home  to  his  beloved  Franklin,  whetfe  he 
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was  born,  to  serve  the  Churches  in  that  area — ex- 
tending to  Murphy,  Highlands,  Cashiers,  and  Cul- 
lowhee. 

He  was  a  botanist  who  knew  well  the  flora  of 
his  section  of  the  state.  There  was  hardly  any 
subject  that  he  could  not  converse  intelligently 
about.  A  great  hiker,  there  was  hardly  a  point  in 
the  mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina  with 
which  he  was  not  familiar. 

He  built  a  Church  at  Cherokee,  the  settlement  of 
Cherokee  Indians,  largely  with  his  own  hands;  and 
a  few  miles  out  of  Franklin,  near  the  site  where  he 
was  born,  he  built,  entirely  with  his  own  hands 
and  at  his  own  expense,  a  beautiful  small  chapel, 
where  at  this  writing  (1963)  he  resides  in  Franklin, 
and  has  a  limited  schedule  of  services. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  INCARNATION 
HIGHLANDS,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
The  early  services  for  Episcopalians  were  held 
in  a  small  church  known  as  the  Northern  Meth- 
odist. 

In  1893 — Tudor  T.  Hall  gave  land  for  a  church. 
1894 — Mission  organized  under  Bishop  Joseph  B. 
Cheshire. 
1896 — Present  church  built. 
1954 — Addition  to  main  building. 

PRIESTS 

John  Archibald  Deal   1894-1907 

Alfred  Stratton  Lawrence    1907-1909 

John  H.  Crosby    1912-1913 

Oscar  Stewart  Michael    1924- 

Norvin  C.  Duncan    1931-1933 

Frank  Bloxham    1934-1940 

A.  Rufus  Morgan    1940-1955 

Herbert  Koepp-Baker    1955-1961 

Gale  Webb    1961- 


Saint  Cyprian's,  Franklin 

St.  Cyprian's,  Franklin 

This  Church  was  established  during  the  era  of 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Deal,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Rev.  James  T.  Kennedy,  who  later  became  Arch- 
deacon of  the  Colored  work  in  the  District  of  Ashe- 


Collie  Obey  Addington 


Archdeacon  Kennedy, 
Franklin 


ville.  He  shares  with  Mr.  Deal  the  glory  of  high 
missionary  adventures  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  N.  C.  His  learning  and 
common  sense,  along  with  his  complete  dedication 
of  life  to  his  Lord,  made  him  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful, beloved,  and  honored  clergymen  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

CALLIE  OBEY  ADDINGTON 
Born  March  14,  1876.  Died  1929  in  Franklin,  N.  C. 
("Served  her  church  from  1894-1929").  Educated 
at  St.  Cyprian's  Parochial  School.  Sunday  School 
Superintendent.  Church  Organist.  President  of 
Woman's  Auxiliary. 

THE  REV.  JAMES  THOMAS  KENNEDY 
Retired  Archdeacon,  Diocese  of  WNC 
Born  of  slave  parents,  August  25,  1865,  South 
Carolina,  site  of  University  of  South  Carolina.  At- 
tended any  church  until  18  years  of  age.  At  18, 
confirmed  at  St.  Luke's  by  Bishop  Bell  White 
Howe.  Joined  St.  Mary's.  Began  serving  as  lay 
reader.  Served  two  years  as  postulant  in  Colum- 
bia Associate  Mission.  Read  an  advertisement  in 
THE  CHURCH  RECORD,  for  a  church  worker  in 
Macon  County,  N.  C.    James  Kennedy  applied. 


William  Washington 
Lenoir,  Saint  Cyprian's, 
Franklin 


Viola  Addington  Lenoir 
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The  Rev.  John  A.  Deal  requested  James  Kennedy 
to  present  himself  in  Franklin,  Macon  County, 
North  Carolina,  on  January  1,  1887. 

January  15,  1887,  began  teaching  in  the  Colored 
Episcopalian  Mission  School.  School  began  with 
two  pupils  and  grew  to  85.  Started  a  mission  con- 
gregation and  built  St.  Cyprian's  Chapel.  He  has 
at  least  one  piece  of  furniture  in  every  Colored 
Mission  in  his  Diocese,  as  a  result  of  his  woodwork- 
ing skills. 

1887-1890,  studied  for  the  diaconate.  In  1890,  was 
ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Lyman. 

Mr.  Deal  had  a  Rectory  built  for  St.  Cyprian's 
and  on  June  18,  1890,  James  Kennedy  married 
Florence  Reese  Kyer  in  St.  Mary's,  Columbia.  Six 
children. 

1911  Bishop  Horner  sent  Deacon  Kennedy  to  St. 
Matthias,  Asheville,  where  he  was  Deacon-in- 
Charge  until  1915,  when  he  was  ordained  to  Priest- 
hood. St.  Matthias  Mission  applied  for  Parish 
status.  Thirty-two  years  after  he  went  into  min- 
istry, was  made  Archdeacon,  in  1920. 

Retired  in  1938,  but  kept  up  work  in  Franklin, 
Edneyville,  Asheville,  Morganton,  Lincolnton  un- 
til 1950.  Lives  on  Hill  Street  in  Asheville.  Still 
active  in  community  projects.  In  1955,  had  the 
distinction  of  being  oldest  colored  Episcopal  Min- 
ister in  the  U.  S. 

When  asked  what  he  would  say  about  his  life  in 
retrospect,  his  reply  was,  "I  just  did  what  had  to 
be  done.  I  accepted  life  as  things  came  and  liked 
it.  I  think  the  greatest  of  my  accomplishments 
was  teaching  people  to  read  and  write.  The  results 
of  that  work  reach  down  to  the  present  day." 

From  a  report  by  Mary  E.  Walters,  Feb.  1956. 

Since  the  above  was  written  Archdeacon  Ken- 
nedy has  passed  on  into  the  Larger  Life. 


St.  James,  Black  Mountain 


Saint  ]ames  Episcopal  Church,  Black  Mountain 


Jimmie  Posey  The  Posey  Family  at  Black 

Richard  "Butch"  Hamilton    Mountain   Saint  James 
Acolytes,  Saint  James  1933    Church.  Cam,  Jimmie,  Bar- 
bara Susan,  Martha  Jane 
Posey 


Saint  James,  Black  Moun-  A  Sunday  at  Black  Moun- 
tain, at  an  Ordination  of  tain,  Bishop  Thomas  H. 
W infield  Smith  Wright,  guest  preacher, 

Rev.  Win  field  Smith,  Priest 

in  Charge 


Rev.  Wm.  F.  Rice, 
Black  Mountain 


Miss  Florence  Drinker,  social  worker,  crossing  the 
French  Broad  River 

MISS  FLORENCE  DRINKER 

Though  blind,  at  the  age  of  95  she  is  cheerful, 
her  mind  clear  and  active,  and  talks  most  inter- 
estingly about  many  things;  but  chiefly,  she  likes 
to  recall  the  old  days,  old  friends,  and  her  Church 
work  in  the  days  when  the  social  aspects  of  the 
Gospel  were  prominent.  Miss  Florence  Drinker 
was  born  in  1867  in  New  York,  and  received  her 
education  there. 

She  came  to  North  Carolina  in  1898  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Rev.  Rodney  R.  Swope,  the  then  Rec- 
tor of  All  Souls  Church,  Biltmore,  N.  C.  This  was 
in  the  days  when  Mr.  George  Vanderbilt  was  build- 
ing Biltmore  House  and  the  village  of  Biltmore. 
He  had  a  deep  interest  in  this  area,  and  worked 
with  Dr.  Swope  in  founding  All  Souls  Parish,  and 
initiating  many  efforts  to  help  in  the  education 
and  economic  improvement  of  people  in  the  area. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Swope,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  activities  of  many 
kinds  were  carried  on,  and  many  organizations 
formed  through  which  to  work — Sunday  Schools, 
Parish  schools,  reading  rooms,  crafts,  and  parochial 
visiting  which  surveyed  individual  and  commu- 
nity needs. 

Miss  Drinker  worked  with  young  people,  teach- 
ing in  the  Sunday  Schools,  instructing  the  girls  in 
homemaking  and  cooking,  visiting  the  sick — and 
served  in  other  forms  of  social  ministry  as  needs 
presented  themselves.  On  one  of  her  visits  in  an 
isolated  section  she  encountered  a  large  colored 
man,  and  she  had  been  warned  that  the  area  was 
dangerous.  But  with  characteristic  courage  she 
went  ahead  and  when  they  met  the  colored  man 


Miss  Florence  Drinker  Miss  Florence  Drinker 


said:  "Be  you  the  woman  at  the  mission?"  On  re- 
ceiving an  affirmative  answer,  the  colored  man, 
lifting  his  hat,  said,  "God  bless  you,  lady." 

Miss  Drinker  left  here  in  1901  to  work  in  Cal- 
vary Church,  New  York.  She  was  there  three 
years,  then  in  1904  she  went  to  Holy  Trinity,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  where  she  was  associated  with  Dr. 
Mellish  in  a  Parish  which  became  famous  for  its 
good  works — (and  later  famous  for  a  controversy 
with  an  Anglo-Catholic  Bishop,  which  resulted  in 
the  ousting  of  the  Mellishes.)  Miss  Florence  had 
some  very  deep  feelings  on  this  matter.  She  was 
back  in  Calvary  in  1922,  for  three  years  as  Social 
Worker.  In  1925  she  again  came  to  the  Land  of 
the  Sky,  locating  with  her  sister,  Miss  Minnie,  at 
Black  Mountain,  N.  C.  But  her  activities  were  not 
over.  For  a  time  she  assisted  with  the  work  at 
Penland;  then  over  to  Linville,  where  she  worked 
as  teacher  and  Social  worker  in  that  area. 

For  many  years  she  has  been  retired,  living  at 
Black  Mountain.  But  her  interest  and  devotion  to 
the  Church  has  never  flagged,  and  at  95,  unable  to 
see  or  hear,  attends  Church  services  regularly.  The 
several  pictures  of  Miss  Florence  Drinker  are  put 
with  the  Black  Mountain  Church  because  for  many 
years  she  has  made  it  her  home.  The  pictures  were 
selected  from  many  scenes  of  her  activities — All 
Soul's,  Penland,  the  Linville  area. 

We  regret  that  we  were  unable  to  secure  pic- 
tures of  other  ministers  at  Black  Mountain,  whose 
work  had  special  significance  —  Father  George 
Sutherland,  whose  activities  extended  over  a  wide 
area  in  serving  mission  Churches. 
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Grace  Church,  Waynesville 


A  group  at  Grace  Church,  Waynesville 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Albert  New 


Rev.  Albert  New 


Grace  Church  Choir,  Waynesville 


Bishop  Gribbin,  the  rector  and  choir,  at  Grace,  Waynesville 


Grace  Church,  Waynesville 
]ubilee  Cake  1928 


Another  choir  group,  Grace  Church,  Waynesville 
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Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Asheville 

Trinity,  Asheville 

Trinity  Parish,  Asheville,  N.  C,  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Church's  work  in  the  mountain 
area.  In  1847  a  young  Deacon,  the  Rev.  Jarvis 
Buxton,  then  in  charge  of  Saint  Francis  Church, 
Rutherfordton,  made  his  way  over  the  mountains 
to  Asheville,  where  he  found  a  few  members  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  After  holding  services  in 
different  buildings,  they  decided  to  erect  a  build- 
ing of  their  own.  This  was  a  brick  building,  and 
on  the  present  site  of  Trinity  Church.  Among 
these  early  members  we  find  the  names  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Patton,  and  through  all  these 
years  their  survivors  have  been  faithful  members 
and  workers;  also,  we  find  the  names  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Coleman,  Mrs.  James  Norwood,  Mrs.  Philetus 
Norwood,  Misses  Margaret  and  Charlotte  Keer. 
Dr.  Buxton  married  Miss  Anna  Nash  Cameron,  of 
Fayetteville,  N.  C,  and  after  his  ordination  to  the 
priesthood  became  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Parish, 
and  so  continued  for  forty-five  years.  So  impor- 
tant is  the  life  and  labors  of  Dr.  Buxton,  that  we 
give  below  a  brief  sketch  of  him  and  his  labors 
taken  from  the  Asheville  Citizen  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Today,  1964,  Trinity  is  the  largest  parish  in  the 
Diocese  of  Western  North  Carolina,  and  with  the 
same  spirit  of  outreach  which  characterized  it 
during  the  days  of  Dr.  Buxton,  contributes  much 
towards  the  missionary  work  in  the  Diocese  and 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Diocese  and  country. 

Throughout  its  history  it  has  been  blessed  with 
notable  and  outstanding  ministers:  among  them 
Rev.  McNeely  DuBose,  Rev.  Walter  Whittaker, 
Rev.  W.  G.  McCready,  Rev.  Wyatt  Brown,  Rev. 
Willis  Clark,  Rev.  George  Floyd  Rogers.  Trinity 
Parish  has  been  blessed  throughout  its  history 
with  laymen  who  were  outstanding  in  the  Com- 
munity, and  were  faithful  and  devoted  in  their 
service  to  the  Church.  Among  them  we  would 
mention  Dr.  Charles  Minor,  Henry  Redwood,  Wil- 
liam Redwood,  Vance  Brown — whose  son  Jordon 
Brown  carries  on  today  in  the  same  spirit  and 


Rev.  Willis  Clark,  Rector     Rev.  Jarvis  Buxton.  Jr., 
Trinity  Church  first    rector   of  Trinity 

Church,  Asheville 

faithful  service  as  the  father — J.  H.  Law,  J.  H. 
Lee,  Lyons  Lee,  Curtis  Bynum,  Lavon  Sarafian. 
Mr.  Sarafian,  one  of  the  "Old  Timers,"  is  still 
around,  and  active.  For  many  years  he  was  Lay 
Reader,  helping  to  keep  alive  the  missions  in  the 
Asheville  area,  and  working  with  the  Brother- 
hood of  Saint  Andrew. 

The  present  Rector  of  Trinity  Parish  (1964)  is 
the  Rev.  John  W.  Tuton,  who  came  to  the  Parish 
in  1947.  Under  his  leadership  Trinity  Parish  has 
grown  in  all  aspects  of  its  parochial  life.  It  has 
just  completed  a  building  program  which  pro- 
vides for  all  of  the  needs  of  a  growing  parish.  An 
assistant,  and  a  devoted  staff  of  workers  and 
teachers,  enable  the  parish  to  do  an  exceptional 
job  in  the  field  of  religious  education. 

Story  of  Dr.  Buxton  as  told  in  the  Asheville 
Citizen  at  the  time  of  his  death  (March  13,  1902): 

After  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days  Rev.  Jarvis 
Buxton,  D.  D.,  died  last  evening  at  8:45  o'clock  at 
his  home  on  Church  street  (March  11,  1902). 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Buxton  Asheville  loses  one 
of  her  oldest,  most  faithful  and  most  beloved  min- 
isters. He  had  been  in  the  ministry  of  the  Epis- 
copal church  for  over  half  a  century,  and  his  ca- 
reer was,  from  its  beginning,  marked  by  consci- 
entious performance  of  duty  and  the  winning  of 
the  devotion  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived. 

He  was  born  near  Washington,  N.  C,  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  1820,  a  son  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Jarvis  B.  Bux- 
ton. Soon  after  his  birth,  his  father  moved  to 
Fayetteville,  and  there  and  in  Elizabeth  City,  Dr. 
Buxton's  boyhood  was  spent.  He  had  a  brother, 
the  late  Ralph  P.  Buxton,  judge  of  Superior  court 
in  North  Carolina,  and  Republican  candidate  for 
governor  in  1888,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Francis  Lut- 
teloah. 

After  his  primary  education,  Dr.  Buxton  was 
sent  to  school  in  Flushing,  L.  I.,  where  he  studied 
under  Dr.  Muhlenburg,  founder  of  St.  Luke's  hos- 
pital. Here  he  prepared  for  college,  returning  to 
North  Carolina  for  his  collegiate  course,  entering 
the  State  university  at  Chapel  Hill.  He  gradu- 
ated in  1839  and  then  went  to  the  General  Theo- 
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At  Trinity  Church,  facing  camera,  Rev.  George  Floyd  Rog- 
ers, Rev.  Rudolph  Locher 


logical  Seminary  in  New  York,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1842.  Returning  to  his  native  state,  he 
was  ordained  Deacon  in  1847  by  Bishop  Ives,  then 
bishop  of  the  state. 

The  early  part  of  his  ministry  was  spent  at 
Valle  Crucis  where  he  taught  and  studied  in  a 
mission  organized  by  Bishop  Ives. 

About  1845  he  went  to  Rutherfordton  to  take 
charge  of  a  parish  and  from  there  came  to  Ashe- 
ville  in  1846,  to  establish  a  church  here.  In  the 
then  very  small  village  of  Asheville  Dr.  Buxton 
had,  at  the  beginning  of  his  work  here,  but  one 
communicant,  the  late  Mrs.  James  Patton.  There 
being  no  railroads  into  Asheville  at  that  time,  Dr. 
Buxton's  trips  between  his  two  parishes  were 
made  on  horseback  and  his  visits  to  his  old  home 
in  Fayetteville  were  made  in  the  same  way. 

His  work  all  through  Western  North  Carolina 
continued  to  grow. 

He  was  the  first  missionary  of  the  Episcopal 
church  to  come  this  side  the  Blue  Ridge  and  he 
not  only  established  the  church  here,  but  missions 
all  through  the  country.  He  also  had  charge  of 
stations  at  Waynesville  and  Burnsville. 

It  was  through  him  that  the  Ravenscroft  prop- 
erty was  bought.  He  traveled  through  the  north 
raising  money  to  buy  the  land  and  was  successful 
in  securing  funds  to  buy  the  property  and  to 
partly  build  the  house  that  still  stands  there. 

Among  the  chapels  he  built  are  St.  Andrews  on 
the  French  Broad,  the  chapel  at  Haw  Creek  and 
that  at  Beaverdam. 

The  church  first  built  here  was  found  to  be  too 
small  for  the  growing  congregation  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  Dr.  Buxton's  ministry  it  was  torn 


Rev.  John  W.  Tuton,  rector  Trinity  Parish 

down  and  the  present  one  erected  on  the  same 
site. 

During  the  war  Dr.  Buxton  was  chaplain  of  the 
post  here  under  General  Martin. 

In  1891,  after  a  ministry  of  45  years  Dr.  Buxton 
resigned  the  rectorship  here  and  with  his  family 
moved  to  Lenoir  to  take  charge  of  St.  James 
church  there.  He  also  served  at  the  same  period, 
the  Peace  chapel  near  Lenoir  and  the  church  in 
the  valley  of  the  Yadkin. 

On  June  3,  1896,  Mrs.  Buxton  died  and  the  re- 
mains were  brought  here  for  interment.  A  few 
years  later,  two  years  ago  last  May,  Dr.  Buxton 
resigned  his  post  in  Lenoir  and  returned  to  his  old 
home  in  Asheville.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  ministry  here,  serving  more  espe- 
cially in  the  mission  work  in  North  Asheville. 
Recently  a  lot  was  donated  there  for  a  chapel, 
and  with  Bishop  Horner,  Dr.  Buxton  has  been  en- 
gaged in  raising  funds  to  erect  the  little  church. 

Physically  and  mentally  he  was  at  work  until 
the  last  days  of  his  life.  The  last  public  service 
in  which  he  took  part  was  the  funeral  of  the  late 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Carmichael,  one  of  his  devoted  church 
workers. 

He  celebrated  his  82d  birthday  on  the  27th  of 
February.  Early  last  week  he  was  taken  ill  with 
grip  and  on  Saturday  night  developed  pneumonia. 
His  children  were  summoned  to  his  bedside  and 
all  arrived  before  the  end  came.  Until  within  two 
hours  of  his  death  Dr.  Buxton  was  conscious,  tak- 
ing part  in  the  communion  service  held  for  him 
yesterday  morning  by  Rev.  McNeely  DuBose. 

The  devoted  life  of  Dr.  Buxton  has  been  closely 
connected  with  the  spiritual  and  temporal  growth 
of  Asheville,  and  his  loss  will  be  mourned  by 
hundreds  of  persons  here  both  as  former  members 
of  his  church,  as  friends,  and  as  admirers  of  his 
noble  character.  His  friendship  was  not  confined 
to  members  of  his  church,  and  he  was  warmly 
beloved  by  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
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Interior,  Trinity  Church,  Asheville 

The  children  of  Dr.  Buxton  who  survive  are 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  McCree  of  Wilmington,  J.  C.  Bux- 
ton of  Winston,  Miss  Fannie  E.  Buxton  and  Miss 
Mary  E.  Buxton  of  this  city,  Miss  Lilly  Buxton  of 
New  York  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Kain  of  Philadelphia. 

The  funeral  services  will  be  held  tomorrow  af- 
ternoon in  Trinity  church  at  3:30  o'clock.  Bishop 
Horner,  Rev.  McNeely  DuBose  and  other  members 
of  the  ministry  will  officiate.  The  pall  bearers 
will  be  F.  Stikeleather,  T.  F.  Davidson,  W.  A. 
Blair,  W.  C.  Carmichael,  J.  E.  Rankin,  J.  H.  Lee, 
F.  A.  Sondley,  Dr.  M.  H.  Fletcher,  F.  N.  Waddell 
and  A.  J.  Lyman.  The  interment  will  be  at  River- 
side. 


Some  of  the  New  Generation 
Anne  H.  Benning  Sandra  Ledbetter 

1963,  9th  grade  Everett  O.  Ledbetter,  11 

"Rette" 


Saint  Mary's,  Asheville 

Saint  Mary's  is  one  of  the  newer  parishes  in  the 
Asheville  area,  being  organized  in  1914.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Mercer  Hall,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  had  come 
to  Asheville  for  reasons  of  health,  and  Trinity 
parish  having  no  Rector  at  the  time,  he  was  asked 
to  supply  the  parish.  Fr.  Hall  belonged  to  a  group 
within  the  Episcopal  Church,  known  generally,  as 
Anglo-Catholic,  and  who  seek  to  restore  many  of 
the  things  discarded  by  the  Anglican  Church  dur- 
ing the  Reformation  period.  Trinity  being  more 
on  the  Evangelical  side  of  the  Anglican  Commun- 
ion, did  not  altogether  accept  his  teachings  and 
practices,  though  a  number  of  members  did.  So, 
those  who  favored  this  aspect  of  the  Church's  life, 
decided  to  support  Fr.  Hall,  and  under  his  leader- 
ship to  build  a  new  center  of  worship  with  Fr. 
Hall  as  their  minister.  His  tenure  was  short,  but 
before  leaving  Asheville  he  had  Saint  Mary's  firm- 
ly established,  and  the  parish  has  grown  and  con- 
tinues in  the  traditions  and  practices  instituted  by 
Fr.  Hall.  The  parish  made  substantial  growth 
under  the  leadership  of  Fr.  Arthur  Farnum,  whose 
ministry  covered  many  years,  and  continued  in 
the  spirit  and  traditions  of  a  parish  whose  by- 
laws stated:  "The  parish  is  organized  for  the 
maintenance  and  defense  of  Catholic  principles." 
Fr.  Farnum  was  beloved  by  his  congregation,  and 
was  always  faithful  and  devoted  to  the  principles 
in  which  he  believed.  He  had  a  deep  concern  for 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  and  inspired 
such  a  concern  in  his  congregation,  ministering  to 
every  level  of  human  need.  Among  those  who 
succeeded  him  were  the  Rev.  Gale  Webbe,  Rev. 
E.  W.  Veal,  and  the  Rev.  Paul  Chaplain.  Fr. 
Chaplain  is  the  present  Rector  (1964).  Many  ad- 
ditions and  enlargements  of  buildings  have  been 
made,  and  also  extensive  improvements  in  the 
grounds,  and  beautification  of  the  interior  of  the 
Church.  The  parish  has  exercised  an  influence 
in  the  community,  both  upon  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  Asheville  area,  and  in  the  Diocese  of  West- 
ern North  Carolina,  far  beyond  its  number  of 
communicants. 
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Church  of  The  Redeemer,  Asheville 

The  Church  of  the  Redeemer  stands  on  a  bluff 
overlooking  the  French  Broad  River  near  Woodfin. 
It  was  built  over  50  years  ago  by  Dr.  Francis  Wil- 
lis, a  physician  who  cared  for  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  the  physical  needs  of  his  patients.  The  building 
is  of  solid  stone  with  a  slate  roof. 

On  June  29th,  St.  Peter's  Day,  1901,  Dr.  Willis 
formally  presented  the  church  to  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Western  North  Carolina,  and  it  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Junius  Horner,  first  bish- 
op of  the  diocese. 

Dr.  Willis  was  born  in  Greatford,  Lincolnshire, 
England.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1883  or 
1884,  and  settled  in  the  Woodfin  section.  Dr.  Wil- 
lis was  the  grandson  of  the  famous  Francis  Willis, 
clergyman  and  physician,  who  treated  King  George 
III  during  his  early  attacks  of  insanity. 

Following  the  English  custom,  Dr.  Willis  began 
to  build  a  church  on  his  estate — a  task  which  took 
several  years  to  complete.  Much  of  the  Willis  for- 
tune went  into  the  work,  and  additional  funds 
were  raised  through  benefit  suppers.  However, 
Dr.  Willis  insisted  that  the  food  for  these  suppers 
must  be  prepared  by  the  hands  of  his  daughters 
and  wife. 

The  foundations  of  the  church  are  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  and  the  church  is  of  native  stone  and 
built  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  The  first  service  held 
in  the  church  was  on  June  15th,  1888  by  the  Rev. 
H.  S.  MacDuffey. 

Dr.  Willis  had  a  son,  the  Rev.  Francis  Willis,  who 
went  as  a  young  priest  to  work  in  the  West.  When 
the  church  was  finished.  Dr.  Willis  sent  for  his  son, 
and  leading  him  to  the  church  building,  said  "Here 
is  your  work."  For  a  time  the  young  priest  served 
at  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  but  he  felt  the 
urge  to  return  to  the  West  to  carry  on  the  work 
which  he  had  begun  among  the  Indians. 

For  some  years  the  church  served  as  a  private 
chapel  with  Dr.  Willis  conducting  services  for  both 
white  and  negro.  As  a  physician  he  cared  for  the 
physical  needs  of  the  people,  and  in  the  church  he 
taught  them  to  be  devout  Episcopalians.  After  the 
death  of  Dr.  Willis  the  church  fell  on  bad  times, 
and  for  a  period  closed. 

Col.  Garland  A.  Thomasson,  aide  to  Governor 
Locke  Craig  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  devout 
churchman,  took  an  interest  in  the  church  during 
its  dark  days.  He  was  an  active  member  of  St. 
Andrews  Brotherhood  of  Trinity  Church,  and  with 
other  members  of  the  group  began  conducting 
Evening  Prayer  and  organized  a  Sunday  School. 
Starting  with  a  handful  of  children  the  Sunday 
School  grew  to  an  organization  of  six  teachers  and 
55  pupils.  A  children's  choir  was  organized,  and 
although  fully  vested  some  of  the  children  came 
to  church  barefooted. 

Col.  Thomasson,  who  was  a  native  of  Old  Fort 
and  a  well  known  Asheville  lawyer,  became  very 
interested  in  the  church,  and  a  full  time  member. 


A  Sunday  at  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Asheville 


He  replaced  the  temporary  altar  installed  when 
the  church  was  built  with  an  altar,  rood  and  rood 
screen  of  the  finest  workmanship.  The  altar  and 
the  screen  were  made  here.  Col.  Thomasson  also 
gave  generously  toward  the  reed  organ  and  the 
pews  for  the  church.  He  was  a  fine  musician  and 
played  for  the  services  many  times. 

Many  of  the  furnishings  of  the  church  have  been 
gifts  and  memorials.  The  Willis  family  have  con- 
tributed much,  including  the  Chalice  of  pure  gold 
used  at  Holy  Communion.  Many  of  the  things  in 
the  church  were  brought  from  England.  These  in- 
clude the  iron  hinges  of  the  door,  and  the  altar 
hangings  and  vestments  used  in  the  early  days  of 
the  church's  life. 

The  window  over  the  altar  was  brought  from 
England.  The  processional  cross  was  given  in  mem- 
ory of  Fred  Haskell  by  his  mother,  the  late  Mrs. 
H.  S.  Haskell  of  Haywood  Street,  who  also  pre- 
sented a  processional  cross  to  Trinity  Church.  La- 
von  Sarafian,  an  active  lay  reader  at  the  Redeemer, 
presented  a  hymn  board  in  memory  of  his  father 
Hagoup  Sarafian,  and  the  lectern  is  in  memory  of 
Annabel  Mary  Willis.  A  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Willis,  Miss  Beatrice  Willis,  presented  a  window 
in  memory  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  First 
World  War.  The  window  was  made  by  Tiffany 
Company,  and  was  taken  from  a  painting,  the  orig- 
inal of  which  is  hanging  in  the  Canadian  House  of 
Parliament.  It  depicts  a  dying  British  soldier, 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  his  rifle  and  fixed 
bayonet  beside  him. 

Some  years  ago  a  member  of  the  Church,  Charles 
Parker,  superintendent  of  the  Craggy  Prison  Camp, 
was  killed  in  an  accident,  and  steps  leading  from 
the  lower  parking  area  to  the  church  were  given 
as  a  memorial.  L.  M.  Ingle  furnished  the  work  for 
the  steps,  and  materials  were  given  by  the  late 
Walter  Davall,  who  died  some  years  ago  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  recent  years  office  lights  and  a  sanctuary 
lamp  were  given  by  Mrs.  Edith  E.  Wright  of  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  and  Black  Mountain,  in  memory  of  her 
parents,  Eugene  and  Cara  Woolf.   Eucharistic  can- 
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dlesticks  were  given  in  memory  of  Samuel  and 
Jessie  A.  Grant  Alexander  and  Kenneth  and  Sarah 
M.  E.  Mackenzie. 

Some  time  after  the  church  was  built  the  need 
for  a  parish  house  was  felt.  Mrs.  Junius  Smith  of 
Asheville  and  Florida,  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Carr  Mitch- 
ell contributed  toward  the  building  fund,  Mrs. 
Mitchell  giving  untiringly  of  her  efforts  during  the 
construction  period.  The  structure  is  of  concrete 
blocks  and  had  an  auditorium  and  stage  on  the 
higher  level  and  smaller  rooms,  kitchen  and  dress- 
ing rooms  on  the  lower  level.  Easier  transporta- 
tion to  Asheville  eliminated  the  need  for  the  audi- 
torium and  stage,  and  four  years  ago  the  entire  top 
floor  was  converted  into  a  rectory  apartment.  The 
downstairs  serving  as  a  recreation  hall  with  kitch- 
en and  wash  room. 

As  a  50th  Anniversary  gift,  Miss  Nell  Suttle  of 
Jonestown  Rd.,  Asheville,  is  presenting  the  church 
a  beautiful  church  bell.  It  will  be  erected  in  the 
proper  place  in  the  very  near  future.  Miss  Suttle's 
thoughts  concerning  this  gift  have  to  do  with  the 
real  purpose  of  the  traditional  church  bell — an  in- 
strument for  the  purpose  of  calling  God's  children 
to  Worship. 

Behind  the  church  lies  a  burying  ground  in 
which  lie  members  of  the  Willis  family  and  other 
members  of  the  church.  An  electric  cross  is  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  church,  and  last  year  as  a  Christ- 
mas present  Mr.  Henry  Ramsey,  a  member  of  the 
church,  installed  sealed  beam  lights  in  the  cross, 
which  now  shines  brilliantly  across  the  valley. 


Mission  House,  Trinity  Chapel,  Haw  Creek.  Parish  School 
taught  here 


St.  John's,  Haw  Creek 

MISSION  STARTED  WITH  2  FAMILIES 
Beginning  as  a  mission  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  and  with  a  congregation  of  two  families, 
Trinity  Chapel,  Haw  Creek,  now  is  an  organized 
mission  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  North  Carolina 
and  has  a  total  of  50  communicants. 

The  church  was  organized  in  1872  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Rev.  Jarvis  Buxton,  first  rector 
of  Trinity.  Services  were  held  in  a  small  one-room 
chapel  and  were  attended  by  members  of  the  Bell 
and  Lindsey  families. 


The  First  Trinity  Chapel,  Haw  Creek 

George  H.  Bell,  young  man  at  the  time  the 
church  was  organized,  studied  for  the  priesthood, 
and  later  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  church.  The 
congregation  continued  to  grow  and  approximately 
50  years  ago  the  original  chapel  was  found  to  be 
too  small. 

The  Rev.  William  F.  Rice  was  priest-in-charge 
at  that  time,  and  under  his  leadership  a  church 
was  bought  from  another  denomination. 

An  altar  was  immediately  placed  in  the  building 
and  a  number  of  improvements  made. 

The  building  was  consecrated  by  the  late  Bishop 
Junius  M.  Horner.  The  church  became  an  organ- 
ized mission  in  1930.  An  organized  mission  is  the 
next  step  to  becoming  a  parish,  and  means  that  the 
church  is  able  to  take  care  of  its  own  expenses 
with  some  help  from  the  diocese. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Howard  Rhys, 
former  priest-in-charge,  the  congregation  built  a 
parish  house.  The  new  building  is  used  for  social 
events  of  the  church  and  community  entertain- 
ments. 

A  Crucifix  of  Christ  the  King  was  made  by 
Charles  Grigsby  of  Asheville  and  hung  in  the 
church  several  years  ago.  New  pews  have  been 
made  and  placed  in  the  church. 

Services  are  held  each  Sunday  at  9:30  a.  m.  Holy 
Communion  is  celebrated  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month  and  there  is  Morning  Prayer  and  sermon 
other  Sundays. 

Since  the  above  was  written  three  years  ago, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  William  Potts, 
a  beautiful  new  Church,  seating  two  hundred,  has 
been  erected,  with  beautiful  and  appropriate  fur- 
nishings, and  the  Communicant  list  of  two  hun- 
dred. 


A  Sunday  at  Saint  John's,  Haw  Creek 
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Choir,  Saint  John's,  Haw  Creek 


10^ 


Grace  Memorial  Episcopal  Church,  Asheville 


Kathy  Quinn,  Haw  Creek     Rev.  Frederick  Volbeda  and 

daughter,  Rector  Grace  Me- 
morial 


Saint  Luke's,  Chunn's  Cove 


At  Ordination  Rev.  Wm.  Potts,  Saint  John's,  Haw  Creek 


St.  Johns,  Haw  Creek 


G"race  Memorial  at  Ordination  of  Rev.  John  McTammany 
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All  Souls  Church  —  1896 

All  Souls,  Asheville 

A  brief  history  of  All  Souls  written  in  1933  by- 
Marie  Louise  Boyer. 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  development  of  his 
estate,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  planned  a  model  village, 
harmonious  in  design  and  construction,  consisting 
of  a  church  as  a  central  feature,  a  school,  railroad 
station,  office,  stores  and  houses.  The  site  chosen 
for  the  village  was  the  area  south  of  the  Swanna- 
noa  River  at  the  point  then  known  as  Asheville 
Junction  or  Best.  He  called  it  "Biltmore,"  a  name 
originated  by  him.  The  first  part,  "Bilt,"  or  "Bildt" 
as  it  is  spelled  in  Dutch,  was  the  name  of  the  town 
in  Holland  from  which  the  family  came,  the  "more" 
is  an  old  English  word  for  rolling,  upland  country. 
This  information,  from  Mrs.  Gerry,  his  widow, 
definitely  disposes  of  a  popular  story  that  it  was  a 
combination  of  a  part  of  his  name  and  that  of  his 
mother.  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  mother,  before  her  mar- 
riage, was  Maria  Louisa  Kissam. 

The  church  was  designed  by  Richard  M.  Hunt, 
architect  of  Biltmore  House,  and  in  design  is  said 
to  have  been  inspired  by  churches  to  be  found  in 
the  Cumberland  district  of  northern  England.  The 
architectural  style  is  early  pointed  or  Gothic  of  the 
period  of  the  transition  from  the  Norman  to  Ro- 
manesque. This  is  shown  by  the  pointed  arches 
and  the  buttresses  of  the  Gothic  and  the  circular 
topped  windows  of  the  Norman. 

In  plan  the  church  is  cruciform  like  a  small 
cathedral,  with  a  nave  which  is  unusually  short, 
but  designed  for  lengthening,  transepts,  choir  and 
apsidal  or  semi-circular  chancel.  This  form  of 
chancel  is  more  characteristic  of  continental  than 
English  churches  where  the  square-ended  choir  is 
more  common. 

Having  received  the  consent  of  the  Bishop,  the 
following  persons  met  on  May  27,  1896  and  re- 
solved to  organize  themselves  into  a  parish  and 
adopted  the  name  of  All  Souls'  Church,  Biltmore: 
George  W.  Vanderbilt    W.  W.  Williams 
Charles  McNamee  C.  B.  Benedict 

Charles  W.  Woolsey        S.  Westray  Battle 
William  Herbert  Fred  W.  W.  Graham 

Washington  Daniel  C.  Champlaine 

George  F.  Weston  Edward  J.  Harding 


William  Charles  Cravner,  Dr.  Rodney  Rush  Swope, 
Rector  All  Souls  Parish  first  rector,  All  Souls 
1929-1941  Church 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  Col.  Woolsey 

Mr.  Washington  Mr.  McNamee 

Mr.  Weston 

From  this  number  the  first  vestry  was  elected, 
consisting  of 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  elected  Senior  Warden  and 
served  in  this  office  until  his  death  eighteen  years 
later.  Mr.  Washington  was  Junior  Warden  until 
he  died  in  1899.  Mr.  Weston  of  Pisgah  Forest  Inn 
is  the  only  member  of  the  original  vestry  living 
today.  These  five  served  until  1899  when  the  num- 
ber was  increased  to  seven,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Rees 
and  two  other  members  were  elected.  Mr.  Rees 
served  for  twenty  years  consecutively,  the  last 
thirteen  as  warden.  Mr.  Bryant  is  now  serving 
his  twentieth  year.  Mr.  C.  D.  Beadle  is  dean  of 
them  all  with  twenty-one  years  to  his  credit,  fif- 
teen of  them  consecutively.  Then,  there  is  Mr. 
Van  Winkle  with  sixteen  years,  and  Dr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Charles  Waddell,  each  with  fifteen  years 
of  service  on  the  vestry.  Mr.  A.  Julian  Lyman, 
son  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Theodore  B.  Lyman,  late  Bish- 
op of  North  Carolina,  has  served  as  a  Lay  Reader 
at  All  Souls'  for  a  third  of  a  century,  having  been 
appointed  originally  in  1900. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  an  ardent  student  of  the- 
ology as  well  as  a  deeply  religious  man.  He  aimed 
to  benefit  those  who  were  in  physical  and  mental 
need,  hence  he  erected,  among  the  first  buildings 
in  his  village,  the  church  which  he  named  All 
Souls'.  He  hoped  it  would  serve  as  a  real  spiritual 
influence  in  the  community,  a  church  to  which 
everyone  would  feel  welcome  and  from  which  all 
might  derive  comfort  and  inspiration.  In  order 
that  the  sittings  might  be  free  and  the  offerings 
made  at  its  services  devoted  solely  to  missionary 
and  charitable  purposes,  he  defrayed  all  expenses 
connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  church 
until  the  time  of  his  death  on  March  6,  1914. 

The  church  was  consecrated  on  November  8, 
1896  by  the  late  Bishop  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire, 
Junior,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  in 
charge  of  the  Missionary  Jurisdiction  of  Asheville. 
Bishop  Cheshire  has  but  recently  passed  away. 
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Mr.  Vanderbilt  came  from  New  York  in  his  pri- 
vate car,  Swannanoa,  accompanied  by  the  Rev. 
David  H.  Greer,  then  Rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church  who  later  became  Bishop  of  New  York,  and 
who  was  to  preach  the  special  consecration  ser- 
mon. On  their  arrival  at  Biltmore,  word  was  re- 
ceived of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's 
mother  and  he  and  Dr.  Greer  returned  immedi- 
ately to  New  York.  Bishop  Cheshire  had  to  preach 
the  sermon,  which  he  later  repeated  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  occasion. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Black  was  staying  in  Asheville 
at  the  time  and  was  asked  to  take  charge  and  hold 
the  services  until  a  rector  was  called.  The  music 
was  rendered  by  a  mixed  choir  directed  and  trained 
by  Mr.  Caryl  Florio,  whose  able  and  conscientious 
work  immediately  established  the  reputation  for 
our  choral  services  which  has  ever  been  main- 
tained by  his  successors. 

Early  in  February  1897,  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namee  and  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  the  author,  visited 
St.  Matthew's  Church  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia 
at  Dr.  Greer's  suggestion  and  heard  Dr.  Swope 
preach.  I  have  in  my  possession  some  highly  en- 
tertaining newspaper  clippings  pertaining  to  that 
visit.  It  was  casually  noted  that  the  party  was 
very  pious  and  attended  church  twice  that  day, 
but  the  supposition  that  they  had  come  upon  some 
mysterious  business,  probably  pertaining  to  rail- 
roads. Dr.  Swope  was  extended  a  call  and  after  a 
visit  here,  accepted  and  assumed  his  new  duties  as 
rector  on  May  1,  1897. 

In  1898  the  church  had  100  communicants  and 
66  families  on  its  roll.  The  Sunday  School  had  an 
enrollment  of  210  with  an  average  attendance  of 
87.  Mr.  McNamee  was  Superintendent  and  Mr. 
Kingsland  Van  Winkle  his  Assistant.  The  Super- 
intendent's report  for  this  year  opens  with  the  line, 
"Our  great  need  is  for  teachers."  Not  an  unfamiliar 
plea  today!  One  does  not  speak  of  the  Sunday 
School  of  All  Souls'  without  thinking  of  Mr. 
Charles  Waddell.  He  became  its  Superintendent 
in  1902  and  devoted  himself  untiringly  to  that 
phase  of  the  work. 

One  of  the  principal  early  activities  of  the  parish 
was  the  day  school,  which,  in  1900,  moved  from 
the  original  frame  building  to  its  new  and  larger 
quarters  in  the  triangle  on  the  Hendersonville 
Road  opposite  the  church.  The  school  had  a  ca- 
pacity of  sixty-eight  with  an  average  attendance  of 
fifty-four.  It  was  enlarged  in  1902  to  accommo- 
date one  hundred  and  fifteen.  No  expense  was 
spared  in  the  equipment  and  the  rooms  were  made 
attractive  with  good  pictures  and  replicas  of  works 
of  art.  The  educational  work  was  in  charge  of  a 
corps  of  teachers  from  Teachers'  College  of  Co- 
lumbia University  with  Miss  E.  Kate  Carman  as 
the  first  principal. 

Another  feature  of  the  school  was  the  May  Day 
Festival  on  the  village  green.  But  with  the  growth 
of  the  community,  the  levying  of  special  taxes  and 
the  building  of  a  new  public  school,  the  Biltmore 
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Parish  School  no  longer  filled  a  need  and  in  1909 
it  passed  into  history. 

On  September  1,  1900,  the  Clarence  Barker  Me- 
morial Hospital  and  Dispensary  was  completed  and 
ready  for  patients  with  accommodations  for  ten; 
eight  in  the  wards  and  two  in  private  rooms.  Two 
of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  cousins,  Mrs.  Bacon  and  Mrs. 
Schmidt,  wished  to  build  a  small  hospital  in  the 
place  where  their  brother  had  spent  so  much  time 
and  passed  away.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  gladly  donated 
the  land  and  $20,000  as  a  partial  endowment  fund. 
The  rector  and  vestry  of  All  Souls'  together  with 
two  physicians,  Dr.  S.  Westray  Battle,  medical  di- 
rector and  Dr.  L.  E.  Holmes,  resident  physician, 
composed  the  governing  board  and  Miss  Adeline 
Orr  was  its  first  superintendent.  The  original  in- 
tention was  to  supply  a  nursing  home  and  free 
dispensary.  Surgical  cases  were  not  received  except 
for  minor  operations  or  in  case  of  emergency  to 
administer  temporary  relief  until  the  patient  could 
be  moved  to  Asheville.  But  it  soon  appeared  that 
the  need  was  for  a  larger  field  and  the  hospital 
began  to  grow  until  it  developed  into  the  institu- 
tion we  know  today.  It  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  church  until  1909,  when  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent organization  and  the  name  was  changed 
to  Biltmore  Hospital. 

Miss  Vance  and  Miss  Yale  succeeded  Miss  Drink- 
er, the  first  parish  visitor,  in  1902. 

There  were  two  whose  love  and  loyalty  to  All 
Souls'  in  its  broadest  conception  knew  no  bounds. 
I  refer  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Swope.  He  was  taken  from 
his  work,  after  twenty  years  of  service,  at  a  trying 
period,  the  transition  from  a  supported  to  a  self- 
supporting  institution,  and  the  future  was  not  clear. 
That  part  made  him  sad.  But  Mrs.  Swope  lived  to 
see  it  emerge  from  this,  stronger  and  better  be- 
cause it  was  more  normal.  And  it  made  her  happy 
to  see  it  growing  under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr. 
Cravner,  ever  carrying  on  the  ideal  of  its  founder 
— that  it  should  be  a  church  for  ALL  souls. 

RECTORS  OF  ALL  SOULS' 
Rev.  Rodney  Rush  Swope,  D.D. 
May  1,  1897  -  December  31,  1916. 
Rev.  Francis  Boyer 
April  15,  1917  -  December  31,  1917. 
Rev.  Norwood  Bowne 
June  1,  1918  -  July  1,  1919. 

Rev.  Robert  McKay 
April  1920  -  May  21,  1920. 
Rev.  A.  G.  B.  Bennett 
July  1920  -  November  1,  1927. 
Rt.  Rev.  Frank  DuMoulin 
March  1928  -  September  30,  1928. 
Rev.  William  C.  Cravner 
July  1,  1929  to  March  22,  1942 
Rev.  Isaac  Northup 
March  23,  1942  to  October  16,  1956 

Rev.  F.  H.  Craighill 
October  21,  1956  to  January  1,  1957 
Rev.  Cornelius  Zabriskie 
January  1,  1957  to  date 
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Dr.  Arthur  Morgan  Aucock,  D.D. 

REV.  ARTHUR  MORGAN  AUCOCK,  D.D. 

Dr.  Arthur  Morgan  Aucock  was  never  a  Rector 
of  a  Parish  in  North  Carolina,  but  his  association 
with  All  Souls  Parish,  Biltmore,  N.  C,  and  his 
wide  circle  of  friends  in  the  Diocese  of  Western 
North  Carolina,  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  this 
book.  He  was  born  in  Duchess  County,  New  York, 
and  reared  in  a  home  where  the  atmosphere 
breathed  the  spirit  of  refinement,  intellectuality, 
and  all  those  social  graces  which  belong  to  an  era 
in  the  life  of  our  nation  which  produced  what  we 
sometimes  call  "Gentlemen  of  the  Old  School." 

But  while  he  was  reared  in  such  an  atmosphere, 
he  was  a  man  of  broad  sympathies  and  democratic 
spirit,  and  his  ministry,  which  was  spent  in  a 
large  Parish,  All  Saints,  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
was  not  lacking  in  interest,  love,  and  service  to 
the  less  privileged  people  in  the  city.  He  not 
only  gave  of  himself  and  his  own  wealth,  but  in- 
spired others  to  follow  his  example.  He  was  Rec- 
tor of  All  Saints  for  forty-two  years,  his  only 
Parish,  and  when  he  retired  he  moved  to  Ashe- 
vile,  N.  C,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
some  former  members  of  All  Saints  living  in  the 
city,  and  members  of  All  Souls  Parish.  He  at- 
tended services  here  for  the  twenty  years  that  he 
spent  in  Asheville,  sometimes  preaching  here  and 
elsewhere.  To  the  last  his  mind  was  clear,  and  his 
sermons  revealed  the  depth  of  his  spirituality,  and 
his  brilliant  intellect.  His  twenty  years  in  Ashe- 
ville entitles  us,  we  believe,  to  some  claim  upon 
him  as  a  citizen  of  our  state. 

As  witness  to  the  affection  and  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  All  Saints,  his  former  Parish,  sev- 
eral members  journeyed  to  Asheville  each  year 
to  celebrate  his  birthday,  and  they  would  be 
joined  by  the  Clergy  and  laity  from  all  the  Ashe- 
ville Parishes.  Among  the  members  of  All  Saints 
Parish  were  Nelson  Eddy,  who  became  a  movie 
star,  and  Mr.  Harold  Cory,  who  moved  to  Ashe- 
ville, and  has  long  been  an  outstanding  Church- 
man and  industrialist. 


Church  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Tryon 


Saint  David's  Church,  Cullowhee.  Long  served  by  Ministers 
from  the  Franklin  area.  Now  a  center  for  Episcopal  students 
at  W.C.C. 

FR.  F.  D.  LOBDELL 
This  space,  which  should  have  carried  a  picture, 
but  which  we  were  unable  to  obtain,  will  have  to 
carry  a  brief  sketch  of  the  man  for  whom  it  was 
intended,  the  man  who  was  Rector  of  Saint  Francis 
Church,  Rutherfordton,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Lobdell. 
Fr.  Lobdell  was  Rector  1908-1920,  and  had  as  his 
associates,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Roche,  and  Rev.  James 
B.  Sill.  Fr.  Lobdell  was  a  man  deeply  consecrated 
to  the  Master,  and  with  a  zeal  for  service.  With 
his  parish  as  the  center,  he  moved  out  into  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  establish  missions  and  mis- 
sion schools.  At  that  time  there  was  a  great  need 
for  such  schools.  Fr.  Lobdell  had  a  deep  concern 
for  people,  and  he  and  his  associates  moved  out  to 
give  a  ministry  to  "all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men."  He  had  a  special  concern  for  the  sick,  and 
a  gift  for  ministering  to  them,  a  gift  which  he 
could  exercise  more  fully  when  he  resigned  his 
parish  to  become  a  chaplain  at  Oteen  Veteran's 
Hospital. 
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Wives  of  Ministers 


There  is  a  large  group  of  people  whose  contribu- 
tion to  the  church  has  been  of  inestimable  value, 
yet  whose  work  and  influence  have  never  received 
the  recognition  due  them.  We  are  speaking  of  the 
wives  of  the  clergy.  The  task  of  securing  pictures 
of  them  all  over  a  long  period  of  time  was  greater 
than  we  could  take  on  in  the  nature  and  scope  of 
this  book.  Therefore  we  are  selecting  two  who 
must  stand  as  representatives.  We  select  two  well 
known  to  us,  and  who  to  our  own  knowledge  have, 
in  their  own  areas  of  witness,  manifested  those 
qualities  and  services  which  characterize  all  the 
wives  of  ministers. 


Mrs.  A.  C.  D.  Noe 

ELIZABETH  BARBER  NOE 

Elizabeth  Barber  Noe  came  to  her  position  as  a 
minister's  wife  naturally,  and  trained  through  ex- 
perience for  her  role  in  life.  Her  grandfather  was 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Swan  Barber,  a  beloved,  faithful 
and  outstanding  minister  in  the  Diocese  of  East 
Carolina.  Two  of  her  uncles,  the  Rev.  Hobart 
Barber,  and  the  Rev.  Milton  Barber,  were  both 
distinguished  ministers.  Milton  Barber  was  for 
many  years  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  and 
Hobart  was  Rector  of  The  Holy  Comforter  in  Bur- 
lington, having  also  served  parishes  in  the  west. 

Recently  (May  1964)  Mrs.  Noe  was  nominated  as 
the  Mother  of  the  Year  in  Beaufort  county.  Space 
will  not  permit  inclusion  of  the  many  tributes 
which  were  paid  to  her,  but  we  will  select  a  few 
lines  from  a  Washington,  N.  C,  paper.  "Never," 
said  this  paper,  "has  a  greater  tribute  been  paid  a 
mother,  wife  and  friend  than  to  Elizabeth  Noe  by 
the  flood  of  letters  received  since  her  nomination 
for  the  Mother  of  the  Year,  1964,  in  Beaufort  Coun- 
ty. As  word  of  her  nomination  spread,  stacks  of 
letters  from  all  parts  of  Beaufort  county  came 
singing  her  praise  and  repeating  her  outstanding 
merits  while  serving  her  husband,  children,  home, 
Church  and  community.  .  .  .  "Mrs.  Noe  has  made 
the  perfect  ministerial  wife.  She  has  filled  the 
role  perfectly  for  fifty-five  years,  traveling  the 
highways  and  byways  with  her  husband  whenever 


called.  .  .  .  "Mrs.  Noe  is  intensely  interested  in  all 
civic  and  other  activities  of  her  community  and 
area.  In  her  Episcopal  Churches  she  has  served 
as  organist,  in  all  aspects  of  youth  work,  Church- 
women's  work,  on  The  Altar  Guild,  and  in  organ- 
ization of  Junior  Auxiliaries.  .  .  .  "She  has  served 
as  choir  director  and  active  member  of  choirs  in 
several  parishes,  and  has  taken  special  interest  in 
organizing  junior  choirs.  .  .  .  "Other  civic  and  so- 
cial functions  she  has  had  time  for  include  Presi- 
dent of  Bath  P.T.A.,  President  of  Bath  Colonial 
Book  Club;  and  numerous  community  and  historic 
committees  in  the  restoration  of  Historic  Bath." 

Notwithstanding  her  many  outside  activities  her 
first  love  and  attention  has  been  to  her  home  and 
children.   The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  D.  Noe  are  the 
parents  of  four  fine  children,  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.   The  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Joseph,  of 
Seattle,  Washington,  is  the  wife  of  a  retired  Army 
Colonel;  the  boys  have  all  had  distinguished  ca- 
reers, and  the  youngest  son  was  recently  ordained 
to  the  ministry.    He  is  William  S.  Noe,  Professor 
of  German  at  Randolph  College  at  Montpelier,  Va., 
and  Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  there.  He,  like 
his  father,  graduated  at  Sewanee — University  and 
Seminary.   He  served  as  Rector  of  the  Swansboro 
Episcopal  Church  before  assuming  his  duties  in 
Virginia.   Of  Mrs.  Noe  her  husband  wrote: 
But  generations  yet  to  be 
Will  hold  her  standards  high, 
And  make  her  dreams  come  true — 
Good  mothers  never  die. 


Mrs.  Norvin  C.  Duncan 

OLIVIA  BUTT  DUNCAN 
Olivia  Butt  Duncan,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Butt,  was  born  into  an  Episco- 
pal Church  family,  with  records  of  Church  life  and 
work  going  back  through  several  generations.  Her 
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outside  activities  were  curtailed  by  needed  atten- 
tion to  home,  children,  and  through  care  of  an  in- 
valid husband  over  a  period  of  many  years,  and 
that  when  the  children  were  small.  Her  achieve- 
ments have  gone  unheralded  and  unsung  save  by 
those  who  have  been  blessed  by  her  ministries. 

Her  children,  four  of  them,  have  achieved  suc- 
cess in  their  several  callings,  and  do  rise  up  "to 
call  her  blessed.'"  And  the  man  nursed  back  to 
health,  has  made  his  own  feeble  attempt  to  express 
some  estimate  of  her  fine  qualities  of  character 
and  sacrificial  ministry. 

Where  she  made  her  choice,  there  she  took  her 
stand 

And  stood  steadfast  in  the  line  of  duty. 
Duty,  to  her,  was  sacred,  supreme. 
When  voices  spoke  to  her  of  a  way  of  escape 
From  the  conflicts  and  sacrifices  of  her  chosen 
path, 


Rev.  Robert  Bruce  Owens,  rector,  Church  of 
Holy  Comforter,  Charlotte 

REV.  ROBERT  BRUCE  OWENS 
Rev.  Robert  Bruce  Owens  was  one  of  the  minis- 
ters trained  in  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Mur- 
dock,  who  along  with  being  Rector  of  Saint  Luke's 
Church,  Salisbury,  had  a  school  for  the  training  of 
men  for  the  ministry.  Many  of  these  men  turned 
out  to  be  outstanding  in  ability,  character,  and  in 
the  service  which  they  rendered  to  the  Church. 
Among  these  was  the  Rev.  Robert  Bruce  Owens, 
who  was  born  in  Cleveland,  N.  C.  He  was  made  a 
Deacon  by  Bishop  Lyman,  and  advanced  to  the 
Priesthood  by  Bishop  Cheshire.  He  served  as  Rec- 
tor of  Saint  Stephen's,  Oxford;  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Rocky  Mount,  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
forter, Charlotte.  He  was  several  times  a  deputy 
to  General  Convention,  Exam.  Chaplain;  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  Canons;  member  of  the  Joint 
Diocesan  Series  S.  S.  Lessons;  Grand  Prelate  of  the 
N.  C.  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Mr.  Owens  was  an  outstanding  preacher,  a  man 
whose  deep  understanding  and  wide  sympathies 
made  him  an  unusually  fine  pastor.  He  was  skilled 
in  craftsmanship,  and  many  parishes  in  the  Dio- 


She  turned  a  deaf  ear; 

But  when  duty  spoke  she  heard,  even  its  faintest 
whispers, 

And  brain,  heart,  and  soul  moved  in  accord 
With  the  vision  and  aspiration  of  a  great  soul. 
When  the  circumstances  of  life  brought  pain, 

disappointments, 
Shock,  and  heartaches,  she  accepted  them  as  they 

came 

And  with  high  faith  and  unflinching  courage 
Fought  through  them  to  victory. 
When  storms  overtook  her  she  stood  her  ground; 
and  when 

The  clouds  lifted  her  face  had  caught  the  glory 

of  the  rainbow; 
Her  eyes  shone  with  the  luster  of  understanding, 
And  in  her  heart  was  peace. 


cese  have  altars  and  other  pieces  of  furniture 
carved  by  him.  He  was  greatly  beloved  through- 
out the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  in  which  he 
spent  all  of  his  ministry. 

We  regret  deeply  our  failure  to  secure  sketches 
and  pictures  from  the  parishes  which  he  served. 


Rei'.  Thaddeus  Cheatham,  Community  Church,  Pinehurst 

Some  general  Diocesan  pictures,  with  churches 
and  individuals  whose  history  we  failed  to  secure. 

Rev.  Thaddeus  Cheatham,  a  popular  and  beloved 
Minister,  who,  after  serving  as  Rector  of  Parishes 
in  Pittsboro,  Wilson,  and  Salisbury,  N.  C,  became 
the  minister  of  the  Village  Church  in  Pinehurst  in 
1909  and  continued  there  until  his  retirement  in 
1952.  He  was  born  in  Oxford,  N.  C.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  the 
University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  with  de- 
grees from  other  institutions.  He  is  the  author  of 
"I  Believe  in  Life." 
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Episcopal  Church  Schools  in  North  Carolina 


We  are  sketching  briefly  the  efforts  and  contri- 
bution which  the  Episcopal  Church  has  made  to 
the  cause  of  education  in  North  Carolina.  Four 
schools  have  survived  as  the  result  of  an  evolu- 
tionary process,  for  those  that  failed  became  the 
foundations  upon  which  the  others  rest.  The  story 
of  these  schools  is  parable  as  well  as  fact — but  we 
leave  the  interpretation  to  our  readers. 

In  1831  a  school  called  Ravenscrofts  Academy, 
in  honor  of  Bishop  Ravenscroft,  was  incorporated 
in  Fayetteville,  N.  C  The  board  of  trustees  named 
in  the  Acts  of  Incorporation  were  Charles  P.  Mal- 
let, Charles  T.  Haigh,  John  H.  Wright,  and  Robert 
Strange.  How  long  that  school  lasted  we  do  not 
know.  At  the  Diocesan  Convention,  meeting  in 
Warrenton,  May  31st,  1833,  a  resolution  was  passed 
providing  for  an  educational  institution  for  boys  to 
be  located  in  Raleigh.  This  school  opened  on  June 
2nd,  1834,  with  Joseph  C.  Cogwell  as  principal,  and 
the  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Saunders  as  chaplain.  Mr.  Cog- 
well  resigned  in  1836,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Adam  Empie,  who  here,  and  elsewhere,  ren- 
dered notable  service  to  the  Church.  He  was  sec- 
retary to  the  convention  of  1817,  when  the  Diocese 
was  organized,  and  President  of  the  convention  of 
1823  which  elected  John  Stark  Ravenscroft  as 
Bishop.  By  1839  three  buildings  had  been  erected, 
which  became  the  nucleus  of  Saint  Mary's  School 
for  girls,  which  succeeded  the  school  for  boys.  The 
original  buildings,  together  with  the  land,  having 
to  be  sold  to  pay  for  notes  at  the  bank,  were  bought 
by  Judge  Duncan  Cameron,  and  through  his  gen- 
erosity, and  that  of  others,  they  eventually  made 
their  way  back  into  the  possession  of  the  Diocese, 
and  became  the  Saint  Mary's  School  for  girls, 
which  has  had  a  continuous  and  successful  exist- 
ence, and  is  now  known  as  Saint  Mary's  Jr.  Col- 
lege. 

The  Rev.  Albert  Smedes  became  the  head  of  this 
school  and,  largely,  the  credit  goes  to  him  for  the 
stable  foundations  upon  which  the  School  grew 
and  prospered. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smedes  also  revived  interest  in 
establishing  another  boys'  school,  and  in  1847  one 
was  established  six  miles  west  of  Raleigh,  and  giv- 
en the  name  of  Trinity  School.  It  enjoyed  but  a 
brief  existence  and  closed  in  1851. 

Bishop  Ives,  whose  deep  interest  in  education, 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  school  for  boys  in 
Raleigh,  now  turned  his  attention  to  setting  up  an- 
other educational  institution,  and  this  time  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state.  The  Diocese  of  North 
Carolina  at  that  time  covered  all  of  the  state.  In 
1845  the  Bishop  undertook  the  establishment  of  a 
school  at  Valle  Crucis  in  Watauga  county.  He  pur- 
chased a  farm,  erected  some  simple  structures,  set 
up  a  saw  mill  to  help  provide  lumber  for  his  un- 
dertaking. The  object  of  the  school  was  to  provide 
some  education  for  the  children  of  the  community, 
giving  both  practical  and  classical  instructions,  and 


to  include  a  school  for  the  training  of  men  for  the 
ministry.  It  was  also  to  be  a  center  for  worship 
and  religious  teachings.  Farming  operations  were 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  William 
West  Skiles,  whose  long  service  in  the  school  and 
in  missionary  labors  throughout  the  whole  section, 
constitute  a  classic  in  missionary  endeavor.  Such 
a  ministry  deserves  more  than  passing  notice,  and 
another  section  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  his  min- 
istry. 

Among  those  who  taught  here,  or  studied  for  the 
ministry,  we  find  names  that  later  appeared  in 
useful  and  constructive  ministries.  Among  them 
William  R.  Gries,  William  Passmore,  George  Pat- 
terson, Frederick  Fitzgerald,  Joseph  W.  Murphy, 
Richard  Wainwright  Barber,  Charles  T.  Bland, 
William  West  Skiles,  Thomas  F.  Davis,  Jr.,  Jarvis 
Buxton. 

This  school,  which  began  with  such  high  prom- 
ise and  bright  hopes,  and  which  for  a  time  per- 
formed such  useful  service,  began  a  decline  when 
Bishop  Ives  set  up  a  monastic  order,  and  began 
teachings  which  gave  great  concern  to  the  Diocese, 
and  continued  to  give  concern  until  Bishop  Ives 
abandoned  the  Church  and  entered  the  Roman 
Communion. 

By  1847  the  school  for  boys  had  been  broken  up, 
and  the  school  became  strictly  religious  with 
Church  services,  and  a  school  for  the  training  of 
ministers.  Gradually  the  work  resolved  itself  into 
a  mission  station,  and  a  school  for  girls.  Bishop 
Junius  M.  Horner,  who  was  made  the  Bishop  of 
that  portion  of  the  state  set  out  as  a  missionary 
District,  revived  interest  and  effort  in  the  work, 
and  for  some  years  it  flourished.  But  it  gradually 
declined,  the  school  was  discontinued,  and  the  re- 
sults today  of  the  devoted  labors  of  many  people, 
and  the  expenditure  of  much  money,  is  a  mission 
Church  with  a  resident  minister  and  forty  five 
Communicants.  The  old  school  buildings  are  used 
for  summer  conferences  for  workers  in  rural  fields. 

Many  years  ago,  as  the  writer  was  riding  with  a 
friend  from  Weldon  to  Henderson,  (the  friend?)  he 
pointed  out  a  spot  near  Littleton,  N.  C,  and  said 
that  once  the  Episcopal  Church  had  a  flourishing 
school  there.  I  had  not  heard  of  it,  nor  have  I  been 
able  to  find  records  of  it.  But  my  friend  had 
known  of  it. 

There  was  a  school  at  Franklin,  N.  C,  which  was 
something  more  than  a  Parish  School,  as  there  was 
a  building  with  resident  teachers,  and  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  John  A.  Deal.  But  the 
building  burned,  and  it  was  never  reestablished. 

We  would  insert  here  a  list  of  parochial  schools 
listed  in  the  Diocesan  Journal  (Missionary  District 
of  Asheville)  in  1903. 

There  were  at  that  time:  All  Souls,  Biltmore,  5 
teachers  and  139  pupils;  Saint  James,  Lenoir,  1 
teacher  and  18  pupils;  Saint  Luke's,  Lincolnton,  1 
teacher  and  30  pupils;  Saint  Cyprian's,  1  teacher 
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and  32  pupils;  Saint  Stephen's,  1  teacher  and  20 
pupils;  Church  of  Our  Saviour,  2  teachers  and  20 
pupils.  At  Morganton:  Grace  Church,  1  teacher 
and  65  pupils.  Burke  county:  Saint  George's,  1 
teacher  and  24  pupils;  Good  Shepherd,  1  teacher 
and  50  pupils;  Burkemount,  1  teacher  and  45  pu- 
pils. Quaker  Meadows,  Saint  Mary's,  is  not  listed 
in  the  1903  Journal,  but  here  was  one  of  our  strong- 
est points  with  two  teachers  and  a  large  number  of 
pupils.  In  the  Asheville  area  there  were  schools 
at  Saint  Matthias,  Edneyville,  Micadale,  Sylva, 
Balsam,  Yadkin  Valley  and  Haw  Creek,  with  8 
teachers  and  255  pupils. 

There  were  parish  schools  prior  to  1903,  but  that 
year  the  Missionary  District  of  Asheville  had  18 
schools,  35  teachers,  and  570  pupils.  Those  not 
listed  would  bring  the  totals  higher. 

These  schools  performed  a  great  service  in  a  day 
when  the  public  schools  in  small  towns  and  rural 
areas  were  poor.  The  parish  schools  had  capable 
teachers,  and  they  provided  more  than  "Reading, 
Writing  and  Arithmetic."  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  they  served  to  stimulate  more  interest  and 
effort  towards  public  education,  as  well  as  giving 
great  benefits  to  their  pupils. 

They  were  discontinued  because  public  educa- 
tion developed  to  the  point  where  there  was  no 
longer  a  need  for  them,  and  the  National  Council 
of  the  Church  discontinued  their  support,  as  did 
also  individual  contributors. 

In  1874  Bishop  Atkinson  urged  the  Diocesan 
Convention  to  build  a  school  for  boys  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter.  This 
committee  decided  upon  the  establishment  of  such 
a  school  and  selected  Morganton  as  the  site  for  its 
location.  It  was  to  be  called  the  Wilberforce  School 
in  honor  of  an  English  Bishop  of  that  name.  Two 
hundred  acres  of  land  a  mile  south  of  Morganton, 
called  Vine  Hill,  were  purchased.  Persons  other 
than  Episcopalians  agreed  to  contribute  to  it.  After 
many  trials  and  tribulations,  with  buildings  par- 
tially erected  but  pronounced  unsound,  the  entire 
project  was  abandoned. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Murdock,  Rector  of  Saint 
Luke's,  Salisbury,  for  many  years  conducted  a 
most  successful  school  for  men  desiring  to  enter 
the  ministry.  He  trained  a  large  number  of  men, 
who  became  outstanding  in  their  service  to  the 
Church.   More  of  this  school  in  another  sketch. 

In  our  sketch  of  Chocowinity  and  the  Hughes 
family,  we  tell  a  small  part  of  the  great  contribu- 
tion made  by  Trinity  School,  and  its  lasting  impact 
upon  the  Church. 

In  1856  The  Ravenscroft  School  for  boys  was 
established  in  Asheville,  N.  C.  It  had  a  life  of  many 
years,  and  served  well  in  meeting  a  great  need  in 
the  educational  field.  It,  too,  was  closed,  and  the 
buildings  became  the  center  for  an  Associate  Mis- 
sion, whose  ministers  performed  a  great  service  in 
missionary  outreach.  Several  missions,  now  in 
flourishing  condition,  owe  their  beginnings  to  the 
service  of  these  devoted  men.   We  have  been  for- 


Ravenscroft  School,  Asheville 

tunate  to  secure  a  picture  of  the  old  Ravenscroft 
School,  perhaps  the  only  one  in  existence. 

The  Appalachian  School  at  Penland  was  estab- 
lished to  meet  the  great  need  for  education  in  an 
isolated  mountain  section.  Early  teachers  here 
were  the  Rev.  Rufus  Morgan,  whom  Bishop  Horner 
asked  to  take  charge;  Miss  Amy  Burt,  and  Miss 
Lucy  Morgan.  For  many  of  the  late  years,  the 
Rev.  Peter  Lambert,  at  great  sacrifice  and  with 
devoted  labor,  kept  the  school  going.  Support  for 
it  has  never  been  adequate.  We  have  just  heard — 
June  1964,  that  the  school  has  been  closed. 

We  have  reserved  for  our  last  sketches  the 
Schools  which  have  survived,  and  throughout  their 
histories  have  fulfilled  in  a  great  way  their  mis- 
sions in  education. 

Saint  Mary's  Junior  College  has  had  the  longest 
continued  existence,  followed  by  St.  Augustine's 
College,  Patterson  School,  and  Christ  School,  and 
they  deserve,  we  believe,  some  special  attention. 


Cheshire  Hall  and  the  Cottage 

St.  Mary's  Junior  College 

Raleigh 

St.  Mary's  was  founded  May  12,  1842,  by  the  Rev. 
Albert  Smedes  as  an  Episcopal  school  for  girls. 

The  present  location  had  already  been  set  apart 
as  the  site  for  a  Church  school  in  1832  when  influ- 
ential churchmen,  carrying  out  a  plan  proposed  by 
Bishop  Levi  Silliman  Ives,  purchased  the  present 
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An  intervieiv  with  the  President,  Dr.  Richard  G.  Stone 


grove  as  a  part  of  a  tract  of  160  acres,  to  be  used  in 
establishing  a  school  for  boys.  First  East  Rock, 
then  West  Rock  and  the  Main  Building,  now  called 
Smedes  Hall,  were  built.  The  boys'  school,  how- 
ever, proved  unsuccessful.  It  had  to  be  closed,  and 
the  property  passed  back  into  private  hands. 

But  Bishop  Ives  did  not  give  up  the  idea  of  a 
Church  school.  Tremendously  attracted  by  the 
personality  and  ability  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smedes,  who 
was  at  that  time  conducting  a  successful  girls' 
school  in  New  York  City,  Bishop  Ives  laid  before 
him  the  opportunity  in  his  North  Carolina  diocese. 
Dr.  Smedes  was  persuaded.  He  came  to  Raleigh 
with  a  corps  of  teachers,  gave  St.  Mary's  her  name, 
and,  in  May  1842,  opened  the  school.  For  the  rest 
of  his  tireless  life  the  founder  allowed  nothing  to 
interrupt  the  work  he  had  undertaken. 

Not  until  the  Civil  War  did  the  new  school  face 
her  first  severe  test.  Throughout  the  war  years,  in 
spite  of  lack  of  money  and  scarcity  of  food,  St. 
Mary's  remained  open,  serving  at  the  same  time  as 
school  and  refuge  for  those  driven  from  their 
homes.  Even  the  family  of  the  President  of  the 
Confederacy  sought  and  found  shelter  at  St.  Mary's 
during  the  siege  of  Richmond. 

In  1877  Dr.  Smedes  died.  Of  his  fine  work  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Atkinson,  third  bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  North  Carolina,  wrote: 

It  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  Dr.  Smedes 
accomplished  more  for  the  advancement  of 
this  diocese,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  best 
interests  of  society  in  its  limits,  than  any  other 
man  who  ever  lived  in  it. 

Dr.  Aldert  Smedes'  death  left  St.  Mary's  to  the 
care  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bennett  Smedes.  There 
had  been  hitherto  no  set  course  and  no  graduation. 
Under  the  second  rector,  without  sacrifice  of  em- 
phasis on  Christian  education,  a  regular  curriculum 
covering  college  preparatory  work  was  instituted, 
and  in  May  1879,  the  first  class  was  graduated. 


During  its  first  half-century,  St.  Mary's,  although 
in  the  truest  sense  a  Church  school,  was  a  private 
enterprise.  The  work  and  the  responsibility  were 
dependent  upon  the  energy  of  the  Drs.  Smedes. 
Permanence  required  that  the  school  should  have  a 
corporate  existence  and  be  established  on  a  surer 
foundation  as  a  power  for  good.  In  1897  Dr.  Ben- 
nett Smedes  proposed  to  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina  that  the  Church  should  take  charge 
of  the  school.  The  offer  was  accepted;  the  Church 
appointed  trustees,  purchased  the  school  equipment 
from  Dr.  Smedes  and  the  real  estate  from  Mr. 
Cameron,  and  in  the  fall  of  1897  secured  from  the 
General  Assembly  a  charter  whereby  the  school 
became  the  property  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  in 
the  state  of  North  Carolina.  Two  years  later,  in 
1899,  the  charter  was  changed  to  include  the  dio- 
ceses of  both  North  and  South  Carolina.  A  board 
made  up  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  in  the  Caro- 
linas  and  clerical  and  lay  delegates  from  each  dio- 
cese now  assumed  control,  but  immediate  admin- 
istration was  left  in  the  experienced  hands  of  the 
Rector. 

Under  Church  ownership  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  new  equipment  and  new  build- 
ings, largely  through  legacies  and  donations. 

When  Dr.  Bennett  Smedes  died  in  1899,  he  and 
his  father  together  had  successfully  guided  St. 
Mary's  through  more  than  a  half  century.  Since 
that  time  the  school  has  gone  forward  under  the 
successive  administrations  of  four  rectors  and  two 
presidents. 

The  second  Dr.  Smedes  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Theodore  DuBose  Bratton,  under  whose  ad- 
ministration St.  Mary's  achieved  in  1900  her  pres- 
ent status  of  combined  school  and  junior  college. 
Since  that  time  the  courses  of  the  junior  and  senior 
years  (freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  college) 
have  been  designed  (1)  to  provide  a  well-rounded 
education  for  high  school  graduates  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  complete  four  years  of  college,  and  (2)  to 
prepare  students  to  enter  the  junior  class  of  a 
standard  college  or  university.  When  Dr.  Bratton 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Mississippi  in  1903,  he 
was  succeeded  at  St.  Mary's  by  the  Rev.  McNeely 
DuBose.  The  school  continued  to  grow  in  both 
numbers  and  service  under  the  devoted  care  that 
characterized  Dr.  DuBose's  four-year  rectorship. 
When  Dr.  DuBose  resigned  in  1907,  the  Rev.  George 
W.  Lay  took  charge;  his  initiative  and  active  man- 
agement for  eleven  years  added  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  the  school.  In  1918  Dr.  Lay  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Warren  W.  Way.  During  Dr. 
Way's  administration  the  school  became  accredited 
by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  in  the  year  1927. 

When  Dr.  Way  resigned  in  1932,  Mrs.  Ernest 
Cruikshank,  an  alumna  of  the  school,  graduate  of 
Columbia  University,  and  former  teacher  at  St. 
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Dr.  Guerry  chats  with  students-to-be  at  the  Saint  Marys 
Charleston  Alumnae  Chapter  reception.  Left  to  right:  Mar- 
garet Smith,  Mary  Daniel,  Carol  Bee  Kunze,  Alice  Dupre. 
Dr.  Guerry  in  middle 


Rev.  Albert  Smedes 


Mr.  William  E.  Stone, 
Teacher 


Rev.  Warren  Way  Dr.  George  W.  Lay 

Mary's,  became  the  school's  first  president.  Mrs. 
Cruickshank,  bringing  to  her  task  a  combination  of 
administrative  ability  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  school,  succeeded  in  guiding  St.  Mary's  safely 
through  the  depression  years  of  the  '30's.  Under 
Mrs.  Cruikshank  St.  Mary's  reached  and  passed 
her  century  mark  with  vigor  and  confidence.  Upon 


Chaplain  Saint  Mary's  Jr.  Felix  Kloman 

College  since  1957 

Mrs.  Cruikshank's  retirement  in  1946,  Dr.  Richard 
G.  Stone,  formerly  professor  of  economics  and  soci- 
ology at  Converse  College,  became  president. 

Changes  in  organization  and  administration  in 
the  history  of  St.  Mary's  are  signs  of  growth  and 
adjustment,  not  of  alteration  of  purpose.  Today 
under  its  second  president,  as  a  century  ago  under 
its  founder,  St.  Mary's  is  an  institution  for  sound 
Christian  education. 

In  1954  the  board  of  trustees  officially  adopted 
the  new  name  St.  Mary's  Junior  College  and  had  a 
change  made  in  the  original  charter  to  register  the 
new  name. 

Later  Chaplains:  The  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Fletcher, 
The  Rev.  Harry  F.  Kloman,  The  Rev.  I.  Harding 
Hughes,  The  Rev.  Moultrie  Querry. 


Dr.  A.  B.  Hunter,  long 
time  Head  of  Saint  Augus- 
tine's School 

St.  Augustine's  College,  Raleigh 

Saint  Augustine's  College,  the  "Big  Family" 
school,  was  founded  in  1867,  and  for  more  than 
ninety  years  has  served  God  and  man  by  sending 
forth  Christian  and  Educational  leaders. 

The  College  operates  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Church  Institute,  Home  Department  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Located  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  the  College 
is  set  on  108  beautifully  landscaped  acres.  The 
central  point  of  interest  is  the  historic  Chapel 
which  was  built  by  students  and  is  rich  in  the 
tenets  and  traditions  of  the  Episcopal  faith.  The 
Chapel  symbolizes  more  vividly  than  anything  else, 
simple  and  transcendent  devotion  and  aspiration  in 
the  realm  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  College. 

Saint  Augustine's  strives  for  excellence  in  the 
training  of  teachers  and  selected  young  men  for 
the  ministry  who  go  from  the  College  into  the  theo- 
logical seminaries  of  the  Church.  In  addition  to 
these  major  offerings,  students  can  concentrate  in 
the  fields  of  Music,  Business,  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  Pre-Social  Work,  Pre-Legal,  Pre-Li- 
brary,  Pre-Theological,  and  Pre-Medical  Training. 
Curricular  revisions  are  now  being  effected  so  that 
the  students  may  better  prepare  for  service  over- 
seas. 

The  Program  of  this  Institution  aims  toward  the 
development  of  integrated  personalities  and  social- 
ly responsible  individuals  with  a  philosophy  of  life 
based  upon  Christian  values  and  Christian  leader- 
ship. It  attempts  to  furnish  an  environment  con- 
ducive to  intellectual  development  of  the  capaci- 
ties and  abilities  of  its  students  in  order  that  they 
may  live  more  useful  and  purposeful  lives  in  our 
democratic  society.  This  type  of  education  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  progressive  growth  and  a 
better  chance  to  participate  fully  and  efficiently 
in  carrying  out  the  ideals  of  citizenship  in  our  so- 
ciety through  a  greater  personal  depth  and  a  wider 
and  deeper  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
Basic  knowledge,  skills  and  proper  attitudes  are 
developed  which  will  provide  and  enhance  the  op- 
portunities not  only  for  present  living  but  future 
living  as  well. 

The  total  enrollment  in  all  departments  is  about 
750. 


Rev.  Thos.  C.  Wetmore,  Principal,  Mrs.  Thos.  C.  Wetmore. 
Assistant 


The  first  two  buildings  at  Christ  School,  Arden 

Christ  School,  Arden 

Christ  School,  located  twelve  miles  south  of 
Asheville,  N.  C,  is  not,  officially,  a  Diocesan  school, 
though  it  was  begun  as  a  Church  school,  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Missionary  District  of  Ashe- 
ville— now  the  Diocese  of  Western  North  Carolina. 
It  is  listed  as  a  mission,  as  the  Diocese  does  own 
the  land  on  which  the  Chapel  stands,  and  the 
Bishop  makes  visitations  to  it.  The  writer  does  not 
know  the  date  on  which  the  transfer  was  made, 
but  somewhere  around  1906  a  Board  of  Trustees 
was  set  up,  and  the  entire  control  of  the  school 
passed  into  the  hands  of  this  board,  which  is  self- 
perpetuating. 

This  school  was  established  in  1900  by  the  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Wetmore.  He  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  William  Wetmore,  who  was  Rector  of  Saint 
Luke's,  Lincolnton  for  44  years.  It  was  begun  as 
a  work  of  love,  faith,  and  high  vision  on  eight 
hundred  dollars.  The  founders  had  a  great  vision 
of  what  could  be  accomplished  through  education. 
They  saw  the  great  need  in  the  area  surrounding 
it,  and  having  faith  that  God  would  bless  their 
efforts  they  set  about  building  a  school.  For  six 
years  Mr.  Wetmore  and  his  wife  worked  together, 
sharing  the  vision,  and  the  hardships  and  labors 
in  making  a  reality  of  their  dream.  In  1906  Mr. 
Wetmore  died,  following  an  operation  for  appendi- 


Chapel  at  Christ  School 
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Rev.  R.  R.  Harris,  Mr.  David  Harris, 

Christ  School  Headmaster 

citis,  leaving  his  wife  to  carry  on  the  work  which 
they  had  begun.  With  high  faith  and  courage  she 
accepted  the  responsibility,  and  for  many  years  the 
entire  burden  of  support  rested  upon  her.  Follow- 
ing the  death  of  Mr.  Wetmore,  she  secured  a  young 
man  fresh  from  his  graduation  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Bartholomew  Huske,  who 
served  two  years  as  headmaster,  and  filled  the  post 
most  acceptably.  Later,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
Priesthood,  and  had  a  distinguished  ministry  in 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina.  In  1908  the  Rev. 
Reuben  Harris  came  as  headmaster  and  chaplain. 
He  served  for  two  years  and  left  for  other  work, 
but  returned  in  1911  and  remained  as  headmaster 
and  chaplain  until  his  death. 

Father  Harris  belonged  to  that  school  of  thought 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  known  as  "High  Church- 
men" or  Anglo-Catholic.  This  group  seeks  to  re- 
store much  that  was  discarded  by  the  English 
Church  during  the  Reformation,  and  which  was 
omitted  from  the  official  handbook  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  The  opposite  group,  the 
Evangelicals,  while  seeking  to  preserve  values  in 
the  ancient  Church,  endeavor  to  express  the  life 
of  the  Church  within  a  Democratic  form  of  gov- 


The  First  Baseball  Team — Front  Row:  Odin  Ledbetter, 
Woodfin  Sumner,  Rutledge  Nix,  Will  Burke.  Back  Row: 
Ben  Shufford,  Mr.  B.  F.  Huske,  Headmaster,  Robert  Sumner, 
  _  Williams,  in  front  of  Mr.  Huske,  .....   Allison. 


1921  Baseball  Team.  Back  row.  Fayssoux,  Tom  Quickie, 
Manley  Whisnant,  Jack  Martin,  Charlie  Shuford,  Paul  Rick- 
man,  Darb  Lance.  Front  row:  Chet  Forster,  Pres  Worf,  Ben- 
nie  Shuford,  Nicklas  Ditman,  Walter  Shuford,  Sam  New. 

ernment.  They  feel  that  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  which  is  the  official  handbook  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  embraces  the  ancient 
values,  and  also  incorporates  some  of  the  values 
of  Protestantism. 

These  facts  are  noted  here  only  as  historical 
facts,  and  not  as  comment  or  criticism.  But  we 
feel  it  necessary  to  explain  the  status  of  Christ 
School.  This  writer  was  in  the  second  graduating 
class,  and  still  maintains  an  affectionate  feeling 
for  the  school. 

Father  Harris  accepted  the  position  as  headmas- 
ter upon  the  condition  that  he  have  complete  con- 
trol, and  that  the  services  and  teachings  should 
conform  to  the  Anglo-Catholic  viewpoint  of  the 
Church — and  it  has  so  continued. 

Father  Harris  was  a  devout,  deeply  consecrated 
person,  and  a  wise  and  gifted  administrator.  He 
was  much  beloved  by  the  several  generations 
which  passed  through  the  school  while  he  was 
there.   The  school  grew  under  his  management. 

When  Fr.  Harris  passed  on  he  was  succeeded  as 
headmaster  by  his  son  David.    "Mr.  Dave,"  as  the 
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boys  call  him,  carries  on  the  work  in  the  spirit, 
traditions,  and  customs  established  by  his  father. 
Under  his  management  the  school  has  had  its 
greatest  development  and  expansion,  growing  in 
every  aspect  of  its  life  and  work.  New  buildings, 
new  equipment,  more  teachers  have  been  added. 
The  school  which  began  in  1900  with  faith  and 
eight  hundred  dollars  now  owns  a  thousand  acres 
of  land  and  buildings  and  equipment  valued  at 
around  five  million  dollars. 

There  are  two  other  persons,  among  the  many 
at  Christ  School,  who  have  devoted  themselves  in 
singleness  of  purpose  and  devotion  to  their  chosen 
professions.  Mr.  Urquhart  Chinn  has  been  choir 
director  for  28  years,  and  the  Christ  School  choir 
has  maintained  a  high  reputation  throughout  the 
south.  Mr.  Chinn  not  only  teaches  and  directs, 
but  is  a  composer.  He  is  a  completely  dedicated 
man  who  makes  music  the  channel  through  which 
he  renders  a  great  service. 

And  there  is  a  man  in  another  field  of  activity, 
just  as  dedicated  in  his  field,  as  are  the  others  at 
Christ  School.  Mr.  Richard  Faysoux,  who  came 
to  the  school  from  Gastonia  has  been  the  athletic 
coach  for  close  to  a  half  century,  and  has  coached 
several  generations  of  boys  who  have  passed 
through  the  school  under  his  training  and  guidance. 
He  has  kept  them  up  to  a  high  standard,  not  only 
on  the  playing  field,  but  in  standards  of  honesty 
and  integrity.  The  hundreds  of  boys  who  have 
been  under  his  direction,  as  well  as  friends  of  the 
school,  regard  him  with  great  esteem  and  affection. 


Rev.  Malcolm  S.  Taylor 


Rev.  Alfred  S.  Lawrence, 
Patterson  School,  Mission- 
ary, Archdeacon,  Rector — 
Chapel  Hill  and  Hillsboro. 


The  Patterson  School 

Near  Lenoir 

Patterson  School  is  the  only  preparatory  school 
for  boys  owned  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
state  of  North  Carolina.  Legend  and  romance  lie 
in  the  background  of  Palmyra,  which  became  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Patterson,  and  in 
turn  their  gift  of  it  to  the  Missionary  District  of 
Asheville  for  a  school  for  boys. 

Mr.  Patterson  was  an  outstanding  citizen  of  the 
state.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  House  of 
Representatives,  State  Senator,  and  the  first  elected 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  In  his  home  life  he 
and  his  good  wife  carried  on  the  traditional  hos- 
pitality of  Palmyra,  and  both  were  known  and 


Mr.  Samuel  F.  Patterson        Mrs.  Samuel  P.  Patterson 


Rev.  Hugh  Dobbin,  who  Mr.  Geo.  Wiese, 

laid  foundations  and  built  Headmaster 
well 
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Chapel  at  Patterson  School 

loved  by  the  people  in  their  community,  and 
throughout  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 

In  his  will  Mr.  Patterson  had  left  his  estate  to 
the  Missionary  District  of  Asheville,  and  his  aim 
and  hope  was  that  on  it  a  school  for  boys  might 
be  established,  where  boys  would  have  opportunity 
to  work  on  the  farm  in  part  payment  for  their 
education.  In  Oct.,  1906,  a  farm  school  had  been 
started  in  the  Saint  Paul's  mission  in  Burke  county. 
On  July  15th,  1909  the  name  of  Saint  Paul's  Farm 
School  was  changed  to  the  Patterson  School  and 
moved  its  location  from  Burke  County  to  Palmyra. 
Two  young  men,  Rev.  Malcolm  S.  Taylor  and  the 
Rev.  Alfred  Lawrence,  were  selected  to  have 
charge  of  the  School.  Mr.  Taylor  was  headmaster, 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  taught  English,  Arithmetic, 
Latin  and  Greek.  Two  other  teachers  were  em- 
ployed for  the  opening  of  the  School;  Miss  Maria 
Pinckney,  and  Mr.  Eargle.  John  Oxford,  of  Mor- 
ganton,  N.  C,  the  first  student  to  enter  the  school, 
is  still  living.  By  January  of  the  first  year  26  boys 
were  enrolled.  By  1910  it  had  28  boarding  pupils. 
In  these  first  years  the  pupils  were  above  12  years 
of  age.  Plans  were  made  to  provide  that  part  of 
the  one  hundred  dollars  per  year  could  be  paid  in 


In  the  dining  room,  Patterson  School 


Mr.  Wiese  at  service,  Patterson  School 

work  on  the  farm,  and  even  yet  the  farm  and  dairy 
offer  opportunities  for  self-help. 

In  1913,  the  Rev.  Hugh  A.  Dobbin  became  head- 
master. He  was  THE  man  for  the  time  and  the 
place.  He  had  taught  at  Valle  Crucis,  in  other 
schools,  had  been  a  storekeeper,  farmed,  and  then 
studied  for  the  ministry.  His  experience  in  these 
many  fields  fitted  him  for  the  work  at  Patterson 
School.  His  good  common  sense  enabled  him  to 
administer  the  School  and  farming  operations,  and 
deal  with  the  personal  needs  and  problems  of  the 
school.  Members  of  his  family  were  on  his  staff, 
and  Miss  Francis  McNulty,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  joined  the  staff  in  1924  and 
proved  to  be  a  force  and  influence  in  the  growth 
of  the  school.  Throughout  his  labors  at  Patterson 
Mr.  Dobbin  was  faced  at  all  times  with  the  prob- 
lem of  support.  The  school  had  no  endowment, 
and  many  of  the  boys  were  unable  to  meet  all  the 
cost  of  their  education.  Outside  support  had  to  be 
solicited,  and  no  boy  was  ever  turned  away  for 
lack  of  funds. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  services  of  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Dobbin.  His  education  was  ably  supported 
by  native  ability,  common  sense  and  complete  de- 
votion to  his  task.  He  was  the  man  for  the  time 
and  the  needs  of  the  school.  His  contacts  were 
close  and  intimate  with  every  phase  of  the  work. 

In  1936,  Mr.  George  F.  Weise  succeeded  the  Rev. 
Hugh  A.  Dobbin  as  Superintendent  of  Patterson 
School.  A  native  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Weise  had 
worked  as  lumberman,  forester,  miner  and  farmer. 
He  entered  the  Dubose  School  near  Sewanee, 
where  men  were  being  trained  for  the  ministry. 
Later,  he  took  training  for  the  Episcopal  Church 
Army  at  its  training  center  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  After  finishing  his  training  there  he  worked 
as  a  missionary  in  the  mountain  sections  of  South- 
western Virginia.  His  work  was  so  successful 
there  that  attention  was  drawn  to  him  as  the  log- 
ical man  to  succeed  Mr.  Dobbin.  The  years  have 
proven  the  wisdom  of  the  selection,  and  confirmed 
the  belief  that  this  man  was  truly  called  of  God 
to  be  the  head  of  Patterson  School. 
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He  immediately  began  a  program  of  expansion 
and  improvement.  Up-to-date  equipment  for  farm 
work  was  purchased,  more  buildings  erected,  the 
herd  of  cattle  increased,  and  new  barns  built. 

From  the  first,  Patterson  School  has  offered  its 
privileges  and  opportunities  to  boys  who  were  un- 
able to  pay  the  costs  at  other  schools,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  do  so.  Farming  and  dairy  businesses  con- 
tinue to  offer  means  of  self-help.  Since  Mr.  Weise 
became  Superintendent,  the  whole  scope  of  the 
work,  in  standards  of  intellectual  pursuits  and  social 
relationships,  has  grown  with  the  development  of 
physical  equipment  and  state  requirements  for 
education.    It  is  fully  accredited  by  the  state  of 


North  Carolina.  All  teachers  are  now  selected  who 
can  meet  these  requirements. 

Patterson  School  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Diocese  of  Western  North  Carolina.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  is  elected  by  the  Diocesan  convention,  and 
makes  an  annual  report  to  the  Diocese.  It  is  an 
Institution  which,  in  its  entire  history  and  achieve- 
ments, gives  laudable  pride  to  the  Diocese.  It 
commands,  more  and  more,  the  respect  and  sup- 
port which  it  so  richly  deserves.  Past  history  holds 
the  prediction  of  continued  growth,  usefulness,  and 
greater  support  by  Episcopalians  throughout  the 
state. 


General  Diocesan 


Clergy  at  the  Annual  Council  of  East  Carolina.  Christ  Church,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  May  23,  1902. 


1 —  Rev.  W.  J.  Herritage 

2 —  Rev.  Henry  Wingate 

3 —  Rev.  T.  M.  N.  George 

4 —  Rev.  Isaac  W.  Hughes 

5—  Rev.  W.  J.  Smith 


6 — Rev.  R.  B.  Drane,  D.D.      11 — Rev.  E.  R.  Bennett 


7 —  Rev.  L.  L.  Williams 

8 —  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Noe 

9—  Rev.  W.  G.  Avant 
10— Rev.  N.  C.  Hughes 


12—  Rev.  J.  H.  Griffith 

13 —  Rev.  W.  F.  Dickinson, 
M.D. 

14 —  Rev.  F.  H.  T.  Hors field 

15 —  Rev.  N.  Harding 


16 —  Rt.  Rev.  A.  A.  Watson, 
D.D. 

17 —  Rev.  Luther  Eborn 

18 —  Rev.  F.  N.  Skinner 

19—  Rev.  E.  Wootten 
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St.  George's,  West  Ashevilie 

First  Row:  St.  George's  Church,  West  Ashevilie,  Rev.  Kyle  Boeger,  Mrs.  Ida  Bunn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wall  Anderson 

Second  Row:  Rev.  Howard  Hickey  and  Family,  Mrs.  Sue  Brown  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Frances  Snipes  and  Mrs.  Adrian  Mallory, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Edwards 

Third  Row:  Miss  Flattie  Rollins  and  Miss  Mabel  Underwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Nahikan,  Mrs.  Lillian  Morris,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herman  Allison  and  daughter. 
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Bishops  and  Clergy  and  Choir  in  attendance  upon  Centennial     Celebration  of  the  Founding  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  1917. 


A  Convocation,  Holy  Comforter,  Charlotte  Saint  Andrew's  Church,  Greensboro 
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Left  to  right:  Rev.  Nathaniel  Harding,  (In  chair),  Back  of  chair:  Rev.  M.  C.  Daughtry,  Rev.  Milton  Barber,  the  two  be- 
hind Mr.  Barber — not  identified,  Rev.  N.  C.  Hughes,  Rev.  Walter  J.  Smith,  Rev.  Frederick  Horsfield,  Rev.  Edward  Wooten, 
Rev.  Francis  Osborne,  Not  identified,  Rev.  Robert  B.  Owens,  Rev.  John  B.  Gribble,  Rev.  Warren  W.  Way,  Rev.  William 
Gordon,  Rev.  Norvin  C.  Duncan,  Rev.  Isaac  Wayne  Hughes,  Rev.  William  H.  Hardin,  Rev.  John  Griffith,  Rev.  George 
W.  Lay,  Rev.  Alfred  Lawrence,  Rev.  Walter  Raleigh  Noe,  Rev.  Joseph  N.  Bynum,  Rev.  Howard  Hartzell,  Rev.  Lewis  N. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Cyprian  Wilcox,  Rev.  Basil  Walton,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Darst,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  Rt.  Rev. 
Junius  M.  Horner,  Rev.  Robert  E.  Gribbin,  Not  identified,  Rev.  Morrison  Bethea,  Rev.  Edwin  Osborne,  Rev.  R.  B.  Drane, 
Rev.  John  Matthews,  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Noe,  Rev.  Edmund  Joyner,  Rev.  Lewis  Morrison,  Rev.  Francis  Joyner.  The  Choir 
—  names  not  known  to  the  writer.  Clergy  back  of  Rev.  George  W.  Lay,  Rev.  Walter  R.  Noe,  Rev.  Morrison  Bethea, 
Rev.  Lewis  N.  Taylor,  Rev.  Walter  J.  Smith,  not  identified. 


Church  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness,  Flat  Rock  Saint  Anne's,  Jacksonville 
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W.  N.  C.  Diocesan  Convention  held  at  Black  Mountain, 
1961.  Front  Row:  C.  C.  Fishburne,  John  W.  Tucker,  Nor- 
vin  C.  Duncan,  Gale  D.  Webb,  Bishop  M.  George  Henry, 
D.D.,  Floyd  Collins,  H.  Roger  Sherman,  John  W.  Tut  on, 
Robert  B.  Campbell. 

2nd  Row:  Frederick  Volveda  (standing),  William  Potts,  W. 
Ross  Baley,  Carter  H.  Harrison,  Welch  Tester,  Paul  Smith, 
Albert  H.  H.  Frost,  O.  O.  Bill,  Howard  Giere,  William  A. 
Edwards,  G.  Mark  Jenkins,  Francis  Craighill,  C.  A.  Zabris- 
kie. 


Saint  Mary's  Conference 
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3rd  Row:  Kenneth  Donald  (standing),  William  G.  Ed- 
wards (standing),  Monroe  DeVan,  Paul  Chaplain,  C.  Ward 
Courteny,  Frederick  Taylor,  J.  Finley  Cooper,  H.  D.  Moore, 
John  Ban,  Alec.  Hanson,  David  Kirkpatrick,  A.  Rufus  Mor- 
gan, Charles  Allen. 

Back  Row:  James  Y.  Perry,  R.  Rodney  Kirk,  Rhett  Winters, 
W.  Todd  Ferneyhough,  Roland  J.  Whitmire,  Jr.,  Thomas 
Droppers,  Frank  McKenzie,  J.  R.  Glasscow,  R.  E.  Johnson, 
Frederick  F.  Valentine,  Capt.  James  Strachan  (Church 
Army),  John  W.  Carter. 


Fifth  Saint  Mary's  Conference 


Convocation  of  the  District  of  Asheville  at  Black  Mountain,  1942 


St.  Francis  Church,  Rutherfordton  The  Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  Bat  Cave 
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John  Peeler.  Made  on  88th  Malvina  Richardson 

birthday.  Many  years  Lay 
Reader  Church  of  Our  Sav- 
iour 

Church  of  Our  Saviour, 
Lincoln  County 


A  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Lincolnton,  N.  C.  there 
is  an  imposing  brick  house,  Colonial  style,  called 
Woodside.  About  it  a  fence  enclosed  the  spacious 
yard  in  which  there  were  flowers  and  shrubbery 
of  many  kinds,  a  veritable  garden  of  bloom  all 
summer  long.  This  was  the  home,  situated  on  the 
edge  of  a  large  plantation,  of  Dr.  John  M.  Rich- 
ardson, a  beloved  physician.  He  had  built,  near 
the  house,  a  chapel,  first  used  for  Negroes,  who  at 
that  time  were  slaves,  but  after  the  Civil  war  was 
opened  to  the  white  people  of  the  community, 
most  of  whom  were  owners  of  small  farms.  The 
family  were  communicants  of  Saint  Luke's,  Lin- 
colnton, but  they  devoted  their  interest  and  time 
to  the  Chapel,  and  Dr.  Wetmore  was  the  minister- 
in-charge.  Here  he,  with  the  help  of  the  Rich- 
ardson Family,  performed  a  great  service.  Public 
schools  were  poor,  and  they  established  a  parochial 
school,  which  was  taught  by  Miss  Ida  Ramseur, 
sister  of  Mrs.  Richardson,  and  the  Richardson's 
daughters,  Malvina  and  Lila  —  all  capable  and 
devoted  teachers.  Mrs.  Richardson,  with  Miss 
Ramseur  and  her  daughters,  taught  the  flourish- 
ing Sunday  School,  and  if  any  bunch  of  youngsters 
ever  knew  the  Church  Catechism,  these  pupils 
did.  On  Sunday  afternoons  at  the  evening  service, 
Dr.  Wetmore  would  have  them  all  stand  before 
him  and  answer  questions  about  the  Catechism, 
and  the  youngsters  were  rather  proud  of  their 
ability  to  answer.  Three  of  the  boys,  who  later 
entered  the  Ministry  were  from  this  mission. 

Space  forbids  the  full  story  of  this  mission,  which 
now  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  our  rural  mis- 
sions. We  shall  be  content  to  allow  a  tribute  to 
Malvina,  speak  for  the  Richardsons  and  other 
workers.  We  take  it  from  the  Lincoln  County 
Democrat  (1896). 


"Catharine  Malvina  Richardson,  born  April 
10th,  1873,  entered  into  life  Eternal  Dec.  6th,  1896, 
at  Woodside,  North  Carolina.  As  we  speak  her 
name  —  our  precious  Malvina,  the  beauty  of  her 
brief  life  rises  before  us,  an  Eternal  joy.  We  can 
only  touch  lightly  upon  the  void  in  her  home  — 
the  Parish  school  under  her  charge  —  and  the 
Sunday  school  of  the  Mission  Church  of  our 
Saviour,  where  she  worked  so  faithfully  —  and 
among  her  friends  who  loved  her  beyond  words. 

In  all  she  did  there  was  entire  devotion  to  the 
work  undertaken,  large  or  small,  trivial  or  im- 
portant —  to  do  all  not  only  willingly,  but  cheer- 
fully —  in  a  perfect  way,  joyous  and  helpful  to 
others.  Some  only  finish  their  allotted  tasks  in 
threescore  years  and  ten  —  hers  was  complete  in 
twenty  three.  She  looked  forward  to  her  going 
for  many  weeks.  At  her  request  the  young  men 
of  the  mission  bore  her  to  her  resting  place. 
Into  the  realm  immortal,  purest  soul 
She  soared  and  left  us  desolate." 

Each  year  there  is  a  Home  Coming  at  the 
Chapel,  and  there  are  several  of  the  "Old  Timers" 
who  are  always  there  to  remember  and  to  remi- 
nisce. They  can  still  smell  the  sweet  odors  of  the 
pine  scent  from  the  pines,  and  the  aroma  of  violets 
which  grew  in  profusion  about  the  Chapel.  They 
see  a  young  saint,  beautiful  and  glorious  in  all 
that  is  best  in  womanhood.  They  see  her  kneel- 
ing at  the  place  of  prayer,  and  hear  the  words 
with  which  she  always  opens  the  day — 

"Direct  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings,  with  Thy 
most  gracious  favor,  and  further  us  with  Thy 
continual  help,  that  in  all  our  works  begun,  con- 
tinued, and  ended  in  Thee,  we  may  glorify  Thy 
holy  Name,  and  finally,  by  Thy  Mercy,  obtain 
everlasting  life;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
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